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The  Chicago  Tribune  published 
two  articles  about  medical  miracles 
that  heal  braiu-damaged  children. 

There  were  requests  for  7,600  repriuts- 
and  that’s  uot  the  end  of  the  story. 


A  3-year-old  girl  was  a  hopeless  human 
vegetable.  But  she  became  a  superior  4- 
year-old  who’s  read  some  ^0  books.  Why? 

A  7-year-old  boy  was  diagnosed  “perma¬ 
nently  retarded.”  But  now  he’s  reading 
at  a  third-grade  level.  Why? 

These  miracles  were  born  of  new  methods 
for  treating  brain  damage  developed  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Achievement  of 
Human  Potential,  Philadelphia. 


Tribune  writer  Joan  Beck  wrote  two  articles 
about  the  phenomena  in  Philadelphia. 
Response  poured  in.  Back  copies  of  the 
articles  were  soon  exhausted.  And— over 
600  parents,  including  17  doctors,  making 
appointments  for  their  children  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  mentioned  the  Tribune  articles. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Helping  handicapped  children  find  the 
path  to  normal  life  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


Northern  California’s 
biggest  newspaper 
circulation  belongs  to 
the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


and  to  the  advertisers  who  use  it! 


There  is  nothing  bigger  in  the  market/Ask  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  KnicKerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light  Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


.  .  .  and  feeds  a  lot 
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Tote  that  bag.  Load  that  wagon!  Because  where  the  SKILLionaire 
lives,  food  store  sales  run  to  $317,803,000  annually. 


That’s  a  lot  of  boxes.  And  cartons.  And  bottles.  And  cans. 


But  that’s  the  way  it  is  in  the  Land  of  the  SKILLionaire.  There’s 
more  money  to  be  spent.  And  the  SKILLionaire  spends  it.  With 
discernment.  And  enthusiasm. 


That’s  the  way  he  approaches  his  newspapers — The  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  In  the  four-county  metro 
area,  of  all  families  buy  and  read  one  or  both. 


In  1964,  the  combined  daily  circulation  averaged  272,777.  That’s 
up  7,162  over  1963. 


Both  are  brimming  with  quality.  The  top  wire  services.  Provoca¬ 
tive  columnists.  Excellent  local  coverage.  Superb  photography. 
And  food  ads  galore. 


Food  lineage  in  The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
totaled  6,100,463  in  1964. 


The  SKILLionaire  may  look  for  some  imports  in  food  stores. 


But  when  it  comes  to  newspapers  in  Rochester,  New  York,  the 
local  brands  meet  his  demands. 


(Want  facts  to  zero  in  on  this  bonus  market?  Write  for  our  free 
“Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.’’) 


The  Times-Union 
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Rochester,  New  York 
Members  of  the 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 
Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc.,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  Syracuse.  Detroit. 
West  Coast  Representative;  Nelson  Roberts  and  Associctes 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 
JANUARY 


24- 26 — Northaast  Clastifiad  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 

Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

25 —  Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Alliance,  Gold  Key  Awards  dinner.  Am¬ 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden.  i 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

28- 31 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

29- Fob.  I— Texas  APME  meeting.  Orange. 

31-Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral  | 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala.  | 

FEBRUARY 

2- 3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America — Advertising  Association  of  the 

West  Mid-Winter  conference  on  Advortising/Sovernment  Relations, 
Statlor-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

3 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

3- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 

mento. 

4—  Westerrs  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  El  Dorado  Hotel, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

4  6  Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

6 -  Massachusetts  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Yankee  Drummer  Inn,  Auburn. 

7- 9— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19— City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

New  York  City. 

II — ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

11- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12- 13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

13 -  South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia,  S.C. 

19-20 — New  York  Press  Association,  1 13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20 — Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20—  SNPA  Labor  Committee,  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

20-21— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21 —  SNPA  Board  of  Directors,  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

21-22 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manager  Con¬ 
ference,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima,  Wash. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27 — PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26—  Chesapeake  AP  Association  with  Maryland  and  Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Baltimore. 

26-27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

28-March  2— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Inn  of  the  Six  Flags, 
Arlington.  ' 

MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies.  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston.  i 

5- 6 — Texas  Press  Association  Annual  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston  ! 

State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville.  j 

8-19 — Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula-  j 

tion).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University. 

13- 14— Northwest  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington, 
Minneapolis. 

14- 16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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SCOTT  SUPER  60  and  70 

you  can  change  color  like  magic 

.  .  .  a/so  consider  the  extra  weight 
you  now  get  in  all  SCOTT  UNITS 


WOOD 


NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 


Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mad  cheek  le 

Editor  &  Publisher 


850  THIRD  AVENUE 

$6 JO  a  year.  V.S.mUCe 


NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10022 

tada-  -aH  ether  cetmtries,  $10M 


First  in  advertising .  .  .  first  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


iipFMMM  kf:  0«n«r»l->SMiy*r.  FtrftoM,  Wtllwr.  fln«ncf«(— fiisat  W«M.  A  Htriniii  Asmc.  {FI«rM«).  Lm  ItakMat  (N.V.  m4  NJ.).  C«r«f  Umt9  iHnm.) 

T«raac«  Mtcfiritli  (N«*  Engtcnd)  Ctfmtet— fvck.  RoCoaravurv—IMraMiUA  Sunder  Ptawtttptrt.  ItaMVMk  lirtinuti— ■!  (Curap*  and  Aala).  fi.  Carifaat  SiaMai  (Mwiaa) 
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Plain  Dealing 


OF  ALL  MEDIA,  ONLY  A 
NEWSPAPER  CAN  INVESTIGATE 

Only  newspapers  possess  the  stayinu; 
power  necessary  for  a  news  medium  to 
act  as  an  investij>;ative  arm,  a  watchdog 
for  the  public. 

Only  a  great  newspaper  has  the  com¬ 
bined  resources — reportorial  staff,  pho¬ 
tographers,  editorial  researchers  and 
writers,  editorial  cartoonists,  a  responsive 
readership— to  be  really  effective  and 
thorough  in  its  investigations. 

In  the  last  year  or  so.  The  PD  has 
made  wide  use  of  the  fact  that  income 
tax  return  filings  are  a  matter  of  public 
record.  A  reporter  can  get  from  official 
sources  this  point  of  information:  Did 
so-and-so  file  an  income  tax  return? 

The  follow-up  investigation  is,  of 
course,  up  to  the  reporter  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  PD  investigators  have  turned  up 
high  officials  who  neglected  to  file  their 
IRS  returns,  sometimes  for  several  years 
in  a  row.  Some  have  resigned  public  of¬ 
fice.  Some  have  been  forced  out. 

'I'hese  investigations  took  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  money,  W’^hy  should 
The  Plain  Dealer,  or  any  other  newspa¬ 
per,  go  to  this  trouble? 

Because  our  readers  deserve  this  serv¬ 
ice  which  no  other  news  medium  can 
provide. 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER  CLEVELAND  44114 
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PROVOCATIVE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  is  a  game  often  played 
by  copy  editors  in  off  moments  as  they  try  to  track  down 
short  words  for  long  ones  for  headlines.  Spare  time  can  be 
employed  usefully  by  listing  a  lexicon  of  short  words  for  later 
headlines.  The  U.P.I.  Reporter  was  asked  for  a  shorter  synonym 
for  “reapportion,”  much  in  headlines  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  order  for  the  reapportionment  of  state  legislatures.  Most 
correspondents  contributed  “remap”  and  some  suggested  “shift.” 
Many  use  “marchers”  for  “demonstrators”  in  integration  story 
heads.  “Northeast  Airlines”  gave  Boston  Traveler  copy  editors 
an  aching  1/36  problem  until  Harold  Winerip,  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  this  column,  came  up  with  “N’East.”  As  an  extreme 
example,  what’s  a  headline  word  for  “antidisestablishment?” 
What  discoveries  or  inventions  have  your  copydesk  editors  made 
to  translate  top-heavy  subjects  or  ideas  into  headlines? 

— Lester  Kimniell,  84,  who  retired  as  an  advertising  artist  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star  after  60  years,  said  it  will  make  no  difference 
in  his  health  regimen.  He  gets  up  at  5  and  cooks  his  own  break¬ 
fast.  (“I  buy  whole  wheat  and  grind  it  myself  and  make  a 
porridge  with  cream  and  honey.")  For  42  years,  he  has  walked 
six  blocks  each  day  to  a  restaurant  for  lunch  at  the  same  table. 
He  has  driven  to  work  every  day  for  27  years  in  a  1936  Packard 
V-12  Classic  sports  roadster.  (“Never  owned  or  wore  an  overcoat, 
rubbers,  raincoat  or  carried  an  umbrella— —and  never  had  a  cold, 
either.")  .  .  .  .  A1  Parks  could  be  called  A.P.  of  AP;  now  retired, 
he’s  wearing  a  20-year  gold  service  button  for  his  New  York 

Associated  Press  service . Joseph  P.  Ritz,  Buffalo  Courier- 

Express,  writes:  “Mike  Petit  of  the  Miami  Netes  is  not  the  last 
reporter  to  have  trouble  getting  a  name  from  a  person  with  a 
foreign  accent  (your  column  Nov.  21).  Interviewing  a  member 
of  the  British  ‘Dave  Oark  Five,’  I  wrote  down  his  last  name  as 
he  spelled  it  out  to  me.  Looking  at  the  resulting  letters,  ‘Piyton,’ 
in  my  notes,  he  objected,  ‘It’s  not  I  it’s  aye.  Aye  as  in  apple.’  ’’ 

Columnists*  Comments 

Bill  Worth,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal: 

“One  wishes  that  Hollywood  would  wise  up  and  at  least  try 
to  depict  the  press  as  not  all  evil  and  not  always  responsible 
for  botching  up  other  peoples’  lives,” 

Tom  Donnelly,  Washington  Daily  News: 

“Any  time  you  ask  a  columnist  what  he  does  for  a  living 
and  he  says,  ‘I’m  a  reporter,’  that’s  a  (a)  false  modesty  or  (b) 
sarcasm,  because  he  is  annoyed  that  anyone  should  be  ignorant 
of  his  status,  or  (c)  wishful  thinking,  mixed  with  guilt  feelings.” 

Contusions  And  Abrasions 

Blessed  be  the  police  reporter  for  he  possesses  ever  so  many 
fringe  benefits  .... 

He  is  offered  the  glistening  challenge  of  obtaining  a  story  from 
the  police  commissioner  after  the  commissioner’s  department  has 
been  blasted  in  an  editorial  in  the  reporter’s  paper. 

He  has  the  opportunity  to  make  lots  of  go^  friends.  In  fact, 
an  average  of  a  dozen  good  friends  a  week  will  ask  him  to  fix 
parking  tickets. 

He  can  live  history  while  it’s  being  made  by  covering  racial 
riots  and  juvenile  rumbles  in  a  shiny  white  pith  helmet. 

He  can  promise  a  sergeant,  his  best  source  for  information, 
that  he’ll  lard  him  up  real  nice  in  a  story  and  then  a  fat-beamed 
deskman  kills  every  glowing  word  in  the  copy. 

Sportswriters  may  take  in  baseball,  basketball  and  football 
games;  critics  may  be  able  to  see  movies  and  plays  and  hear  con¬ 
certs.  But  the  police  reporter  can  see  all  the  slugged  cabbies, 
narcotics  raids,  tenement  fires,  stabbed  drunks,  frightened  bank 
tellers  and  corpses  his  heart  desires. 

He  covers  so  many  accidents  that  “contusions  and  abrasions” 
are  more  familiar  to  him  than  his  middle  name-even  though  the 
desk  always  changes  it  to  “cuts  and  bruises.’’ 

He  is  given  the  glowing  opportunity  to  compose  a  five-part 
series  bombing  the  police  department  for  failing  to  solve  12 
murders  in  the  last  four  years. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  23,  1965 
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We  11  wager 
a  space 
reservation 
that  if  you 
now  count  noses 
in  Metropolitan 
New  Orleans 
(you  can  skip 
the  many  many 
thousands  of 
tourists  and 
visitors), 
you’ll  count  a 
MILLION! 

In  addition  to  produciiiK  Saturn  Boosters  at  its 
Miehoud  plant,  the  (’rescent  (Mty  has  been  boostinj? 
its  population.  Sales  ManaKement’s  “Marketing  on 

' -FiiLiiij  ^  in-  'ZZ  the  Move”  lists  the  pi'ojected  i)opulation  (through 

2 Dec.,  1965)  for  Metropolitan  New  Orleans  and  it  tops 

million  (1,017,200).  Sell  this  giant  now. 

Simca-^ptraijunp  states-item 

(Morning  and  Sunday)  (Evening) 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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Covering  Red  China 

r^HE  CHANGE  in  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  toward  the 
-*■  freedom  of  reporters  to  go  to  Red  China  is  welcome  news.  For 
15  years  U.S.  correspondents  have  been  pawns  in  a  diplomatic  chess 
game  and  the  .American  public  has  been  the  loser.  Now  our  government 
agrees  that  it  should  not  prevent  the  travel  of  bona  fide  news  reporters 
into  any  country  of  the  world  with  which  w'e  are  not  at  war.  This  is 
the  position  which  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  adhered  to  for  a  decade  and  a  half  and  which  it  has  successfully 
convinced  the  State  Department  is  correct. 

We  suspect  that  quite  a  few  newsmen  will  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  .ANP.A  and  apply  to  the  Chinese  Communist  government 
through  its  diplomatic  representatives  overseas  for  permission  to  visit 
that  country.  The  U.S.  government  has  let  it  be  known  that  it  has  “in 
effect  pre-validated  the  passports’’  of  45  bona  fide  correspondents  if 
the  Red  Chinese  grant  a  visa.  (The  quoted  words  are  those  of  .ANPA.) 

We  don’t  know  whether  the  Chinese  will  give  such  permission  to 
any  U.S.  newsman.  It  seems  doubtful  in  the  light  of  past  experience. 
But  at  least  we  now  know  that  the  real  barrier  to  admission  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ref)orters  to  the  mainland  of  China  is  the  Communist  Chinese 
government  and  not  our  own  government. 


Cultivate  the  Youth 

A  N  OBSERVER  along  “Madison  Avenue’’  comments  that  the  adver- 
tising  agency  business  has  gone  off  on  a  “youth  kick’’  meaning  it 
is  making  a  greater  attempt  to  sell  the  so-called  youth  market. 

Television  for  years  has  effectively  sold  its  coverage  of  this  area. 
Newspapers  only  recently  have  tried  to  cultivate  youthful  readers 
through  p>rojects  such  as  “Newspapers  in  the  Classroom’’  even  though 
teen-agers  are  not  generally  considered  to  be  newspajier  buyers. 

There  was  a  time,  before  the  advent  of  radio,  when  newspaj)ers 
were  the  only  media  of  daily  news  communication  and  young  people 
automatically  became  newspaper  readers  as  adults.  This  is  no  longer 
automatic  or  guaranteed  particularly  since  television  has  assumed  the 
role  of  baby  and  child  pacifier  and  sitter.  Children  weaned  and  brought 
up  on  the  lazy  pleasures  of  the  magic  lantern  will  no  longer  become 
newspap)er-reading  adults  unless  they  are  educated  and  attracted  to  it. 

The  youth  of  this  country  present  an  ever-increasing  challenge  to 
newspapers  as  a  potential  audience  and  every  editor  should  repeatedly 
examine  the  appeal  of  his  own  paper  to  this  im}x>rtant  group.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 


Pleasant  icords  are  as  an  honrycomb,  , 
sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  honet.  | 
— Prorerbs  16,  24. 
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letters 


about  newspapers)  and  their  yes  men,  the 
editors,  are  hampered  in  producing  a  truly 
informative  newspaper.  This  comes  as  a 
result  of  fear  of  reprisals  from  some  of 
the  old  heads  in  a  town  who  have  been 
ramrodding  things  for  the  past  100  years. 
Instead  of  reporting  TRUTH,  regardless 
of  pain  sometimes,  they  resort  to  padding 
the  news  to  soothe  the  natives. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  participants  in 
the  survey  as  to  the  reasons  for  leaving 
the  media.  I,  too,  had  plans  of  making  a 
career  of  it,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  I 
wasn’t  “loved”  and  could  be  replaced 
without  a  bat  of  an  eye.  We  all  like  to 
feel  we’re  contributing  something  to  our 
employer.  That’s  what  makes  PR,  indus¬ 
trial  editing  and  similar  professions  so 
much  more  lucrative — and  the  top  execu¬ 
tives  in  these  fields  know  this. 

The  day  is  not  far  off  when  many  news¬ 
papers  will  have  nothing  but  old  worn- 
out  hacks  and  unimaginative  reporters  left 
while  allowing  themselves  to  be  controlled 
by  every  person  who  lumbers  into  the 
newspaper  office  with  a  pet  gripe,  scaring 
the  editor  out  of  his  green  eye  shade. 

Norman  E.  Rourke 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

( Mr.  Rourke  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Monthly.) 


STRAIT  JACKETS 

I  With  increasing  frequency  and  fervor 
of  late.  It  seems,  the  legal  profession  has 
been  handing  out  proposals  variously 
termcii  as  codes,  creeds  or  guidelines  to  be 
followed  by  newsmen  for  the  protection 
of  accused  criminals. 

Although  the  most  recent  offering  by 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  (Jan.  2) 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  more  brazen 
attempts  to  persuade  us  to  put  on  strait 
jackets.  I  find  it  hard  to  become  alarmed 
or  work  myself  up  into  a  lather  of  indigna¬ 
tion  over  it. 

I  think,  in  fact,  that  we  jeopardize  our 
position,  well  established  historically, 
when  we  regard  such  attempts  by  other 
groups  to  regulate  us  with  anything  more 
than  mild  amusement — or  perhaps  slight 
awe  at  either  the  naivete  or  cynicism  in 
the  thinking  behind  neatly  outlined  and 
numbered  “codes”  proffered  with  such 
audacity. 

We  don’t  need  legal  advice  on  the  best 
and  fairest  ways  of  doing  our  job,  a  point 
we  can  make  best  by  ignoring  those  who 
offer  it. 

What  these  quixotic  champions  of  crim¬ 
inals’  rights  don’t  seem  to  understand  is 
that  the  journalism  profession  has  existed 
for  at  least  as  long  as  the  legal  profession, 
and  has  been  concerned  historically  with 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  another 
human  right  just  as  important;  that  of 
the  average  citizen  to  know  what  is  going 
on  through  a  free  press. 

He  depends  as  much  upon  our  faithful 
devotion  to  that  principle  as  does  the 
criminal  defendant  upon  the  traditional 
confidence  between  lawyer  and  client. 

And  in  pursuit  of  that  right,  we  do  not 
print  newspapers  for  defendants,  nor  for 
lawyers,  nor  for  juries,  nor  for  public 
officials  who  wish  they  would  be  allowed 
to  do  their  jobs  undisturbed. 

Nor,  in  our  devotion  only  to  the  cause 
of  providing  information  and  understand¬ 
ing,  are  we  bound  by  any  supposed  moral 
commandments  to  maintain  a  courtroom 
atmosphere  in  our  newspapers,  any  more 
than  a  judge  is  required  to  maintain  the 
decorum  of  a  church  sanctuary  in  the 
courtroom. 

Jacob  0.  Voreis 
Bluffton  (Ind.)  News-Banner 


WHY  THEY  LEAVE 

I  think  your  feature  on  why  newsmen 
change  to  PR  work  (Jan.  9)  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  every  newspaper.  Unfortunately 
most  of  them  will  sit  back  in  their  ink- 
stained  captain’s  chairs  and  mumble, 
“Soreheads!” 

More  money  and  opportunities  seem  to 
be  the  main  reasons  for  change  according 
to  those  participating  in  the  survey.  This, 
I  think,  would  be  the  first  thought  of  any 
ex-newspaperman.  However,  for  some,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  idealistic  it  may  sound, 
there  is  even  another  important  reason. 
Those  of  us  in  our  mid-  and  late  twenties 
who  have  made  the  change  have  done  it 
to  some  degree  because  we  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  newspapers  (especially 
the  small  and  mid-sized  dailies)  exhibit 
no  true  journalistic  qualities  in  seeking 
out  and  reporting  news. 

Too  many  times,  these  publishers  (most 
of  whom  “fell”  into  the  position  one  way 
or  another  and  know  little,  if  anything. 


OLD  BUT  r.OOD  IDEA 

George  Wilt’s  piece  (Jan.  16)  on  a 
tv  survey  reminds  me  that  Art  Keeney  was 
about  to  put  such  an  idea  into  being  some 
years  ago,  just  about  the  time  he  moved 
from  Evansville  to  Houston.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten  many  NNPA  members  for  their  co¬ 
operation. 

I  still  think  it’s  a  good  idea  and  ought 
to  be  tried. 

I’m  enjoying  “retirement”  here. 

John  F.  Blatt 

Tavares,  Fla. 


Short  Takes 


Before  the  former  king  of  Britain 
and  his  wife  reached  the  Warwick,  Hotel 
Mgr.  John  Allen  told  his  staff  to  address 
the  Duke  as  “Your  Royal  Highness,”  and 
the  Duckess  as  “Your  Grace.”  —  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 


Msgr.  Emilio  Jose  Salim  also  said  no 
boy  would  be  allowed  to  register  or  at¬ 
tend  classes  if  he  follows  another  teen¬ 
age  fad  of  wearing  shoes.  —  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 
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Miss  Blank  died  in  an  auto  born  in 
1944  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith.  — 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 


“Honestly,  I  hop  to  get  out  forever 
and  I  think  I’ve  got  enough  money  to  do 
just  that.”  —  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can. 


It  has  a  balmy  climate,  and  fishing, 
sailing,  water  skiing  and  sin  diving  in 
“transparent  waters.” — Nashua  (N.  H.) 
Telegraph. 


IMMORTAL  BEACON 
Ting,  London  (Ont 
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From  the  hundreds  of  daily  stories  that  pour  from 
AP’s  busy  and  boisterous  bank  of  Teletypes  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  news  analyst  James  Marlow  can  select  any 
one  that  he  cares  to  write  about:  Just  as  long  as  it’s 
the  one  story  that  everyone  will  care  most  about 
tomorrow. 

Marlow  has  been  doing  precisely  that  five  times  a 


week  for  twenty-one  years  in  his  column,  “The  Wort 
Today.”  It’s  a  prodigious  and  prolific  feat  that  shouiijc 
get  easier,  but  never  does.  Even  after  two  decades 
doing,  it  still  requires  hours  of  pacing,  thinking,  an 
lyzing,  writing,  re-writing,  and  revising. 

And  because  of  Marlow’s  passion  for  getting  it  rig- 
he’s  been  known  to  dig  through  a  dozen  books  t 
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James  Marlow. 


check  a  single  fact.  Recently,  for  a  special  series  on 
Churchill,  he  went  through  45  separate  books  and 
^®s%rote  thousands  of  words  of  notes  before  writing 
I'  H  one  word  for  publication. 

.  [The end  result,  however,  is  worth  the  endless  effort. 
’''61  James  Marlow’s  “The  World  Today”  is  one  of  the 
l^st  respected  columns  of  the  many  coming  out  of 


Washington  —  and  one  of  the  most  widely  read  com¬ 
ing  out  of  anywhere.  Today,  millions  of  newspaper 
readers  depend  on  Marlow’s  thoughtful,  understand¬ 
able  explanation  of  what  the  world’s  turbulence  and 
troubles  are  really  about.  And  so  do  we. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

FIRST  IN  THE  WORLD 


How  did 
New  York  City 
newspapers 

rank  in  advertising 
in  1964? 

(Here  are  all  the  figures  \ 
for  total  advertising  and  six  J 
major  categories  / 


TOTAL 

lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

The  New  York  Times 

1 

67,703,462 

39.4 

News 

2 

42,750,249 

24.9 

Herald  Tribune 

3 

18,521,920 

10.8 

Joumal-American 

4 

16,020,608 

9.3 

World-Telegram 

5 

14,205,426 

8.3 

Post 

6 

12,533,421 

7.3 

GENERAL^ 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  fietd 

The  New  York  Times 

1 

16,451,829 

49.3 

Herald  Tribune 

2 

6,162,781 

18.5 

News 

3 

3,928,061 

11.8 

World  -Telegram 

4 

2.689,212 

8.1 

Journal-American 

5 

2,577,995 

7.7 

Post 

6 

1,557.775 

4.7 

RETAIL 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

News 

1 

35,801,816 

37.8 

The  New  York  Times 

2 

26,467,181 

27.9 

Journal-American 

3 

8,739,669 

9.2 

World -Telegram 

4 

8.052,333 

8.5 

Post 

5 

7.956,895 

8.4 

Herald  Tribune 

6 

7,773,074 

8.2 

DEPARTMENT 


STORES 

(iuchulnl  in  Krtaih 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
<j4  field 

The  New  York  Times 

1 

12,719,388 

35.5 

News 

2 

10,220,194 

28.5 

World -Telegram 

3 

3,940,243 

11.0 

Herald  Tribune 

4 

3,908,472 

10.9 

Journal-American 

5 

3,609,263 

10.1 

Post 

6 

1,457,009 

4.1 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

The  New  York  Times 

1 

1,770,138 

286 

News 

2 

1,481,841 

24.0 

Journal-American 

3 

1,027,544 

16.6 

Herald  Tribune 

4 

744,957 

12.0 

World -Telegram 

5 

707,088 

11.4 

Post 

6 

453,873 

7  3 

FINANCIAL 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

The  New  York  Times 

1 

2,693,961 

41.1 

Herald  Tribune 

2 

1,306,187 

19.9 

News 

3 

896,402 

13.7 

World -Telegram 

4 

807,247 

12.3 

Journal-American 

5 

521,513 

8.0 

Post 

6 

328,956 

5.0 

CLASSIFe 

Position 

Lines 

Per  cent 
of  field 

The  New  York  Times 

1 

20,254,288 

66.8 

Journal-American 

2 

2,973,115 

9.8 

Herald  Tribune 

3 

2,491,665 

8.2 

Post 

4 

2,182,435 

7.2 

World -Telegram 

5 

1.830,554 

6.0 

News 

6 

580,699 

1.9 

Advertising  linage,  Jan. 

-Dec.  1964.  Source;  Media  Records 

•  •  • 

Last  year  The  New  York  Times  published  more  advertising— 

67,703,462  lines— than  any  New  York  newspaper  ever  has  be¬ 
fore.  What  produces  a  heavy  score  in  linage  results?  The  ability 
to  produce  better  sales  results  for  advertisers.  Including  The 
New  York  Times  in  your  1965  advertising  plans  will  put  that 
proven  ability  to  work  for  you.  In  the  richest  market  in  the  world. 


Sl)c  NeUt  i|ork  ®ime5 

For  46  years  first  in  advertising 
in  America’s  first  market 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Red  China 
News  Visa 
Bids  Urged 

U.  S.  news  media  seeking  to 
send  reporters  to  Red  China 
should  make  direct  contact  with 
Peking. 

This  is  the  advice  contained 
in  a  message  to  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
members  from  general  manager 
Stanford  Smith. 

The  latest  pronouncement  on 
this  delicate  subject  follows  a 
meeting  in  Washington  of 
ANPA  officers  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  Representing 
the  ANPA  were  its  president, 
Gene  Robb;  its  immediate  past 
president,  Irwin  Maier,  and  Mr. 
Smith. 

In  a  letter  to  ANPA  mem- 
l)ers,  Mr.  Smith  states:  “We 
are  now  confident  that  any  bona 
fide  news  reporter  who  can  get 
permission  of  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munists  to  enter  Red  China  will 
he  given  immediate  passport  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  U.  S.  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Apply  Now 

“We  recommend  that  any 
ANPA  member  who  wishes  to 
.send  a  reporter  or  editor  to  Red 
China  or  any  publisher  who 
himself  wishes  to  go  should 
make  immediate  application  to 
the  CHINESE  COMMUNIST 
GOVERNMENT  through  its 
j  diplomatic  representatives  in 
!  any  country  which  recognizes  it. 
Applications  might  well  be  made 
through  Hong  Kong,  Paris,  Ge¬ 
neva,  Ix)ndon,  Rome  or  any  other 
city  where  Red  China  maintains 
an  embassy  or  legation.  These 
might  be  made  by  regular  re¬ 
porters  now  stationed  in  such 
cities  or  by  newspaper  editors 
or  publishers  visiting  in  such 
cities.  Applications  also  can  be 
mailed. 

“If  the  Chinese  grant  a  visa 
or  indicate  that  they  will  do  so, 
application  should  be  made  at 
once  to  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  James  L.  Greenfield,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  to  whom  details 
should  be  given.  This  can  be 
,  I  done  by  cable  if  urgent.” 

Mr.  Smith  points  out  that 
U.  S.  diplomats  for  several  years 
have  raised  the  question  of  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


PRESIDENTIAL  ORBIT — The  Fisheye  lens,  one  of  the  newer  tools  in  the  news  photographer's  gadget  bag. 
catches  the  sweep  and  panorama  of  Inauguration  Day  1965  in  the  Associated  Press  photograph 
by  Bob  Dougherty  of  the  Indianapolis  bureau. 


L.A.  Times  Rejects 
Lurid  Theatre  Ads 


Los  ANGEX£S 

In  response  to  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  reader  complaints,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  issued 
a  “screen  code”  to  control  and 
avoid  lewd  advertising  in  enter¬ 
tainment  copy.  It  is  effective 
Jan.  25. 

Assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Marvin  M.  Reimer  wrote 
to  300  leaders  in  the  stage  and 
motion  picture  industry,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  night  clubs  and 
others  involved  in  preparation 
or  production  of  advertising.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Times  four 
years  ago  appointed  a  screening 
committee  to  study  the  problem 
and  to  inspect  entertainment 
ads,  in  response  to  many 
thoughtful  letters  pointing  to 
the  “abuse  of  our  franchise  and 
obviously  yours  ...  in  their 
homes.” 


Mr.  Reimer  said  advertising 
deadlines  were  being  set  for¬ 
ward  by  half  a  day  to  allow 
more  time  to  check  copy  before 
it  is  accepted.  He  added  in  his 
letter : 

Belter  Standards 

“It  is  not  our  intention  to  be 
either  picayunish  or  prudish  in 
our  evaluation,  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  moral  and  social 
values  have  not  decayed  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  portrayed,  and  we 
trust  that  together  we  can  find 
a  better  standard  of  values  in 
the  area  of  good  taste.” 

Mr.  Reimer  said  subjects  to 
be  avoided  include  burlesque, 
bust  measurements,  compromis¬ 
ing  positions,  couple  in  bed, 
double  meaning,  excessive  cleav¬ 
age,  violence  or  sadism,  hori¬ 
zontal  embrace,  nude  figures  or 


silhouettes,  nymphomania,  per¬ 
version,  promotional  use  of  the 
word  “sin,”  short  bikinis,  sug¬ 
gestive  dress  or  undress,  sug¬ 
gestive  use  of  narcotics,  instru¬ 
ments  or  alcohol,  violation  of 
normal  moral  standards,  and 
vTjlgar  display  of  anatomy. 

OHending  Words 

Words  to  be  avoided  include 
cuties,  fleshoscope,  girlie,  homo- 
.sexual,  immorality,  lesbian,  lust, 
naked,  nothing  on,  nudies, 
nudist  camp,  nymph,  party 
girls,  pervert,  play  girls,  pro¬ 
fessional  girls,  prostitute,  rape, 
scanty  panties,  seduce,  ski-o- 
scope,  sex,  sex  rituals,  sexpot, 
sensational,  strippers  and  third 
sex. 

• 

Win  Writing  Prizes 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Lewis  W.  Green  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen-Times  and  Pat 
Reese  of  the  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server  won  top  prizes  in  the 
1964  feature  writing  contest 
.sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
.Associated  Press  News  Council. 
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‘LET  US  CONTINUE 


Will  LBJ  Change  Style  of  News  Parley 


What  can  we  expect  in  the 
way  of  White  House  press  rela¬ 
tions  now  that  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  has  been  formally  and 
ceremoniously  inauprurated  as 
President? 

In  the  14  months  he  occupied 
the  office  as  successor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  he  applied 
many  original  twists  and  turns 
to  the  presidential  news  confer¬ 
ences.  For  example: 

*  *  * 

DECKMBER  7,  1963 

(From  the  transcript  of  President’s 
conference  with  newsmen  in  his  office.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  told 
Pierre  (Salinger)  a  little  earlier 
in  the  morning  I  w’as  going  to 
buy  coffee  later  in  the  day  and 
I  didn’t  really  know  how  much 
coffee  I  was  going  to  buy.  He 
has  more  friends  than  I  antici¬ 
pated. 

REPORTER:  More  people 
work  on  Saturday  than  you 
think. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  If  there 
is  anything  you  would  like  to 
ask  me  I  would  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer. 

*  *  * 

DECEMBER  18.  1963 

(From  the  transcript  of  President’s 
impromptu  news  conference  at  noon  at 
the  White  House.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  You 
mean  I  have  that  many  friends 
out  there  that  I  have  b^n  miss¬ 
ing  all  of  these  days?  I  thought 
everybody  I  knew  had  been  in 
here. 

DECEMBER  20,  1963 

(Cutlines  on  an  AP  photo.) 

IMPROMPTU  TOUR:  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  points  out  details 
of  the  Lincoln  bedroom  to  re¬ 
porters.  The  tour  originated 
when  several  reporters  covering 
the  signing  of  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  began  chatting  wdth  the 
President  about  the  White 
House.  He  then  invited  them  to 
come  on  a  tour  that  took  in 
the  private  quarters. 

♦  Kt 

DECEMBER  23,  1963 

(From  an  AP  story.) 


JOHNSON  CITY,  Tex.  — 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
gave  a  traditional  Christmas 
dinner  at  their  ranch  house  for 
26  members  of  their  families. 
With  50-odd  newsmen  trailing 
him,  the  President  took  his 
guests  first  into  the  living  room, 
then  into  the  dining  room,  then 
into  the  study. 

“There  are  secret  documents 
there  so  don’t  take  pictures  of 
the  table,’’  the  President  said 
to  photographers. 

*  *  * 

DECEMBER  27,  1963 

(From  a  story  by  Tom  Wicker  in  the 
Nc»-  York  Times.) 

AUSTIN,  Tex.  —  Smoke  from 
the  barbecue  pits  curled  through 
the  live  oaks,  guests  burned 
their  fingers  on  sizzling  beef 
.spareribs  and  the  elite  of  Wash- 
ing(ton  officialdom  tiptoed  around 
in  street  shoes  today  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  held  a  news  con¬ 
ference  over  a  bale  of  hay. 

And  when  it  was  all  over, 
President  Johnson  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  off  into  the  sun¬ 
set.  Pierre  Salinger,  the  White 
House  press  secretary,  was 
nen’ously  astride  another  horse 
—  w'hen  last  seen  —  at  the 
Pi'esident’s  side. 

*  4>  * 

DECEMBER  28.  1963 

(From  a  New  York  Times  story.) 

STONEWALL,  Tex.  —  In 
high  good  humor.  President 
Johnson  handed  out  more  than 
30  broad-brimmed  felt  hats  and 
kept  up  a  running  conversation. 
At  one  point  he  called  upon  his 
press  secretary,  Pierre  Salinger, 
to  play  the  piano. 

«  *  * 

JANUARY  7,  1964 

(Cutlines  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.) 

HERE’S  WHAT  I  WANT  — 
President  Johnson,  standing  at 
a  rostrum  in  the  Rose  Garden 
at  the  White  House,  briefs  re- 
jwrters  on  his  State  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  message.  ...  He  called  for 
a  w’ar  on  poverty  in  the  U.  S. 

*  *  * 


p.m.  in  the  White  House  Fish 
Room  near  his  office.  .  .  .  The 
room  was  jammed  with  report¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Johnson,  turning 
from  a  statement  on  Panama 
to  the  (Bobby)  Baker  case,  sur¬ 
prised  reporters  with  his  re¬ 

marks.  He  left  the  room  befoi’e 
they  could  question  him. 

*  *  * 

JANUARY  23,  1964 

(From  a  story  by  Jack  Raymond  in 
the  New  York  Times.) 

Under  persistent  questioning 
today  at  a  news  conference  in 
his  office,  Mr.  Johnson  said  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  gift  of  a  miniature 

television  set  and  a  gift  of  a 

stereophonic  phonograph.  .  .  . 
The  subject  came  up  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  his 
impromptu  news  conference. 

*  Hi  * 

FEBRUARY  14,  1964 

(From  a  story  by  Dickson  Preston  in 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.) 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  is  hopping  mad 
over  criticism  by  newsmen  of 
President  Johnson’s  relations 
with  the  press.  He  says  most 
of  the  critics  are  soreheads  seek¬ 
ing  special  treatment. 

“The  reporters  who  wrote 
those  stories  are  the  same  guys 
who  have  been  around  asking 
for  private  interview’s  w’ith  the 
President,”  Salinger  said.  “Aft¬ 
er  they  get  them,  they  complain 
he  is  ‘coddling’  the  press  too 
much.” 

*  *  ♦ 

FEBRUARY  29,  1964 

(From  a  column  by  James  Reston  in 
the  New  York  Times.) 

President  Johnson  achieved 
his  major  objective  in  his  first 
televised  new’s  conference  today. 
He  surv’ived. 

He  approached  this  ordeal  like 
a  man  going  to  the  gallows.  He 
insisted,  from  the  first  day  he 
entered  the  White  House,  that 
tv  was  not  his  medium,  and  he 
w’as  right.  But  he  got  through 
today’s  assignment  in  good  or¬ 
der:  No  runs,  no  hits,  no  errors 
— and  several  issues  left  strand¬ 


Kiddies'  day. 


spring  day  combined  to  make 
it  his  best  news  conference  thus 
far.  From  a  stylistic  point  of 
view’,  that  is. 

n  *  * 

MARCH  19,  1964 

(From  a  story  by  Alvin  Spivak  of 
UPl.) 

George  E.  Reedy,  a  close  as¬ 
sociate  of  Presiclent  Johnson 
since  the  Chief  Executive’s  Sen¬ 
ate  days,  took  over  as  Presi¬ 
dential  Press  Secretary  today 

in  a  surprise  changing  of  the 

White  House  guard. 

*  «  * 

MAR(J1  21,  1964 

(From  a  story  by  Norman  Runnioo 
of  UPI.) 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
George  Reedy  said  today  .  .  . 

This  phrase  first  appeared  in 
Washington  news  dispatches 
last  Friday,  a  little  more  than 
12  hours  after  Pierre  Salinger 

—  to  a  lot  of  people’s  surprise 

—  quit  to  try  for  the  Senate  in 
California.  .  .  .  George  Edward 
Reedy  is  stepping  into  one  of 
the  most  backbreaking,  and  re- 
w’arding,  public  information  jobs 
in  the  w’orld.  He  w’ill  be  privy 
to  many  of  the  inner  secrets  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth. 


Leading  another  of  his  im¬ 
promptu  goodw’ill  tours  of  the 
White  House  last  night.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  told  four  w’omen 
reporters  that  Eisenhower  sat 
with  him  for  2%  hours  the  day 
after  President  Kennedy’s  as¬ 
sassination  and  gave  him  a  long 
memo  of  advice. 

•  *  * 

DECEMBER  25,  1963 

(From  a  story  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick 
in  the  Washington  Post.) 
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JANU.4RY  18,  1964 

(From  a  UPI  story.) 

President  Johnson  plans  to 
permit  television  coverage  of 
“some”  of  his  new’s  conferences. 
He  said  he  intended  “to  make 
full  use  of  telev’ision  in  the 
months  ahead.” 

*  *  * 

JANUARY  23,  1964 

(From  Washington  dispatches.) 

Mr.  Johnson  appeared  at  5:04 


ed. 

♦  ♦  * 

MARCH  7,  1964 

(From  a  .stoiy  by  Henry  Raymont  in 
the  New  York  Times.) 

A  friendlier  and  more  relaxed 
atmosphere  prevailed  today  at 
President  Johnson’s  second  new’s 
conference  to  be  televised  and 
broadcast  live  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  mood,  the  sun- 
filled,  elegant  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  and  a  glorious 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


*  *  * 

MARCH  21,  1964 

(From  the  Washington  Post.) 

Pierre  Salinger’s  departure 
from  the  White  House  was  so 
precipitate  that  he  was  unable 
to  say  goodbye  to  many  of  the 
staff  men  he  had  worked  with 
the  last  three  years  or  more. 
* 

MARCH  28,  1964 

(From  a  story  by  Douglas  Kiker  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.) 
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AUSTIN,  Tex.  —  Are  Presi¬ 
dent  'ohnson’s  press  confer¬ 
ences  ill  alike?  His  ninth  one, 
held  late  and  unexpectedly 
Satur  iay  afternoon  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch,  seems  to  offer  some 
confirmation  of  this  conclusion. 
It  was  devoted  to  old,  comfort¬ 
able  subjects. 

I  ♦  *  ♦ 

APRIL  1,  1964 

(From  an  AP  story.) 

JOHNSON  CITY,  Tex.  — 
Memo  from  the  White  House 
press  corps  to  the  man  in  the 
White  House:  Please  ease  up 
on  the  throttle;  it’s  a  tough  job 
trailing  a  President  and  an  im¬ 
possible  one  at  75  miles  an  hour. 

.  ...  Newsmen  found  over  the 

Easter  holiday  that  when  they 
trailed  him  at  60  to  65  miles 
an  hour  they  were  only  doing 
exactly  that  —  trailing. 

>K  *  * 

APRIL  1,  1964 

(From  an  AP  story.) 

A  substitute  press  plane 
brought  71  passengers  —  in¬ 
cluding  newsmen  and  presiden¬ 
tial  aides  —  back  to  the  capital 
early  today  .  .  .  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  press  plane  was  forced  to 
make  an  emergency  landing  at 
Dallas’  Love  Field  when  a 
broken  turbine  blade  knocked 
out  one  of  its  engines. 

*  •  ♦ 

APRIL  16,  1964 

(From  transcript  of  President’.s  news 
conference  in  Washington,  attended  by 
512  participants  and  spectators.) 

I  have  come  before  you  today 
for  a  regular  scheduled,  tele¬ 
vised,  notified -well -in -advance 
press  conference. ...  I  am  happy 
to  see  here  today  so  many  visit¬ 
ing  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
so  many  of  my  old  friends.  You 
are  welcomed  to  your  city. 

*  «  * 

APRIL  27,  1964 

(From  notes  by  an  E&P  reporter.) 

You  can  put  it  down  as  gospel 
that  a  story  about  an  animal 
or  a  child  will  outpull  just  about 
any  yam  short  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  This  became  apparent 
in  the  wake  of  pictures  showing 
the  President  picking  up  one  of 
his  beagle  hounds  by  the  ears 
before  a  large  gathering  on  the 
White  House  grounds. 

A  woman  reporter  near  him 
gasped  and  exclaimed:  “Oh, 
don’t  do  that!” 

The  President  then  explained 
that  he  picked  up  his  dog  by 
the  ears  “to  hear  him  bark.” 
“It’s  good  for  him.” 

The  rest  of  the  week  aides 
were  busy  digging  out  of  a  flood 
j  of  telegrams  and  letters  pro¬ 
testing  the  President’s  remark. 

The  next  day  the  President 
told  a  group  of  women  that  an 
AP  photographer  had  asked  for 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


"Oh,  don't  do  that!" 


the  picture  of  him  lifting  the 
dog  by  the  ears.  However,  Mar¬ 
vin  Arrowsmith  of  AP  .said, 
“Charley  Gorry  .says  he  didn’t 
request  the  picture,  he  simply 
shot  it.” 

*  *  * 

MAY  4,  1964 

(From  a  story  by  Sterling  F.  Green 
of  .\P.) 

Presient  Johnson  held  a  seven- 
lap  news  conference  today,  with 
20  reporters  trailing  and  ques¬ 
tioning  him  ’round  and  ’round 
the  White  House  grounds.  He 
discussed  golf,  politics,  poverty, 
dogs,  family,  news  coverage,  and 
the  President’s  safety  —  part 
of  it  off  the  record. 

«  *  * 

MAY  6,  1964 

(Cutlines  with  UPI  picture.) 

President  Johnson  (center 
right,  on  stage)  holds  his  news 
conference  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  He  invited  the  wives  and 
children  of  news  reporters  and 
photographers. 

*  *  * 

AUGUST  8,  1964 

(From  news  dispatches.) 

JOHNSON  CITY,  Tex.  — 
President  Johnson  greeted  about 
35  reporters  who  had  gotten  up 
at  8  a.m.  to  board  a  chartered 
bus  for  a  65-mile  journey  from 
Austin  to  the  LBJ  Ranch.  He 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many. 
«  *  * 

NOVEMBER  28,  1964 

(From  an  AP  story.) 

JOHNSON  CITY,  Tex.  — 
President  Johnson  poked  fun  at 
newsmen  today  in  his  first  press 
conference  since  Oct.  3.  The 
Chief  Executive,  speaking  from 

for  January  23,  1965 


the  front  lawn  of  his  ranch 
home,  directed  his  gibes  gen¬ 
erally  and  did  not  mention  any 
names. 

In  reference  to  Viet  Nam,  he 
remarked:  “I  would  say  that 
some  people  are  speculating  and 
taking  positions  that  I  would 
think  are  somewhat  premature.” 

Reporters  from  Washington 
said  afterward  they  felt  some 
of  these  stories  resulted  from 
background  briefings  by  State 
Department  officials. 

iii  *  III 

DECJ^IMBER  16,  1964 

(From  notes  of  an  E&P  reporter.) 

The  course  of  press  relations 
in  the  future  with  the  President 
will  quite  likely  continue  the 
pattern  of  quickly-called  con¬ 
ferences  and  off-the-record  ses¬ 
sions  with  prominent  newsmen. 
An  aide  of  the  President  says: 
“With  the  big  news  conference 
there  really  is  no  chance  for 
continuity  of  questioning.  You 
end  up  with  a  half-dozen  leads 
for  stories  but  no  real  story.  We 
would  prefer  going  into  some 
depth  on  a  particular  subject.” 
*  *  * 

DECEMBER  17,  1964 

(From  a  reporter’s  notes.) 

It  was  kind  of  a  wild  two 
hours  we  spent  in  LBJ’s  living 
quarters.  .  .  .  At  one  point  he 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  “high¬ 
ly  confidential”  report  which 
wouldn’t  be  made  public  until 
the  weekend. 

*  *  * 

JANUARY  17,  1965 

(From  a  story  by  David  Anderson  of 
UPI.) 

JOHNSON  CITY,  Tex.  — 
President  Johnson,  obviously  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  the  Texas  sun¬ 
shine,  today  took  newsmen  on 
a  wild  and  wooly  tour  of  the 
Texas  hill  country.  For  nearly 
three  hours,  Johnson  led  a  con¬ 
voy  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  around  dusty  ranch  trails. 

Once,  at  the  top  of  a  very 
narrow,  steep  incline,  Johnson 
said,  ‘“This,  gentlemen,  is  a  very 
dangerous  drive.” 

Looking  out  over  the  sun¬ 
drenched  pastures,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  “Now  why  in  the  .... 
would  anyone  want  to  go  to 
Washington  today?” 

• 

A  Capital  Change 

Concord,  N.  H. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  state’s 
history,  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  reporters  have  a  reg¬ 
ular  State  House  newsroom,  just 
around  the  comer  from  the 
House  and  Senate,  for  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature.  Gov.  John  W.  King 
agreed  with  newsmen  that  such 
a  capitol  office  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  combined  press. 


After  attending  church  services, 
Dec.  20,  the  President  shakes 
hands  with  Charles  Gorry,  AP 
photographer  who  caught  the  shot 
of  LBJ  lift'ng  his  hounds  by  the 
ears.  "You  won't  be  making  any 
more  of  those  pictures  this  year," 
the  President  remarked. 


UPI  Shifts  3  Men 
In  Pacific  Division 

New  assignments  for  three 
United  Press  International  exec¬ 
utives  in  the  Pacific  area  were 
announced  this  week  by  LeRoy 
Keller,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  international  divisions. 

Robert  N.  Bennyhoff,  manager 
in  Australia,  was  transferred 
from  Sydney  to  Los  Angeles  as 
a  regional  executive. 

Charles  Bernard,  manager  in 
Hawaii  for  the  past  12  years, 
goes  to  Sydney. 

Charles  R.  Moore,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  manager,  goes  to 
Honolulu  as  manager  for  Hawaii 
and  the  Central  Pacific. 

All  three  men  are  veteran 
UPI  newsmen  as  well  as  native 
Californians. 

Mr.  Bennyhoff  joined  UPI  in 
1941  after  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Nevada.  He  was  a 
major  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  11.  Mr.  Bernard  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  He  joined  UPI  in 
1944. 

Mr.  Moore  joined  UPI  in  San 
Francisco  in  1934.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

• 

Series  on  New  Youth 
Organization  Offered 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  youth  organization,  which 
in  less  than  a  year  sprang  from 
a  dozen  members  to  more  than 
3,000,  is  the  subject  of  a  series 
by  Bob  Sinclair  in  the  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer  and  News. 

The  stories  tell  how  the  or¬ 
ganization  grradually  overcame 
doubts  expressed  by  parents, 
religious  and  civic  leaders,  ac¬ 
quiring  a  headquarters  for 
dances  and  seven-day-a-week 
meetings  for  recreation,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  studies. 
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U.S.  Dailies 
Hold  Above 
60  Million 

Chicago 

Total  circulation  of  1,663  U.  S. 
dailies  exceeds  60  million  copies, 
despite  losses  suffered  by  the 
closing  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
(834,743)  and  several  other 
large  papers  in  the  1963-64  audit 
period. 

In  the  current  study  released 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  sales  of  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.  S.  totalled  48,- 
488,730,  a  gain  over  the  1963 
figure. 

The  only  group  failing  to 
show  an  increase  w'ere  morning 
newspapers,  but  this  was  at¬ 
tributed  mainly  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Mirror  and  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  Western  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times 
(71,339). 

All  309  U.  S.  morning  papers 
in  the  study  reported  average 
total  circulation  of  24,295,103, 
a  decline  of  .32%  from  1963, 
with  gains  in  41  states  and 
losses  in  seven  states. 

In  the  evening  field,  1,342  pa¬ 
pers  reported  35,334,590  copies 
sold.  This  was  an  increase  of 
1.27%,  with  gains  in  42  states, 
losses  in  seven  states. 

Only  Alabama,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Pennsylvania  show’ed 
declines  in  total  morning  and 
evening  circulation. 

The  largest  percentage  gain 
—  13%  —  was  scored  by  all¬ 
day  newspapers,  with  a  total  of 
515,889.  Part  of  this  was  due 
to  including  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Times-Democrat  for  the 
first  time. 

The  study,  covering  both 
ABC-audited  and  non-ABC  pa¬ 
pers,  gave  the  U.  S.  daily  total 
as  60,145,582.  The  total  has  been 
above  the  60-million  mark  for 
several  years. 

Circulation  of  20  morning  pa¬ 
pers  in  Canada  increased  2.4% 
to  975,867,  and  86  evening  pa¬ 
pers  were  up  nearly  1%  to  3,- 
285,706.  Sunday-dated  papers 
declined  8%  to  680,405,  partly 
due  to  a  change  of  publication 
to  Saturday  by  a  paper  in  Mont¬ 
real. 


C.  E,  Becomes  Prober 

Chicago 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  turned  to  journalism 
to  hire  a  lawyer  to  direct  its 
investigation  of  health  frauds. 
He  is  H.  Doyl  Taylor,  a  member 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  staff  since  1930  and 
city  editor  of  the  Tribune  since 
1950. 


Morrish  Newhouse  Notson  Miller 


Newhouse  Makes  Morrish 
Jersey  City  Publisher 


William  R.  Morrish,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  since  1954,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 
The  Joumal  and  the  Oregonian 
are  in  the  Newhouse  group  of 
newspapers. 

The  title  of  publisher  has  gone 
unfilled  on  the  Joumal  in  recent 
years.  Donald  R.  Newhouse,  a 
son  of  S.  I.  Newhouse,  was  in 
the  command  post  until  he 
moved  to  Newark  several 
months  ago  to  super\’ise  the 
Star-Ledger’s  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  interim,  Richard 
E.  Diamond,  general  manager 
of  the  Staten  Island  Advance, 
has  lieen  in  charge.  He  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Advance. 

During  the  10  years  “Dick” 
Morrish  was  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  M.  J.  Frey,  he  embellished 
his  reputation  as  a  labor  spe¬ 
cialist.  Previously  he  spent  eight 
years  in  new'spaper  association 
work,  specializing  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  He  was  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago,  then  he 
was  associate  executive  secre- 
tar>’  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association. 

Bom  in  Chicago  Feb.  23, 1920, 
Mr.  Morrish  was  reared  in  In¬ 
diana.  He  was  graduated  from 
DePauw  University  in  1942.  He 
served  as  an  engineering  officer 
with  the  navy  during  World 
War  II. 

Oianges  in  Portland 

Realignment  of  executives 
and  two  new  positions  within 
the  Oregonian  were  announced 
by  Mr.  Frey. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oregonian  nearly 
24  years,  becomes  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Frey  said:  “In  my  ab- 
•sence,  he  will  be  in  charge.” 

Donald  Newhouse,  production 
manager,  was  named  business 
manager  and  will  take  charge 
of  the  plant,  production,  build¬ 
ings  (both  the  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal)  and  purchas¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Notson  announced  that 
his  long-time  assistant  manag¬ 


ing  editor,  Edward  M.  Miller, 
would  be  managing  editor.  The 
city  editor,  J.  Richard  Nokes, 
moves  up  to  assistant  managing 
editor. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  turn,  name<l 
Paul  Laartz,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  as  city  editor. 

• 

.\NPA  Nejsoliat«»rs 
Seminar  Jan.  2,^ 

Chicago 

The  20th  ANPA  Negotiators 
Seminar  will  be  conducted,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Industrial 
Relations  Center  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  at  the  Center 
for  Continuing  Education  at  the 
university  the  week  of  Jan.  25. 

Fundamentals  of  newspaper 
labor  relations  will  be  taught  in 
the  basic  section,  with  emphasis 
upon  negotiations.  In  the  ad¬ 
vanced  section,  current  topics  of 
importance  in  newspaper  labor 
relations  will  be  discussed  in 
depth.  Included  in  the  topical 
discussions  will  be  management 
rights,  jurisdiction,  telet3rpe- 
setters,  computers  and  manning. 

Instructors  and  leaders  will 
include  publishers  and  news¬ 
paper  association  leaders,  labor 
relations  experts  and  authori¬ 
ties  in  special  areas  of  labor 
relations. 

• 

Publisher  Named 
By  Scripps  Papers 

Banning,  Calif. 

Mort  Kresner,  publisher  of 
the  Banning  Record  and  Beau¬ 
mont  Gazette  since  1961  and  a 
staff  member  since  1952,  has 
resigned  to  devote  more  time  to 
personal  business. 

Succeeding  him  as  publisher 
of  the  Scripps  League  dailies  is 
C.  A.  Gephardt,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Star 
News,  and  onetime  owner  of 
newspapers  in  Pasadena  and 
Gardena,  Calif. 

Last  year  Mr.  Kresner  sold 
his  interest  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers. 


Red  China 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


mission  of  reporters  with  the 
Peking  representatives  at  War¬ 
saw  on  several  occasions  —  al¬ 
ways  without  success.  He  notes: 
“ANPA  is  now  convinced  that 
the  real  barrier  to  admission 
of  American  reporters  is  the 
government  of  Red  China  and 
that  only  continuous  efforts  by 
U.  S.  newspapers  will  have  any 
chance  of  achieving  the  goal  of 
actual  entry  of  several  report¬ 
ers.” 

Mr.  Smith  noted  that  for 
some  time  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  maintained  a  list  of 
correspondents  designated  by 
their  news  media  as  prepared 
to  go  to  China,  adding:  “By  this 
method  the  State  Department 
has  in  effect  pre-vali^ted  the 
passports  of  correspondents  on 
the  list  (who  now  number  46) 
for  travel  to  mainland  China 
any  time  they  can  obtain  per¬ 
mission.  Up  to  the  present  no 
U.  S.  correspondent  whose  name 
was  on  the  list  has  obtained  per¬ 
mission,  though  many  have  tried. 
Even  when  reporters  of  other 
nationalities  have  received  \isas 
U.  S.  reporters  have  been  turned 
down  by  the  Communist  authori¬ 
ties.” 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  ANPA  is 
interested  in  achieving  the  goal 
of  reporter-entry  “for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  American  people.” 

AP  and  UPI  to  Act 

The  letter  broke  the  silence 
which  the  State  Department  had 
imposed  on  the  recent  talks. 
Now  that  “the  waps  were  off,” 
executives  of  both  AP  and  UPI 
said  they  would  renew  their  bids 
to  get  reporters  into  Red  China 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Still  undetermined,  was 
whether  Peking  would  still  in¬ 
sist  on  a  quid  pro  quo  —  an  ex¬ 
change  of  newsmen  —  and 
whether  the  U.  S.  officially  would 
accept  the  “journalists”  China 
.sendis  here. 

Several  years  ago  Peking  ad¬ 
mitted  a  few  U.  S.  newsmen  for 
limited  coverage,  then  slammed 
the  doors  again.  Meanwhile, 
Canadian  and  French  news 
agencies  have  been  allowed  to 
establish  bureaus  there. 

• 

On  Senator’s  Staff 

Washington 

Jerry  A.  O’Leary,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  reporter  who  retired 
last  year,  has  been  named  press 
assistant  to  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson  (D-Virginia).  Mr. 
O’Leary,  67,  covered  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  Star  for  45  years. 
His  son,  Jeremiah  Jr.,  is  Latin 
America  writer  of  the  Star. 
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In  50  Years:  From  ‘J’  Shack 
,  T o  School  of  Communication 


The  School  of  Journalism  at  Austin. 


Anniversary  in  Texas 
Marks  Departnre  from 
Jtnirnalism  Concept 

Austin,  Texas 
The  Texas  Press  Association’s 
mid-winter  meeting  here  Jan. 
22-23  honored  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  University  of 
Texas  .School  of  Journalism. 


As  early  as  1881  an  editorial 
was  ])ublished  announcing  plans 
for  establishing  a  state  univer¬ 
sity  in  Austin,  Texas.  J.  Armoy 
Knox  and  Alexander  E.  Sweet  in 
Texas  Siftings,  with  offices  in 
New  York  and  Austin,  editorial¬ 
ized,  “Now  what  the  editors  of 
the  Texas  press  expect  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  legislature  is  that 
it  create  a  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Texans  did  get  their  univer¬ 
sity,  but  it  was  33  years  before 
editors  got  their  department  of 
journalism.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
legislature  voted  to  allow  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  establish  a 
school  of  journalism  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

First  Professor 

When  the  school  was  set  up, 
the  Regents  selected  William 
Hardin  Mayes  as  professor  and 
head.  The  selection  was  fortu¬ 
nate.  Mayes,  a  native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  had  come  to  Texas  in 
1882  and  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Texas  bar.  He  set  up  a  law 
practice  in  Brownwood  but  de¬ 
voted  most  of  his  time  to  being 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Brownwood  Bulletin.  In  1913-14 
he  served  as  lieutenant  governor 
of  Texas. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  newly  created  school,  Mayes 
pointed  out  that  some  phase  of 
journalism  was  offered  in  26  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  in  the 
country,  usually  as  a  chair  of 
journalism  in  the  department  of 
English  or  some  other  school. 
“Less  than  half  a  dozen  schools 
confer  degrees,  and  the  oldest 
of  these  schools  is  but  six  years 
old,”  he  once  wrote.  “In  estab¬ 
lishing  this  school,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  is  meeting  an  im¬ 
perative  demand  for  facilities 
for  the  expert  —  professional 
training  of  journalists  in  the 
Southwest.” 

In  the  spring  of  1914  Mayes 
visited  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
and  in  a  talk  there  revealed  his 
plans  for  visiting  Columbia, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  universities  to  study 
methods  and  materials  used  in 
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their  journalism  courses.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  tours,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  “The  course  offered  in 
journalism  in  the  University  of 
Texas  will  be  laid  on  a  broad 
academic  foundation  and  will  be 
most  thorough  in  every  respect.” 

36  in  Initial  Class 

Thirty-six  students  enrolled 
for  journalism  courses  that  first 
year,  but  it  was  1919  before  a 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree 
was  offered.  Two  Master  of 
Journalism  degrees  were  award¬ 
ed,  the  first  going  to  Stuart  Mc¬ 
Gregor  in  1915  and  the  second 
to  Ada  Frances  Miller  in  1917. 

The  students  who  enrolled 
that  first  year  met  their  classes 
in  a  frame  building  on  the  south¬ 
west  comer  of  the  campus 
shared  with  the  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  History.  The  shack  be¬ 
came  known  as  J  Hall.  Class¬ 
rooms  here  included  a  print  shop 
and  a  “writing  room,”  and  many 
stories  continue  to  circulate 
about  early  students’  having  to 
feed  the  pot-bellied  stove  during 
northers. 

Mayes  was  assisted  by  three 
faculty  members.  B.  O.  Brown 
taught  business  management 
and  advertising  courses; 
Vaughan  Bryant  offered  instruc¬ 
tion  in  basic  reporting,  editing, 
and  magazine  writing;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Collins  was  in  charge  of 
the  printing  laboratory.  Mayes 
offered  a  course  titled  “History 
and  Principles  of  Journalism.” 

By  1919  enrollment  had 
jumped  to  105  and  for  the  1924- 
25  session  had  climbed  to  203. 
The  next  year,  however,  a  de¬ 
cline  was  registered  due  to  im- 
favorable  publicity.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  at  the 
time,  Paul  J.  Thompson,  was 
moved  into  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  until  the  journalism 
department  was  restored.  When 
journalism  was  returned,  the 
department  had  Thompson  as  its 
head  and  an  enrollment  of  105 
students.  Courses  were  offered 
in  an  unpainted  shack,  and  stu- 
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dents  often  complained  about 
having  to  kill  bats  before  put¬ 
ting  out  an  edition  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Teachers  still  found 
themselves  shoveling  coal  into 
stoves  between  sessions  of 
shoveling  out  instruction. 

Acting  at  the  request  of  David 
M.  Warren,  a  newspaperman 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  Paul  J.  Thompson 
in  1946  prepared  a  survey  on 
the  needs  of  the  department. 
That  year  the  department  hired 
a  full  time  librarian,  and  two 
years  later  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
accredited  the  University’s  de¬ 
partment  as  one  of  35  in  the 
nation  approved  as  having  ade¬ 
quate  facilities,  faculty,  and 
standards.  That  year  the  Re¬ 
gents  approved  the  School  sta¬ 
tus. 

School  of  Communication 

Journalism  classes  today  are 
taught  in  a  $635,000  building, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1952. 
Enrollment  figures  show  that 
460  individuals  are  enrolled  in 
at  least  one  or  more  journalism 
classes.  Six  of  the  12  faculty 
members  have  doctorates. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  the  School 
of  Journalism  will  become  part 
of  a  School  of  Communication, 
and  Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  di¬ 
rector  of  journalism,  will  be¬ 
come  its  director. 

Dr.  Redick  believes  that  by 
2000  A.D.  the  communication 
media  will  have  radically 
changed  commensurate  with  the 
society  it  serves.  Increased  lei¬ 
sure  time  and  a  better  educated 
public  will  alter  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  material  read. 
Electronic  printing  and  other 
technological  advances  will  vast¬ 
ly  shorten  the  time  necessary 
to  inform  the  public  of  news 
events. 

“It  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  and  newsmen  alike  that  the 
various  news  media  should  be 
systematically  studied,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  graduate  level,  to  dis¬ 


cern  and  interpret  these  pat¬ 
terns  of  change,”  Dr.  Reddick 
said.  The  School  of  Communi¬ 
cation  is  being  established  to 
accomplish  this  goal  in  Texas. 

Combined  in  the  school  will 
be  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  Department  of  Speech, 
and  the  Department  of  ^dio- 
Television-Film.  Several  advan¬ 
tages  will  accrue  from  this  com¬ 
bination.  A  closer  association  of 
the  graduate  students  and  facul¬ 
ties  will  provide  inclusion  of  the 
essential  elements  of  all  the  me¬ 
dia  into  as  many  graduate 
courses  as  possible,  and  some 
undergraduate  courses. 

“At  present,  only  an  under¬ 
graduate  radio-news  course  has 
instructional  elements  of  the 
different  media  integrated  into 
its  subject  matter,”  said  Dr. 
Norris  Davis,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  added  that  the  only 
possible  future  combination  be¬ 
ing  contemplated  is  in  photog¬ 
raphy  instruction.  Dr.  Reddick 
stipulated,  however,  that  there 
will  be  increasing  attention  to¬ 
ward  considering  the  impact  of 
communication  upon  the  public, 
and  the  role  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  society.  “Until 
now  there  has  been  very  little 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  mass 
media  in  society,”  he  said,  “and 
we  hope  to  have  our  students 
better  informed  in  this  area.” 

Stronger  Graduate  Program 

“Besides  emphasizing  com¬ 
munication  as  an  area  deserving 
scholarly  study,  the  school  will 
also  strengthen  the  graduate 
program  by  providing  a  fuller 
investigation  of  the  entire  field,” 
explained  Dr.  Reddick.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  graduate  students  could 
examine  periodically  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  an  idea  from  one  person 
to  another.  Consequently,  the 
communications  media  could 
keep  pace  with  new  findings 
which  increase  understanding  of 
how  man’s  mental  and  physical 
processes  affect  his  assimilation 
of  communication  material,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  technolo¬ 
gical  advances.  These  graduates 
then  would  be  able  to  lead  their 
particular  discipline  to  the 
frontier  of  knowledge  rather 
than  lagging  behind  with  out¬ 
moded  methods  and  concepts. 

Another  aspect  of  the  School 
of  Communication  is  that  70 
percent  of  an  undergraduate’s 
courses  still  must  be  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  field  although  the 
school  will  be  administratively 
detached  from  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  arrangement  will 
also  attract  more  funds  for 
grraduate  research.  Furthermore, 
students  must  have  at  least  60 
semester  hours  of  college  credit 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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tv  Reporter 
Lisa  Howard 
Loses  Show 


Lisa  Howard,  $500  a  week 
television  news  commentator, 
lost  out  in  court  this  week 
against  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  Her  suit  to  force 
ABC  to  reinstate  her  as  a  tv 
reporter  and  efforts  to  enjoin 
the  network  from  using  her  for¬ 
mer  program  format  failed. 

Miss  Howard  had  charged  that 
she  was  unfairly  dropped  from 
the  network’s  news  staff  be¬ 
cause  of  her  work  during  the 
campaign  for  the  Democrats  for 
Johnson  and  Keating  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  resulting  damage  to 
her  “reputation  and  standing” 
in  the  television  industry. 

In  rejecting  the  suit,  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  ijouis 
J.  Capozoli  held:  “The  sharp 
disagreement  of  the  parties,  the 
undisputed  custom  of  the  indus¬ 
try  which  frowns  on  news  per¬ 
sonnel  endorsing  political  candi¬ 
dates  publicly  .  . .  lead  this  court 
to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  rights  of  this  plain¬ 
tiff  after  a  trial,  certainly  as  of 
now,  she  has  failed  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  clear  legal  right  to  the 
relief  she  seeks,  as  the  law  re¬ 
quires.” 

The  network  said  Miss  How¬ 
ard’s  political  activities  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  tradition  of  non-par¬ 
ticipation  by  reporters  in  prom¬ 
inent  political  contests.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  ABC  said,  she  had  acted  in 
an  insubordinate  manner  on 
several  occasions. 

Miss  Howard  continues  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  salary,  under  contract, 
until  September.  Her  former 
program  was  “Lisa  Howard  and 
News  with  the  Woman’s  Touch.” 
It  was  taken  off  the  air  last 
fall. 

The  case  came  to  court  in  De¬ 
cember.  An  attorney  for  ABC 
told  the  court  that  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  had  called  off  an  in- 
ter\dew  in  the  White  House 
when  she  learned  Lisa  Howard 
might  become  involved  in  it. 

Clarence  Fried,  representing 
ABC,  told  of  the  incident  during 
a  pre-trial  hearing  of  a  $2  mil¬ 
lion  damage  suit  brought  by 
Miss  Howard  against  the  net¬ 
work. 

Mr.  Fried  said  Miss  Howard 
flew  to  Washington  “without 
any  authorization  from  anyone” 
after  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  Howard  K.  Smith  of 
ABC’s  news  staff  to  interview 
the  First  Lady.  The  interview 
subsequently  took  place. 

ABC’s  attorney  also  alleged 
that  Miss  Howard  had  interfered 
in  a  planned  interview  with  Sen. 


FIRST  IN  LINE — Robert  B.  Miller,  left  receives  the  first  national  award 
for  leadership  in  the  field  of  community  health  and  welfare  planning. 
Making  the  award  is  William  Block,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  chairman  of  the  awards  committee.  Mr.  Miller  Is  publisher 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 


Barry  Goldwater.  He  told  the 
court  that  the  network  had 
warned  her  “she  vv’as  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  escapades  on  her  own.” 

Seeking  reinstatement  of  her 
news  show.  Miss  Howard’s  law¬ 
yer  told  the  court  that  monetaiy 
compensation  couldn’t  offset  the 
damage  done  Miss  Howard’s 
career  by  lack  of  daily  exposure 
to  her  audience. 

• 

Higgiii8  in  Charge 
Of  NEA  Periodicals 

Washington 

Charles  J.  Higgins  has  been 
named  Director  of  Publications 
for  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  trade  association  for 
small  newspapers.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  association’s  monthly 
magazine.  National  Publisher, 
and  the  bi-weekly  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary. 

Mr.  Higgins,  with  NEA  since 
January,  1961,  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  to  NEA  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Theodore  A.  Serrill.  Prior 
to  joining  NEA,  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  mail  sales  manager 
for  Nation’s  Business  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Moving  of  Publishers  Auxil¬ 
iary  editorial  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  the  National  Press  Club 
Building  in  Washington  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  editorial  changes.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dorr,  managing  editor, 
becomes  editor,  and  Edwin  G. 
Schwenn,  executive  editor,  moves 
to  Printing  Views,  Chicago- 
based  grraphic  arts  publication, 
as  editor. 

Mr.  Dorr  said  “Aux”  will  be 
printed  offset  beginning  with  the 
Feb.  13  issue. 


Publisher  Cited 
For  Leadership 
In  Hospital  Plan 

Philadelphia 

The  first  recipient  of  a  na¬ 
tional  award  for  voluntary  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  field  of  community 
health  and  welfare  planning  is  a 
newspaper  publisher. 

Robert  B.  Miller,  executive 
chairman  of  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News,  received  the 
Newton  D.  Baker  II  Award  here 
Jan.  16  at  the  Citizens’  Con¬ 
ference  on  Community  Planning 
sponsored  by  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America. 

Battle  Creek,  through  Mr. 
Miller’s  leadership,  became  the 
first  community  in  Michigan, 
and  the  first  of  its  size  in  the 
country,  to  initiate  and  complete 
a  co-ordinated  community-wide 
program  for  hospital  expansion. 

Mr.  Miller  was  cited  for  his 
leadership,  since  1960,  of  a  30- 
member  Hospital  Development 
Committee,  which  resulted  in  a 
more  adequate  program  of  hos¬ 
pital  care  and  in  saving  Battle 
Creek  an  estimated  $4.5  million 
through  co-ordination  of  expan¬ 
sion  programs  of  seven  local 
hospitals  and  elimination  of  dup¬ 
lication  of  equipment. 

It  is  estimated  the  community 
will  be  saved  an  additional  $1.8 
million  annually  in  operating 
costs. 

The  award  is  named  in  honor 
of  Newton  D.  Baker  II  who 
pioneered  the  formation  of  com¬ 
munity  health  and  welfare  coun¬ 
cils. 


Single  Rate 
Card  Posted 
At  Trenton 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Trenton  Times  mwspa- 
jiers  have  announced  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  single  rate  plan  for 
advertising,  effective  April  1. 

The  Times,  publi.shed  evening 
with  a  circulation  of  74,476,  will 
have  a  rate  of  27.5c  a  line,  and 
the  Sunday  Times,  83,586,  will 
have  a  rate  of  29c  a  line. 

Besides  the  single  net  rate  for 
both  general  and  local  advertis¬ 
ers,  the  same  bulk  rate  discounts 
are  available  to  all  advertisers, 
making  it  possible  for  a  national 
adv'ertiser  to  enjoy  the  same 
volume  discount  as  the  largest 
volume  retail  advertiser.  Gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  will  have  the 
15%  agency  commission  added 
to  their  billings. 

Adv'ertising  Director  James  J. 
Dougherty  said  that  circulation 
growth  of  the  papers  since  the 
last  retail  rate  increase  in  June, 
1963,  had  caused  the  rate  struc¬ 
ture  to  approach  an  equalized 
level. 

“This  seems,”  he  said,  “to  be 
the  practical  time  to  identify 
the  Times  newspapers  as  a  one- 
rate  medium.” 

Mr.  Dougherty  pointed  out 
that  for  many  years  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  “pennies  away 
D'om  the  equal  rate.” 

The  retail  net  rate  prior  to 
this  change  was  26c  a  line  both 
for  Sunday  and  daily  and  the 
net  national  line  rate  was  27.3c. 

In  1964,  for  the  first  time  in 
Times  history,  total  paid  adver¬ 
tising  exceeded  20  million  lines. 
The  gain  was  629,403  lines  over 
the  1963  total. 

• 

Ad  Section  Raises 
S40,000  for  Music 

Milwaukee 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
brokered  its  space  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  a  Sunday  rotogravure 
section  to  benefit  the  Milwaukee 
Symphony  orchestra. 

The  Journal’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  worked  with  the  Sym¬ 
phony  women’s  league  to  sell 
ads  and  line  up  civic  and  social 
leaders  and  symphony  sup¬ 
porters  as  models.  The  ad  linage 
was  sold  on  a  single-rate,  non- 
commissionable  basis — reason¬ 
able  enough  to  protect  the 
Journal’s  regular  advertisers, 
yet  high  enough  to  make  a 
profit  for  the  symphony.  The 
edition,  20  full  sized  pages,  car¬ 
ried  76  ads  at  a  net  profit  to  the 
symphony  of  $40,000. 
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IN  BEING  TOO  EXPERT^^^ 

Good  Reporters  Make 
I  Best  Science  Writers 


Ity  Caryl  Rivers 

Washington 

Howard  Simons  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  winner  of  one  of 
the  major  science  writing 
awards  for  1964,  has  a  theory 
that  he  calls  the  “pediatrics” 
and  the  “geriatrics”  of  science 
writing. 

“Science  is  involved  in  two 
kinds  of  stories,”  he  says.  “One 
I  is  the  straight  science  story  of 
the  What  Is  the  World  Made 
Of?  variety — maybe  a  ‘gee  whiz’ 
'  piece  aliout  neutrinos.  But  there 
is  also  the  co-incidence  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  politics  in  stories  about 
such  things  as  nuclear  fallout, 
the  multi-lateral  force,  pesti¬ 
cides  and  thalidomide. 

“There’s  a  strong  scientific 
angle  in  these  stories,  but  they 
:  also  deal  with  politics  and  eco- 
I  nomics.  The  young  kids  in  a 
j  science  writer’s  audience  usually 
'  don’t  care  about  whether  France 
wants  the  MLF  but  they  do 
want  to  know  about  neutrinos. 
Their  jiarents  care — hopefully — 
about  MLF,  but  the  theory  of 
neutrinos  or  the  new  math  is  a 
bit  beyond  them.  You  have  to 
I  write  for  both  audiences  even 
though  the  coverage  of  science 
as  politics  is  far  sexier  and  more 
personally  rewarding.” 

Mr.  Simons,  35,  received  the 
$1000  award  from  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Educational  foundation 
i  for  three  articles  that  appeared 
’  in  the  Post  last  year.  They 
.  dealt  with  the  Samos  space 
I  satellites,  cybernetics  in  Russia 
I  and  studies  of  the  planet 
1  Jupiter.  Mr.  Simons  is  the  sec- 
!  ond  man  to  win  the  AAAS 
i  award  twice,  having  been  simil- 
I  arly  honored  in  1962.  The  only 
other  double  winner  is  Victor 
Cohn  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une.  The  Washington  Post  is  the 
*  only  newspaper  to  win  the 
award  three  times.  Post  reporter 
Nate  Haseltine  was  cited  in 
1953. 

Jargon  Hides  Ignorance 

■  Mr.  Simons  calls  himself  “an 
i  English-History  major  who  fell 
into  science.”  He  says,  “There 
are  two  schools  of  thought  about 
what  a  science  writer  should  be. 
One  suggests  that  he  ought  to 
have  scientific  training.  The 
,  other  says  any  good  reporter  can 
be  a  good  science  reporter.  It’s 
said  that  a  non  scientist  often 
doesn’t  really  know  what  he’s 
writing  about  and  uses  scien¬ 


tific  jargon  to  cover  up  his 
ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
reporter  who  knows  too  much 
assumes  his  audience  knows  too 
much.  It’s  probably  a  tossup, 
but  I’m  .still  a  believer  in  the 
fact  that  a  good  reporter  can  do 
as  good  a  job  for  a  newspaper 
as  a  man  trained  in  the  field. 
There’s  a  danger  of  being  too 
expert.” 

The  Post  reporter  says  there 

is  a  growing  trend  on  large 

newspapers  now  to  “specialize 
the  specialists.”  On  the  Wash¬ 
ington  paper,  Nate  Haseltine 

covers  medicine  and  the  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  and  Howard  Simons 
reports  on  “what  my  colleague 
calls  the  dead  sciences — also 
most  of  the  public  policy 
stories.” 

Mr.  Simons  gives  the  Po.st 

much  of  the  credit  for  his  suc¬ 
cess.  “The  paper  permits  me  to 
do  the  kinds  of  stories  that  ex¬ 
cite  me,”  he  says.  “If  I  want  to 
do  a  story  on  the  planet  Jupiter 
I  don’t  have  to  have  a  news  peg 
to  hang  it  on.  It’s  my  feeling 
that  if  we  carry  columns  about 
chess  and  sports  and  comic 
strips,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  about  science  without  a 
“today”  lead.  The  Post  sent  me 
to  Europe  for  four  and  a  half 
months  this  summer,  and  my 
only  assignment  was  to  report 
when  I  wanted  to  on  science  in 
Europe.  I  doubt  that  many  sci¬ 
ence  writers  have  the  freedom 
the  Post  gives  me.” 

The  AAAS  award  winner  finds 
he  often  uses  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  basic  science  story 
than  to  a  science-public  policy 
story. 

Trapped  By  Tradition 

“I  must  assume  that  a  report 
at  a  scientific  meeting  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  years  of  work.  To  write 
a  story  saying  that  ‘X’  was  dis¬ 
covered  today  is  a  fiction.  The 
today  lead  is  something  most  of 
us  do  because  we  are  still 
trapped  in  traditional  ideas  of 
newspapering.  At  a  scientific 
meeting  there  may  be  hundreds 
of  papers  delivered,  all  of  them 
important.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn’t  pick  up  one  of 
those  papers  three  weeks  later 
and  do  a  story  about  it.  But  the 
traditional  light  bulb  flashes  on 
in  our  minds  and  says  it’s  old 
if  it’s  not  hung  up  like  a  coat 
on  a  news  peg.” 

Mr.  Simons  says  he  will  often 
call  a  scientist  after  he  has 
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NEWS  IS  NOTED  by  Howard  Simons.  "If  may  be  a  straight  science 
story,  or  maybe,  a  'gee  whiz'  piece,"  but  it  won't  contain  "jargon  to 
cover  up  ignorance." 


written  a  story,  read  it  back  to 
him  and  let  the  scientist  make 
corrections  in  statements  of  fact. 
“This  may  be  repugnant  to  some 
of  my  colleagues,  but  I’d  rather 
have  great  accuracy  than  great 
prose.  We  make  go^  use  of  sci¬ 
entists.  We’re  literally  acting 
as  parasites.”  Mr.  Simons  how¬ 
ever,  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
he  follows  this  practice  only  in 
statements  about  scientific  fact, 
not  in  stories  dealing  with  pub¬ 
lic  policy. 

The  Post  reporter  finds  that 
the  science  field  is  as  competitive 
as  other  fields  of  journalism,  but 
he  finds  the  “scoop”  less  easily 
definable. 

“There  are  so  many  things 
happening  in  Washington.  The 
best  I  can  do  is  get  around  to 
each  of  the  agencies  maybe  once 
every  three  months  or  once 
every  six  months.  What  is  a 
scoop?  The  fact  that  I’m  the 
only  guy  who  had  time  to  pay 
attention  to  a  particular  proj¬ 
ect  at  an  agency?  You  can’t 
ignore  competition,  but  to  be 
competitive  at  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tortion  is  a  sin.  If  a  scoop  is  an 
informed  story  before  an  arti¬ 
ficial  release  date  set  by  an 
agency  that’s  good,  but  rushing 
into  print  just  for  the  sake  of 
being  first  without  accurate 
information  is  bad.” 

Background  To  Scoop 

In  the  hyphenated  field  of 
science-politics,  Mr.  Simons  en¬ 
joys  the  sport  of  “the  great 
hunt.”  He  says,  “Where  secrecy 
is  involved,  the  job  is  to  try  and 
put  little  tidbits  together  and  of 


course  not  violate  national  secur¬ 
ity.  That’s  how  Murrey  Marder 
and  I  wrote  the  first  story  sug¬ 
gesting  that  there  was  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Kennedy  and 
Khruschchev  before  the  test  ban 
treaty.  We  got  little  dribs  and 
drabs  of  information  and  pieced 
them  together.”  Both  reporters 
won  honorable  mention  in  the 
Raymond  Clapper  award  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  story. 

The  Post’s  double-award  win¬ 
ner  says  he  never  finds  that  spe¬ 
cializing  in  science  restricts  him 
as  a  reporter.  “The  field  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  as  broad  as  I  want  to 
make  it,”  he  says.  “There  is  not 
an  area  of  human  endeavor  that 
precludes  science.  Take  a  look  at 
the  State  of  the  Union  message. 
Go  down  the  whole  list — health, 
mass  transportation,  conserva¬ 
tion,  urban  renewal — and  you’ll 
find  that  in  every  item  a  scien¬ 
tist  has  his  finger  in  the  pie.” 

As  both  a  science  writer  and 
a  reporter  of  politics,  Mr. 
Simons  is  intrigued  by  the  “in¬ 
teraction  between  the  scientist 
and  the  humanist  in  the  guise  of 
the  politician.”  He  is  convinced 
that  the  reins  of  control  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  where  science  is  in¬ 
volved  belongs  in  the  hands  of 
the  politicians.  “Science  should 
not  dominate,”  he  says.  “If  we 
ever  start  to  think  science  is 
the  answer  to  all  our  problems, 
we’re  in  trouble.  Where  politics 
and  science  are  involved,  the 
amateur  is  far  better  than  the 
expert  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.”  He  says  that  “some  ex¬ 
citing  things”  happened  under 
{Contiruied  on  page  52) 
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Should  your  son 
bocoms  an  advarlising  man 
...Ilka  David? 


Should  your  daughtor 
bocoma  an  advartising  woman 
...Ilka  Marilyn? 
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People  of  Advertising  Build  an  Image 


.president  of  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  is  chairman 
of  the  plans  committee. 

First  four  of  the  real-life 
case  studies  are  being  re¬ 
leased  to  all  media  through 
the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  655  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  the 
Advertising  Association  of 
the  West,  337  World  Trade 

A  typical  advertisement  in 
the  newspaper  series  has  the 
headline,  “Should  your  son 
become  an  advertising  man 
.  .  .  like  David?”  Copy  tells 
how  David  Gray,  an  account 
executive  at  an  advertising 
agency,  contributes  to  the 


work  of  the  agency,  to  the 
advertising  program  of  the 
client  and  to  useful  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  of  the 
consumer.  Illustrations  and 
captions  combine  to  tell  the 
real-life  story  of  David  Gray, 
not  only  at  work,  but  outside 
the  office  as  well.  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  closes  with  a 
similar  message:  “Of  course, 
David  is  not  an  average  guy. 
But  then  is  your  son?  Why 
shouldn’t  he  become  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man?  To  find  out 
what  it’s  really  like  to  work 
in  advertising,  write  your 
local  advertising  club.” 


veloped  its  1965  information¬ 
al  campaign  around  “The 
People  of  Advertising.”  An 
extensive  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  featuring  real-life  case 
studies  of  real  people  who 
work  in  advertising  jobs  will 
be  employed  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  advertising  business 
in  a  down-to-earth  way.  (See 
cuts). 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  was 
selected  as  the  agency  to  de¬ 
velop  the  plan  and  execute 
the  materials.  Herbert  G. 
Drake,  Ayer  vicepresident  in 
San  Francisco,  is  chairman 
of  the  national  program,  and 
Harry  Bright,  assistant  vice- 


An  advertising  recognition 
program  for  1965  employs  a 
new  format  to  tell  the  storj' 
of  the  advertising  industry, 
beginning  Feb.  7-13  —  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Week  — 
and  continuing  throughout 
the  year. 

The  program  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  and 
the  Advertising  Association 
of  the  West  and  their  185 
affiliated  clubs. 

In  a  departure  from  pro¬ 
grams  of  past  years  in  both 
theme  and  execution,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  has  de¬ 


Ski  Theme  Features 
Jim  Beam  Advertising 


Margarine  in  March 

A  major  promotion  of  New 


will  be  seen  in  almost  100  news¬ 
papers  during  the  week  of 
March  29, 


by  the  Tribune-Star  Publishing  v 
Co.  Offering  the  information, 
which  is  based  on  1960  Census  of  I  t 


Chicago 

Advertising  in  749  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country  in  the 
next  several  weeks  by  the  James 
B.  Beam  Distilling  Company 
will  feature  the  skiing  theme, 
according  to  Adolph  Rothbardt, 
director  of  advertising. 

The  especially  designed  news¬ 
paper  series  utilizes  a  new  tex¬ 
ture-treatment  technique  em¬ 
phasizing  the  attention-getting 
realism  of  the  basic  ad  situation. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Since  When  Do  You 
Drink  Bourbon?”  and  the  an¬ 
swer  “Since  I  Tasted  Jim 
Beam.” 


Danish  Margarine  will  utilize 
newspapers  and  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  in  the  16  Northeastern 
states,  where  the  spread  is  cur¬ 
rently  available.  In  March  a 
full-color  %-page  ad  will  appear 
in  Sunday  supplements  and  a 
black-and-white  newspaper  ad 


Data  from  Census 

TEaiRE  Haute,  Ind. 
Demographic  characteristics 
of  Terre  Haute  Metropolitan 
Area  are  compiled  in  a  six-page 
mimeographed  brochure  issued 


Population  and  Housing,  W,  H. 
Gageby,  national  advertising 
manager,  said  it  conforms  with 
the  standards  recommended  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 
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Coffee  Ads  Continue 

. . . . . . . I  A  schedule  of  week-in,  week- 

1  out  advertising  in  newspapers, 

2  successful  for  Borden’s  instant 

^RrTiniV  3  Coffee  during  the  past  year,  will 

i  be  continued  through  March  22, 
according  to  Tom  Kerr,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Borden 
.iii!iiiiiiN;i:i: .  .';i’ii!i!i!’iiii!iiiir  Foods  Company. 
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Idea  For  Spiling  U.  S.  Abroad  Taking  Hold 


lly  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Nothing  is  more  powerful  than  an  idea 
ripe  to  be  bom. 

i  I  Thai  may  be  the  case  of  the  idea  for 
I  I  selling  the  United  States  to  friends  and 
I  :  enemies  all  over  the  world,  which  Arthur 
1  E.  Meyerhotf,  president  of  Arthur  E. 
i  Meyeihoif  Associates,  Inc.,  410  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  has  put  into  a  book 
I  I  entitle<l  “The  Strategy  of  Persuasion.” 

Mr.  Meyerhoflf’s  book  suggests  a  new 
cabinet  post  in  our  federal  government 
of  Sivietary  of  External  Affairs.  He 
I  ‘  would  be,  in  effect,  the  president  of  a 
giant,  government  -  owned  advertising 
agency  with  one  client — the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  or  peoples’  capitalism. 

Whatever  the  annual  budget  might  be, 
it  would  quite  probably  be  less  than  the 
$2,000,000  a  day  the  U.  S.  is  currently 
spending  in  South  Viet  Nam,  Mr.  Meyer- 
hoff  bt'lieves.  He  doesn’t  want  the  cabinet 
j  job  himself.  What  he  would  like  to  see 


Arthur  E.  MeyerhofF 


porters,  should  head  up  such  an  effort.” 

Mr.  Brower  thinks  nothing  will  be 
done,  because  as  a  people  we  do  not 
trust  “the  persuaders.”  Politicians  would 
see  it  as  “Joe  Goebels’  Bureau  of  Propa¬ 
ganda  and  Enlightenment,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  we  are  ever  going  to 
overcome  the  preneral  attitude  that  we 
are  just  plain  lovable  and  if  ‘those  for¬ 
eigners’  don’t  know  it  they  are  stupid,” 
Mr.  Brower  concluded.  “And  for  that 
reason  we  are  never  going  to  get  well 
internationally.” 

In  a  speech  Jan.  7  Draper  Daniels, 
an  executive  vicepresident  of  Compton 
Advertising  Inc.,  Chicago,  proposed  for¬ 
mation  of  a  group  of  public  spirited 
men  and  women  “experienced  in  the  art 
of  communication”  to  promote  “the  doc¬ 
trine  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world.”  He  called  combatting  “Russia’s 
skilful  propaganda”  with  news  a  “false 
premise,”  declaring  the  USIA  holds  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  “low  repute.” 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  believes  advertising  men 
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is  the  effective  use  of  advertising  skills 
by  the  U.  S.  government. 

“To  sell  the  United  States  idea  and 
ideals,”  Mr.  Meyerhoff  said  this  week, 

(  “advertising  men  would  employ  all  the 
modern  techniques  of  advertising,  begin¬ 
ning  with  thorough  research  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  to  the  people  of  which  our  cam¬ 
paigns  would  be  directed.  But  what  we 
did  to  present  our  story  might  in  the 
end  be  nothing  like  we  conceive  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  country,  with  the  one 
exception.  That  exception  is  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  repetition,  repetition  day  in  and 
day  out  of  the  affirmation  of  the  benefits 
j  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

I  “It  is  that  which  we  are  missing  in 
the  news  broadcasts  and  news  dissemina- 
I  tion  that  is  the  fundamental  approach 
today  of  the  USIA.  We  should  leave 
news  to  the  established  news  agencies, 
and  put  information  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  fail  to  understand  us  by  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques.” 

Mr.  Meyerhoff,  whose  agency  first  in- 
>  troduced  advertising  to  the  comic  pages 
of  newspapers  in  the  depression  year  of 
1932,  believes  his  idea  could  demonstrate 
once  and  for  all  the  adage  that  the  “pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
powerful  idea  that  is  in  his  book,  he 
is  doing.  Not  a  young  man,  69,  he  is 
traveling  the  country,  holding  press  con¬ 
ferences,  going  on  radio  and  tv.  His 
book  is  beginning  to  move.  Coward- 
McCann,  Inc.,  New  York,  the  publisher, 
announced  a  second  printing  before  pub¬ 
lication  date  Jan.,  4.  During  the  week 
of  Jan.  11,  a  third  printing  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

“Is  it  wrong  to  ‘sell’  the  story  of  the 
United  States  abroad?”  Mr.  Meyerhoff 
asks  in  his  book.  "Not  unless  all  selling 


is  wrong,”  is  his  answer. 

“Should  we  assume  that  all  people 
have  the  intelligence  to  discover  things 
which  are  right  and  good,  without  being 
pressured  by  someone  else?  Not  unless 
we  assume  all  persuasion  is  unnecessary. 

“In  part,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  is  to  tell  the 
world  the  truth  of  what  is  happening, 
in  the  belief  that  people  will  automati¬ 
cally  feel  favorable  to  us,  particularly 
if  they  are  given  unbiased  news  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  world. 

“This  policy  is  continued,  although  it 
has  failed  over  and  over  again.  We  are 
losing  the  War  of  Words.” 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Meyerhoff  makes  no 
exclusive  claim  to  the  basic  idea,  but 
he  carries  it  to  a  more  specific  conclu¬ 
sion  than  any  of  the  others.  One  named 
among  others  is  Charles  H.  Brower, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Mr.  Brower  is 
in  hearty  accord  with  Mr.  MeyerhofFs 
opposition  to  the  choice  of  newspapermen 
rather  than  advertising  men  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  U.  S.  He  calls  it  “the  basic 
mistake”  of  the  USIA. 

“I  think  newspaper  people  are  wonder¬ 
ful,”  Mr.  Brower  said  this  week,  “but 
their  basic  training  is  ‘give  them  the 
facts.’  This  is  also  what  America  be¬ 
lieves — if  you  just  give  them  the  facts 
about  our  great  and  wonderful  country 
— they  will  understand. 

“But  no  one  really  ever  got  anywhere 
with  a  bald  presentation  of  the  facts. 
No  man  even  ever  got  married  by  re¬ 
citing  the  facts  about  himself.  There 
has  to  be,  in  addition  to  the  facts,  some 
persuasion. 

“This  is  what  the  whole  advertising 
and  public  relations  world  is  trained  in. 
That  is  why  such  men,  rather  than  re- 


must  take  action  themselves.  They  will 
get  no  help  from  the  USIA.  In  fact,  his 
book  grew  out  of  frustration  when  he 
offered  his  services  to  that  government 
agency. 

Inspired  by  President  Kennedy’s  in¬ 
augural  address,  Mr.  Meyerhoff  sought 
some  way  in  which  he  could  help  his 
country,  and  determined  the  best  he  could 
do  was  to  offer  his  skills  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  to  combat  the  threat  of  com¬ 
munism.  He  applied  to  both  the  Peace 
Corps  and  to  the  USIA  in  1962.  From 
Donald  Wilson,  deputy  director  of  the 
USIA,  he  was  told  there  was  a  book 
drive  on  in  Chicago  and  he  could  lend 
a  hand  collecting  books  to  be  sent  over¬ 
seas. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  took  the  assignment. 
He  found  there  was  no  coordinated  way 
to  get  the  books,  and  eventually  organ¬ 
ized  the  Boy  Scouts  to  go  into  homes  for 
the  volumes  desired. 

Finishing  this  assignment,  as  he 
thought,  successfully,  he  wanted  to  do 
more.  As  an  agency  president  his  salary 
is  in  six  figures.  He  thought  the  USIA 
would  grab  him,  since  he  was  asking  for 
no  renumeration. 

“But  I  found  out  definitely  that  the 
men  running  the  USIA  do  not  under¬ 
stand  our  skills,”  Mr.  Meyerhoff  said. 
“We  advertising  men  are  trained  to  be 
partial  to  the  product  we  promote.  They, 
as  news  men,  are  trained  to  be  objective. 

“The  advertising  man  does  not  manu¬ 
facture  the  product  he  sells.  He  must, 
however,  work  on  the  inside  with  the 
government  to  be  successful  in  using 
advertising  to  sell  the  product  we  have. 

“What  we  would  do  would  depend  upon 
advance  research  of  the  market.  You 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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can’t  generalize  on  what  the  advertising 
would  be  like,  or  what  media  or  vehicles 
you  would  use.  You  might  do  something 
quite  unlike  advertising  as  we  know  it 
in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Meyerhoflf  thinks  he  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  free  way  of  life,  and  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  pay  something 
off  on  this  debt.  He  was  born  March  12, 
1895  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  near 
the  stockyards.  As  a  young  boy  he  sold 
newspapers.  This  was  when  the  Chicago 
American  sold  for  2c  a  copy.  He  also 
had  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  route. 

Because  his  family  was  poor,  he  only 
had  one  year  of  high  school.  Then  at  15 
he  went  to  work  for  Swift  &  Co.  By 
1911  he  was  a  salesman  for  the  Hood 
Rubber  Company,  selling  rubbers  and 
rubber  boots  to  retail  stores. 

World  War  I  interrupted  his  sales 
career.  He  served  with  the  motor  trans¬ 
port  corps  in  France,  staying  in  Paris 
for  a  year  after  the  war  ended.  Return¬ 
ing  to  this  country  he  went  back  to  the 
Hood  Rubber  Company  until  1920.  In 
that  year  John  Black,  then  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News,  a  Hearst 
paper,  gave  him  a  job  in  the  advertising 
department.  Mr.  Black,  now  retired,  later 
worked  for  the  Meyerhoff  advertising 
agency. 

From  advertising  he  transferred  to 
the  circulation  department  and  from  1924 
to  1929  was  circulation  manager  of  this 
Hearst  paper.  During  those  years  cir¬ 
culation  increased  from  about  70,000  to 


115,000  and  Mr.  Meyerhoff  was  paid  the 
then  princely  salary  of  $15,000  a  year. 

Walter  Nizer,  a  young  man  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  kept  trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Meyer¬ 
hoff  to  leave  the  newspaper  and  start 
an  advertising  agency.  Mr.  Nizer,  now 
president  of  the  Wyler  Soup  Co.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Borden  Co.,  was  finally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  these  efforts.  A  rich  uncle  in 
Chicago  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Meyerhoff  a 
year’s  salary  if  he  would  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  his  nephew. 

Nizer-Meyerhoff  came  into  being  in 
Milwaukee  in  1929.  The  first  big  account 
was  the  South  Side  Wet  Wash  Laundry. 
The  new  agency  produced  a  radio  show 
for  their  client  using  three  girls  who 
sang  for  three  hours  straight  without 
any  musical  accompaniment.  They  were 
paid  $2.50  an  hour.  Mr.  Meyerhoff  no¬ 
ticed  a  young  girl  playing  the  piano  in 
the  sheet  music  department  of  Gimbels. 

“How  would  you  like  to  go  on  the 
radio?”  Mr.  Meyerhoff  asked  her. 

“How  much  does  it  pay?”  the  girl 
asked. 

Told  $2.50  an  hour,  she  said,  “Sure,” 
quit  her  job  immediately  and  went  to 
work  selling  the  South  Side  Wet  Wash 
Laundry. 

“It  was  the  first  radio  appearance  of 
the  now  famous  Hildegard.”  To  this  day, 
Mr.  Meyerhoff  doesn’t  know  Hildegard’s 
last  name. 

Imagination  which  had  helped  Mr. 
Meyerhoff  as  a  newspaper  circulation 
man  helped  him  as  an  agency  man.  His 
idea  of  selling  small  space  next  to  the 
daily  comics  was  an  example.  When  he 
got  Wrigley  interested,  he  moved  the 
agency  to  the  Wrigley  Tower  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  it  has  prospered  ever  since. 


Today  billings  are  about  $17,0''0,000  a 
year. 

As  he  prospered  in  the  agency,  his 
imagination  carried  him  into  oth<  r  fields. 
Interested  in  horses,  he  developed  an 
antibiotic  for  farm  animals,  and  formed 
the  Myzon  Co.  to  market  the  pro<luct.  In 
five  years  he  sold  the  firm  for  $l,ii00,000. 

In  1942  Philip  Wrigley,  who  owned 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  was  afraid  World 
War  II  would  kill  big  league  baseball. 
Mr.  Meyerhoff  helped  form  a  girls’  soft  j 
ball  league  that  was  tested  with  teams 
in  Racine,  Kenosha,  South  Bend,  and  i 
Rockford.  Mrs.  Wrigley  designed  the  uni¬ 
forms.  When  the  war  failed  to  cut  into 
big  league  baseball  as  feared,  and  the  i 
All  American  Girls  Baseball  League  had 
grown  to  10  teams,  Mr.  Wrigley  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Meyerhoff.  In  1950  Mr.  Meyerhoff  j 
sold  his  interest  to  the  towns  which  had  ; 
teams  for  a  healthy  profit.  So  does  imagi¬ 
nation  pay  dividends. 

So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Meyer¬ 
hoff  could,  if  he  wished,  retire  in  luxury 
to  his  home  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  near  La  Jolla.  There  he  has  his 
show  horses.  The  one  he  is  proudest  of  is  ; 
named  “The  Persuader.”  I 

Instead,  Mr.  Meyerhoff  is  putting  his  ' 
imagination  to  work  for  the  United 
States,  in  his  book  which  he  hopes  will  * 
set  other  imaginations  afire,  but  most  of 
all  in  trying  to  get  the  basic  idea  of  the 
book  translated  into  action. 

He  hopes  thus  to  help  his  country,  be¬ 
cause  he  still  would  like  to  follow  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  inaugural  command: 
“And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
conn  try.”  » 


AGENCY  ITEMS 


West,  Weir  &  Bartel  at  year’s 
end  added  17  stockholders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  E.  West,  presi¬ 
dent.  These  brought  to  35  the 
total  number  of  staff  stockhold¬ 
ers  who  now  own  the  agency. 
West,  Weir  &  Bartel  —  400  em¬ 
ployes,  $40  million  billings  — 
was  formed  just  one  year  ago 
through  the  merger  of  Donahue 
&  Coe  and  Ellington  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  P.  Catanoso  has  been 
appointed  Group  Manager  of 
public  relations  for  Harris  D. 
McKinney  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  from  Fordham 
University  in  1958  wdth  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  and  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Later  he  was 
on  General  Electric’s  public  re¬ 
lations  staff. 

*  *  * 

Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Corpora¬ 
tion,  whose  billings  are  a  little 
over  $2,000,000,  has  appointed 
Monroe  Greenthal  Company,  as 
its  advertising  agency.  Chock 
Full  O’  Nuts  coffees  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  18  states.  The  company 
also  owns  Old  Judge,  Boscul 
and  Nash’s,  whose  coffee  and 
tea  are  sold  in  12  additional 
states.  Garfield  Advertising  was 
the  previous  agency. 


Lois  Claypool  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  North  Ad¬ 
vertising  Incorporated’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office  as  a  writer  and  home 
economist,  from  D’Arcy,  where 
she  worked  on  the  Diet-Rite 
Cola  and  Standard  Oil  accounts. 
*  « 

Gross  billings  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  Inc.,  are  expected  to 
reach  $188  million  when  final 
figures  become  available  for 
1964,  Robert  F.  Carney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  largest  publicly 
owned  advertising  agency  in  the 
U.  S.,  told  the  St.  Louis  Society 
of  Financial  Analysts.  This  will 
represent  an  increase  of  at  least 
20%  over  the  company’s  bill¬ 
ing  for  1963. 

*  «  * 

Newly  arrived  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  Guild,  Bascom  & 
Bonfigli  is  Edward  D.  Loud, 
assistant  executive  on  the  Van 
Camp  Sea  Food  account.  At 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  New 
York,  he  did  media  planning  for 
Procter  &  Gamble. 

*  «  * 

Ross  Lindsay,  manager  of 


Campbell  -  Ewald’s  Chevrolet 
Merchandising  Department,  has 
been  named  a  vicepresident  of 
the  agency.  He  has  been  with 
Campbell-Ewald  10  years. 

*  *  * 

The  executive  committee  of 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  announces 
that  Roscoe  Sturges  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
agency.  Mr.  Sturges  joined 
C&W  in  January  1964  as  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor.  Previously,  he 
had  held  similar  posts  at  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe  and  at  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

*  *  « 

Carl  V.  Brammer  and  Robert 
T.  Mills  have  been  promoted  to 
advertising  account  supervisors 
at  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove. 

4t  4c 

John  B.  Stack  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice  of  Erwin  Wasey.  He  was 
previously  a  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor  at  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample.  A  packaged 
goods  specialist,  he  was  with 
William  Esty  Company  for  two 
years  before  joining  D-F-S.  He 


got  into  account  work,  which 
he  will  supervise  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  through  media. 

*  «  * 

John  Signor,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Er¬ 
win  Wasey  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
has  returned  to  Arndt,  Preston, 
Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen,  as  vice- 
president  and  account  manager. 

*  *  * 

Appointment  of  David  B. 
Arnold  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Gray  &  Rogers  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jerome  B.  Gray, 
president.  The  post  is  a  newly 
created  one  for  the  37-year-old 
Philadelphia  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency.  Mr. 
Arnold  joined  Gray  &  Rogers 
in  1946  as  a  media  man,  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  1956. 

*  *  * 

Emmett  C.  McGaughey  has 
been  appointed  executive  vice- 
president  of  Hixson  &  Jorgen-  i 
sen,  Los  Angeles,  He  joined  the 
agency  a  year  ago  as  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  client 
services,  from  Erwin,  Wasey,  < 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  where  he 
was  executive  vicepresident. 
Western  Divison,  He’s  a  former 
FBI  agent. 
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Oprin^lklcl.  the  tapitiil  (if  Illinois,  is  a  sizable 
market  loiated  in  almost  the  ^-opraphic  center 
of  the  state,  and  is  the  major  trading;  tenter  for 
an  I  I -county  area.*  Ground  was  broken  for  the 
capital  in  IcS6S  and  the  building,  then  still  un- 
linished,  was  first  (Kcupied  in  IS76.  Twenty-one 
years  after  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its 
construction,  the  mammoth  building  was  finally 
completed. 


,M.he  I  I  -county  market,  centered  around 
Sprinjtfield,  had  a  l%(l  Census  population  of 
39 1, 5 “is.  (ainsidered  as  a  unit,  these  I  1  counties 
rate  as  Illinois'  second  market.  Ix-hind  only  Chi¬ 
cago.  in  iMipulation  and  total  retail  sales. 
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Two  historic  news¬ 
papers — the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and 
Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister  —  provide 
strong  coverage  of 
the  market; 

KlO^f  in  Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  and 
60<'f  in  the  entire  trading  area. 


VJ ross  farm  income  in  the  1 1  counties  was 
estimated  at  $278,951,000  last  year. 


ever  owned  still  stands 


JL  he  only  home  Lincoln 
at  8th  and  Jackson  Streets.  Lincoln  purchased 
the  house  and  lot  in  May,  18-1  L 
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‘Th«  Ring  of  Truth' 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapets  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  -  Northern  Illinois  -  San  Diego.  Caliloinia  -  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News 
Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


NAEA 


Nielsen  Report  on  tv:  Low-Income  Market 


At  the  NAEA  sales  meeting 
last  week  in  New  Orleans,  presi¬ 
dent-elect  Robert  J.  Alander 
took  the  wraps  off  a  new  A.  C. 
Neilsen  Co.  study  which  was 
made  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

The  survey  will  be  u.sed  to 
show  advertisers  and  agencies 
the  limited  buying  market  tuned 
into  television  and  the  small 
percentage  of  heavy  w'atchers. 

Neilsen  found  that  of  the  65% 
total  adult  tv  viewers  only  34% 
of  these  are  heavy  viewers  and 
43%  of  the  heavy  w’atchers  earn 
less  than  $5,000  and  35%  earn 
between  $5,000  and  $8,000  a 
year. 

A  previous  Neilsen  survey 
showed  96%  of  the  newspaper 
readers  earn  between  $8,000  to 
$10,000  and  94%  fall  in  the  $5,- 
000  to  $8,000  income  bracket, 
Mr.  Alander  said. 

Mr.  Alander,  who  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  News, 
said  the  Media  Records  52-cities 
total  linage  measurement  for 
1964  was  up  4%  over  1963. 

“It  feels  good,”  he  said,  “to 
be  a  newspapers  advertising 
man,”  but  he  warned  that  the 


Evcrytliiiig 
in  Baltimore 
rcTolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Eveidng 

Sunday 


That^s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

Nitienal  ReprnantativK: 
CraUMT,  Woodwifd,  O'ltara  &  OrmsbM 
New  Verti,  Sm  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Cbicaio,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Ptilladeiphia, 
Minneapolis 


electronic  media  is  trying  to 
make  headway  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
ket. 

Teen-Age  Medium 

Evidence  of  this  was  brought 
home  by  Arnold  Sussman,  vice- 
president  of  Battlestein’s  Men’s 
Clothing  store  in  Houston.  He 
said  retailers  still  look  to  daily 
newspapers  as  their  most  im¬ 
portant  medium,  but  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  most  newspapers  do 
not  reach  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion. 

“Radio,”  he  said,  “is  the  sin¬ 
gle  best  medium  for  reaching 
the  teenagers  today.” 

Mr.  Sussman  called  for  a 
product  change  in  newspapers 
that  would  appeal  more  to 
youths.  “The  concept  behind  ra¬ 
dio  use,”  he  said,  “is  that  the 
local  teen  idol  is  the  disc  jockey, 
who  knows  how  to  talk  ‘teen’.” 

“It  is  a  cause  for  worry,”  he 
went  on  to  say,  “when  my  big¬ 
gest  and  potentially  most  im¬ 
portant  consumer  group  doesn’t 
seem  to  give  an  important  place 
in  its  thinking  to  my  most  im¬ 
portant  advertising  medium.” 

Newspapers  and  Cars 

The  youth  market  was  dis¬ 
cussed  also  in  a  presentation 
by  Frank  E.  Zimmerman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Ford  Di¬ 
vision  but  this  time  newspapers 
fared  much  better. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  said  the  num¬ 
erous  marketing  studies  to  find 
out  everything  possible  about 
the  “average  Mustang”  buyer 
to  make  sure  the  car  was  not 
just  a  passing  fad  revealed  that 
the  average  age  of  the  Mustang 
buyer  is  31,  with  more  than  half 
of  them  between  the  age  of  20 
and  34. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  he 
.said,  “has  played  a  key  role  in 


making  the  Mustang  so  popu¬ 
lar,” 

He  received  loud  applause 
when  he  announced  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  Mustang 
newspaper  advertising  will  be¬ 
gin  appearing  within  the  next 
few  months.  It  is  expected  that 
the  ads  will  have  an  anniver¬ 
sary  theme  and  make  its  biggest 
splash  in  April.  The  model  was 
introduced  last  April.  Announce¬ 
ment  ads  ran  in  2,600  newspa¬ 
pers  in  2,200  markets.  Special 
ads  aimed  directly  at  the  wom¬ 
en’s  market  ran  on  the  women’s 
pages  the  same  day. 

Preprint  Device 

How  a  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000  successfully 
published  a  preprinted  color  ad¬ 
vertisement  using  registering 
equipment  that  cost  $150  was 
told  by  Merrill  M.  DuBois,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Registration  is  kept  in  check 
by  a  strobe-light  which  has  been 
synchronized  with  the  press,  he 
explained.  As  the  pre-print  sheet 
passes  the  strobe,  a  flash  shadow 
is  projected  on  the  running  web 
to  coincide  with  the  eye-mark. 
If  the  eye-mark  runs  high,  the 
pressman  manning  the  strobe- 
light  signals  for  increase  in  ten¬ 
sion  and  if  the  eye-mark  is  low, 
the  roll  tension  is  eased. 

Mr.  DuBois  said  the  strobe- 
light  method  was  proved  effec¬ 
tive  recently  when  Gene  But- 
trill,  Gannett  production  man¬ 
ager,  experimented  with  a  pre¬ 
printed  news  feature  in  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette, 
and  again  with  an  Arrow  Shirt 
rotogravure  preprint  in  the 
same  newspaper  (E&P,  Dec. 
26). 

During  this  run  through  four 
editions  and  12  roll  changes. 


IT'S  THE  SELLER'S  OBLIGATiON- 

— to  make  his  sales  story  as  clear,  useful  and  convenient 
as  possible.  You  can’t  rely  on  the  buyer  to  do  all  the  work 
— ^he  may  not  have  time  ...  or  be  aware  of  certain  pertinent 
facts  ...  or  he  may  have  forgotten  what  he  once  knew. 
Right  now,  buyers  across  the  country  are  using  and  depending 
on  the  utility  trade  ads  in  CIRCULATION  ’64.  It’s  an  almost 
perfect  editorial  background,  the  unique  selling  proposition  of 
newspapers  in  a  standard  easy-to-grasp  form.  Your  coverage 
facts  are  correlated  and  cross-tabulated  on  a  county  and 
metro  aiea  level  with  all  other  newspapers,  and  on  a  metro 
area  level  with  16  leading  magazines.  But  there  is  always 
additional  valuable  information  that  the  buyer  needs,  should 
have.  Often  an  individual  newspaper  or  market  fails  to  con¬ 
form  with  county  or  metro  area  lines.  Spell  out  your  particular 
sales  story  on  the  pages  of  CIRCULATION  ’65.  It’s  the 
seller’s  obligation,  and  the  buyers  appreciate  your  help  when 
they  are  interested  in  your  newspaper,  your  market,  or  your 
area.  CIRCULATION  ’65  will  be  the  best  yet.  Closing  date 
is  March  15.  Send  your  space  reservation  in  now  to  Tom 
Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  North- 
field,  Illinois. 


every  250th  paper  was  pulled 
out  of  the  folder  and  examined. 


Close  to  Eye-Mark 

It  was  found  that  53,33%  of 
the  cut-otfs  were  on  or  Vouch¬ 
ing  the  eye-mark;  76.2%  of  the 
cut-offs  were  within  6  points  of 
the  eye-mark;  and  95.25%  of  the 
total  run  was  within  18  points 
perfect  cut-off  at  the  eye-mark. 

The  device,  Mr.  DuBois  said, 
is  being  assembled  by  Trott 
Electronics  in  Rochester,  under 
the  trade  name  —  SpectaColor 
Register  Indicator.  It  is  built 
in  a  compact  8"  x  8"  x  5"  pack¬ 
age,  and  will  sell  for  $150. 

The  strobe-lights  are  l)eing 
installed  on  seven  of  Gannett’s 
Westchester  -  Rockland  Group 
newspapers  and  also  on  the 
presses  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  Post,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier  -  News  and  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  Mr. 
Buttrill  said.  About  seven  years 
ago  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  tested  the  strobe- 
light  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  but  it  developed 
“bugs.” 


Mure  ‘Multiple’  Inserts 

Newspaper  executives  were 
urged  by  Paul  Fulton,  Chicago 
Tribune  advertising  director,  to 
sell  more  multiple-page  inserts. 

“Newspaper  inserts  offer 
greater  impact  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  medium  customers  prefer 
for  shopping  information,”  Mr. 
P\ilton  said. 

Mr.  Fulton  illustrated  his 
point  with  a  slide  presentation 
of  20  inserts  which  appeared 
in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  the  past  year,  in  each 
case  producing  evidence  to  show 
that  they  had  increased  sales 
and  met  with  approval  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers  alike. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Look  for  it— January  31st! 


ii'?(GREEN  STAMPS... 

world’s  largest  trading  stamp... 

makes  print  history! 

Spearheaded  by  THIS  WEEK  Magazine,  this  48-page  special  report  will  reach  50  million  readers! 


On  January  31  the  largest  advertisement  in 
history  will  tell  the  story  of  the  most  popular 
brand  name  ever  invented— S&H  Green 
Stamps.  (More  than  half  the  families  in  Amer¬ 
ica  now  save  them!) 

This  48-page  special  report  will  reach  an  es¬ 
timated  adult  audience  of  more  than  50  million 
in  major  urban  areas  of  the  U.S.  The  report  will 
be  the  largest  single  advertisement  in  recent 
times,  both  in  number  of  pages  and  dollars  in¬ 
vested. 

This  report  answers  all  your  questions  about 
trading  stamps,  how  they  work,  what  they  can 
do,  where  they’re  going.  It  should  interest 
every  businessman  in  America — and  every 
housewife.  Don’t  miss  it. 


To  reach  this  vast  stamp-saving  public,  and 
the  more  than  80,000  merchants  who  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  business  with  S&H  Green  Stamps,  The 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  chose  Sun¬ 
day  magazines.  Spearheaded  by  THIS  WEEK, 
the  campaign  also  includes  Parade  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Sunday  newspapers — a  total  of  106  in¬ 
sertions. 

But  here’s  the  news  for  advertisers!  This  big 
buy  was  also  a  thrifty  move.  Under  THIS 
WEEK’S  new  discount  structure,  S&H  became 
the  first  advertiser  to  take  advantage  of  THIS 
week’s  New  Quarterly  Incentive  Plan  with 
discounts  up  to  50%! 

Smart  advertising?  You  bet! 


THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
SELLING  FORCE  IN  PRINT 


This  TVeek 


Now... only  Fairchild 


I 

^foummr 


Line  cuts 

Sharp,  clean  line  engravings... fast! —  from  mat  proofs,  clippings, 
or  originals!  Reverse  line  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch!  The  Scan-A- 
Graver®  Journalist  gives  you  complete  versatility  in  handling  adver¬ 
tising  illustrations  as  well  as  maps,  diagrams,  charts  and  cartoons 
for  editorial  use. 

Direct  enlargements 

The  Scan-A-Graver  Journalist  offers  direct,  automatic  enlargement 
—  either  line  or  half-tone.  You  can  blow  up  advertising  illustrations, 
enlarge  sections  of  maps,  make  big  pictures  from  your  best  news¬ 
worthy  photographs.  Reductions  can  be  made  simply  and  easily,  too. 
Automatically  “flop”  illustrations  without  photo-copying. 


True  halftones  (45°  dot  pattern) 

The  Scan-A-Graver  Journalist  produces  the  familiar  45® 
halftone  dot  pattern  found  in  conventional  engravings  for 
the  finest  halftone  reproduction  on  any  kind  of  paper. 


Everything  you’ve  wanted  in  electronic  engraving 
equipment  — with  Fairchild  dependability! 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Scan-A-Graver  Journalist*, 
Fairchild  gives  you  the  most  modern  and  versatile  elec¬ 
tronic  engraving  equipment  now  available  — completely 
answering  your  needs  for  advertising  and  editorial  illus¬ 
trations.  You  can  depend  on  the  Journalist  because  it’s 
built  by  Fairchild  — first  with  the  finest  electronic  en¬ 


gravers  for  over  15  years.  More  Scan-A-Gravers  are  in 
use  than  any  similar  equipment. 

The  Scan-A-Graver  Journalist  is  available  to  you  under 
a  number  of  plans— you  can  own  it,  lease  it,  or  lease  with 
option  to  buy. 

Get  the  complete  story  in  our  new  illustrated  brochure 
. .  .  call,  wire  or  write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  221 
Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  New  York  or  your  nearest 
Fairchild  office. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA;  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA.  LTD.,  SCARBOROUGH.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


NEWSPAPERS  ELIGIBLE 


30  Andy  Trophies 
For  Best  ’64  Ads 


The  ANDY  award,  sponsored 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  will  gpve  recognition  to 
the  efforts  of  the  advertising 
agencies,  the  advertisers,  and 
their  creativ'e  personnel  who 
have  produced  the  best  adver¬ 
tisements  during  1964. 

ANDY  entries  will  be  judged 
by  a  panel  selected  from  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  client  or¬ 
ganizations.  Judging  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  concept 
of  the  individual  advertisement 
and  consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  copy  and  graphics. 
Judges  will  give  advertisements 
a  numerical  quantity  which  has 
been  weighted  in  favor  of  con¬ 
cept.  Those  advertisements  re¬ 
ceiving  the  highest  numerical 
sum  will  be  selected  as  finalists. 

Preliminary  judging  will  be 
from  Feb.  15  through  17.  Sec¬ 
ondary  judging  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executives  will  be 
Feb.  23-25.  Judging  of  finalist 
entries  by  client  executiv'es  will 

be  March  1-3. 


SELL  WITH 
VOLUME 
LINEAGE 
DISCOUNT 


in 

Remarkable 

ROCKFORD 

ILLINOIS 

Do  your  selling  job 
more  effectively  in 
Remarkable  Rockford 
through  quantity  and 
continuity . . .  and  take 
advantage  of  the  volume 
lineage  discounts. 

Discounts  range  from 
17%  for  7,000  lines  to 
25%  for  100,000  lines 
or  more  to  be  used 
in  one  year. 

ROCKFOItP  \ 

MORNING  STAR  t 

firgtfttrr'Rrpubllr 

P«H  of  Triple  Newipopef  Mfhete 


ANDY 

Any  adv'ertisement  which  falls 
within  one  of  the  official  classi¬ 
fications  and  which  appeared  in 
an  American  publication  in  1964 
is  eligible,  with  a  $10  fee. 

Entries  may  be  submitted  by 
adv’ertising  agencies  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  by  the  client  for 
whom  the  adv’ertisement  was 
prepared  and/or  client  organi¬ 
zations  who  are  i*esponsible  for 
some  creative  aspect  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Each  entry  should 
indicate  the  classification  for 
which  it  should  be  considered, 
the  classifications  and  awards 
are  as  follows: 

I.  Consumer  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  —  black  and  white. 

II.  Consumer  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  —  2  or  more  colors. 

III.  Consumer  magazine  ad- 
v'ertisement  —  black  and  white. 


IV.  Consumer  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisement  —  2  or  more  colors. 

V.  Trade  publication  adver- 
ti.sement  —  black  and  white. 

VI.  Trade  publication  adver¬ 
tisement  —  2  or  more  colors. 

ANDY  awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  dinner  March  5 
at  the  Advertising  Club.  A  total 
of  30  trophies  will  be  awarded. 

The  ANDY  Award  Commit¬ 
tee  is  headed  by  Gerald  H. 
Keller,  chairman,  Gerald  H. 
Keller  Company  Inc. 

• 

‘Younts’  Enna  Jellick 
Shoe  Line  Uses  Radio 

Enna  Jetticks,  pioneers  in 
radio  advertising,  will  employ 
that  media  this  spring  to  tell  the 
public  about  their  young  fashion 
image. 

In  1929,  when  radio  was  in  its 
infancy  and  the  Enna  Jetticks 
line  was  launched,  the  company 
hired  Will  Rogers  at  $1,000  a 
minute  to  inform  the  listening 
public,  “you  need  no  longer  be 
told  you  have  an  expensive  foot.” 

Today’s  campaign  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  new  young  look  of 
the  Enna  Jettick  shoe,  concen¬ 
trating  on  three  key  markets — 
Syracuse,  St.  Louis  and  Phila¬ 
delphia — for  the  initial  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  addition  to  radio,  the  Enna 
Jetticks  spring  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  include  four  ads  set 
in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
.  .  .  two  in  March,  and  one  each 
in  April  and  May. 

The  Enna  Jetticks  campaign 
is  handled  through  .\ltman, 
Stoller,  Chalk. 

IVlarket  Magazine 

Garland  B.  Porter,  formerly 
editor  and  manager  of  Southern 
Advertising  and  Publishing,  has 
started  a  new  publication.  South¬ 
ern  Markets  and  Media.  He  is  a 
former  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian  and  Sunday  American,  and 
southern  manager  for  Hearst 
Advertising  Service. 


Ask  for  a  Survey, 

You  Get  a  Premium 

Lipsticks  and  cigars  are  pre¬ 
miums  offered  to  advertisers  and 
agency  people  who  contact  the 
Katz  Agency  to  request  media 
studies  offered  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area  Newspaper 
Group  (BANG).  A  promotion 
this  month,  under  the  headline 
“War  in  the  Suburbs,”  de.scribes 
how  suburban  newspapers  cut 
into  metro  dailies’  circulation 
dominance.  The  copy  offers 
readers  a  reprint  of  the  report 
and  a  tube  of  lipstick.  Presuma¬ 
bly  female  media  buyers  are 
expected  to  respond-  A  later 
offer  of  the  Chain  Grocery  Sur¬ 
vey  in  San  Francisco-Oakland 
suburban  areas  will  offer  a  cigar 
to  respondents. 


NAEA 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

all  three  of  them — Bronson,  Jim  and  the  truck  driver — waited  until  the 
raper  was  in  the  mail — and  went  at  it.  Bronson  lined  up  his  winos. 
Every  small  town  has  winos.  They  are  members  of  a  mutual  deteriora¬ 
tion  society  which  is  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  beverage 
industry  of  southern  California.  They  are  a  blessing  to  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  that  needs  non-routine  help  and  can’t  pay  union  wa^es.  Jim  went 
up  the  avenue,  turned  right  on  Main,  and  stopped  at  his  town's  one 
bank.  The  cashier  motioned  him  into  his  paneled  office,  took  off  his 
shoes,  and  put  his  feet  on  the  desk.  ‘  My  feet  are  killing  me."  he 
said.  The  editor  took  off  his  shoes  and  put  his  feet  on  the  desk.  His 
feet  were  kilting  him  too.  “So  you  need  $2350?  You  do  have  a  note  here, 
you  know.”  Jim  Comstock  nodded  and  swallowed,  “What  collateral?" 
The  editor  told  him  the  lino.  “We  aren’t  lending  money  on  machinery. 
But  I  have  a  friend  in  Charleston  who  lends  money  on  machinery. 
What’s  your  number?”  The  banker  mumbled  it  to  the  operator.  “Henry,” 
he  said,  “I’ll  be  with  you  next  Tuesday.  Be  there  about  noon.  You  get 
the  plane  reservations.  They’ll  let  us  keep  the  dogs  with  us  on  the  plane 
if  you  work  it  right.  I  am  taking  the  high-powered  and  the  16 
gauge.  I  have  already  alerted  our  guide.  Phoned  him  this  morning.” 
Etc.  and  quite  a  lot  of  etc.  Then,  “By  the  way,  Henry,  are  you  lending 
money  on  machinery?  No?  Sorry,  Had  something  for  you  if  you  were. 
He  hung  up  and  the  editor  said  to  the  banker,  “He’s  not  lending  money 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Vo. 


Advertisement 


A  European  Travel  Commis-  i 
sion  section  which  ran  last  year  j 
in  the  .Yew  York  Times,  the  Los  1 
Angeles  Times,  and  the  Sunday  j 
Chicago  Tribune  produced  phe-  1 
nomenal  results,  Mr.  Fulton 
said,  with  more  than  100,000  in¬ 
quiries  received  by  the  15  ad-  , 
vertisers  in  it. 

Mr.  Fulton  quoted  Jack  Wil¬ 
liams  of  RCA  Sales  Corporation 
as  stating  that  a  1963  insert  in 
154  papers  increased  RCA’s  ) 
share  of  the  home  entertainment 
market  by  26  percent  during 
the  promotion  period.  A  similar 
section  ran  in  266  papers  last 
year,  with  a  combined  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  in  excess  of  42  i 
million. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Fulton  said.  Car- 
son,  Pirie  Scott  used  100  roto 
pages  in  the  Tribune.  Three  pre- 
Christmas  sections  produced 
sales  gains  well  ahead  of  de¬ 
partment  store  gains  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank. 

The  Tribune  executive  as¬ 
serted  that  many  more  multiple- 
page  inserts  could  be  sold  if 
newspapers  would  do  two 
things: 

1.  Emphasize  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  newspaper  advertisers 
using  multiple-page  inserts. 

2.  Be  sure  rates  are  competi¬ 
tive  and  provide  a  margin  for 
profit. 

NAEA  officers  elected  for 
1965  are : 

Carl  Flynn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Merrill  DuBois,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  first  vicepresident;  Clair 
B.  Otis,  advertising  director. 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Times-Stand- 
ard,  second  vicepresident. 
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HAIR  STYLES 

attract  girls  of  every  age  —  everyday  —  everywhere  »  irrespective  of 
income,  religion,  color  or  status  . . .  Let  the  pioneer  and  leader  in  this  field 
help  you  with  a  choice  of  two  Hair-Do  features: 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


1 .  Clip  'N  Save  Hair  Styles  are  for  young 
girls  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  money  to 
visit  beauty  shops.  This  is  a  do-it-yourself 
feature. 


2*  Hair  Style  Clinic  is  for  women  who  can 
go  to  beauty  parlors  but  desire  guidance 
in  advance.  Here  we  invite  reader  partici¬ 
pation. 


We  believe  Hair  Styling  is  NEWS — it  is  ever-changing.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  formula  as  babies,  health,  food,  decoration,  fashions.  To  build  a  huge, 
loyal  following,  add  one  or  both  of  these  universal  news  services.  Subscribe  to  Clip  ’N 
Save  or  Hair  Style  Clinic. 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  our  introduction  of  these  hair  style  features,  they  are  now 
used  by  116  newspapers  in  25  countries  from  Tokyo  to  Rio,  from  Australia  to  Tel 
Aviv,  from  Glasgow  to  Winnipeg,  from  Manila  to  Miami,  from  Seattle  to  Hartford. 


Both  by  Spadea  Syndicate  Inc.,  110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  AL  5-8330 
James  V.  Spadea  —  William  B.  Harrow  —  Richard  Chattin 


SPEAKING  OF  RECORDS — John  F.  Herrick,  adverfiiing  manager  of 
the  New  York  News,  is  all  action  as  he  congratulates  the  advertising 
salesmen  on  the  best  advertising  year  the  News  has  ever  had  .  .  .  some 
2'/2  million  lines  more  than  the  previous  high  of  I960.  "We  racked  up 
a  3,729,000  line  gain  in  total  advertising  over  the  previous  comparable 
period,"  he  reported. 


From  Atls  to  Sales 

Stephen  E.  Silver  has  been 
named  sales  development  man¬ 
ager  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
He  was  associated  with  the  me¬ 
dia  departments  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Ted  Bates,  and  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles.  He  also  spent  two 
years  with  the  security  sales 
department  of  Sutro  Brothers 
and  Company,  the  Wall  Street 
brokerage  firm. 


Ad  Copywriter 

Minneatolis 
The  appointment  of  Curvin 
O’Rielly  as  a  copywriter  at  Knox 
Reeves  Advertising  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  R.  W.  Stafford, 
president.  Mr.  O’Rielly  has 
worked  in  the  newspaper  field, 
as  news  editor  of  two  Minne¬ 
apolis  Suburban  newspapers, 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Sioux 
Fails  Argiis-Leader. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

na  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


S.O.S.  Rubs  Out  Brillo 


With  Help  of 

Washington 

An  advantage  secured  by  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  was  a  major 
factor  in  an  initial  decision 
reached  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  ordered  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.  to  divest  itself 
of  ownership  of  a  subsidiarj’, 
the  S.O.S.  Company. 

An  FTC  examiner  ruled  that 
the  acquisition  of  S.O.S.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  General  Foods,  vio¬ 
lated  the  Celler-Kefauver  anti¬ 
merger  law  because  it  had  “re¬ 
sulted  in  a  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  and  a  tendency 
toward  monopoly  in  the  house¬ 
hold  steel  wool  industry.” 

Before  the  merger,  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  examiner  found,  Brillo 
and  S.O.S.  virtually  split  the 
household  steel  wool  market. 
But  as  soon  as  General  Foods 
had  substituted  advertising  on 
television  for  magazine  and 
new'spaper  advertising,  S.O.S. 
cut  into  Brillo’s  market.  The 
volume  of  General  Foods  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  enabled  them 
to  buy  prime  time  at  big  dis¬ 
counts. 

The  examiner  decided  that 
“.  .  .  the  most  important  change 
made  by  General  Foods  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  acquisition  was 
the  change  in  media  for  adver¬ 
tising  S.O.S.  soap  pads.  Prior 
to  the  acquisition,  S.O.S.  had 
spent  substantial  amounts  of 
money  in  magazine  advertising 
and  this  was  continued  for  two 
years  after  the  acquisition. 
Thereafter,  the  emphasis  was 
all  on  television  advertising  of 
S.O.S.  products.” 

In  1959,  General  Foods-S.O.S. 
spent  $690,000  on  television  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  that  same  year, 
the  company  spent  $790,000  on 
new’spaper  ads  and  $410,000  in 
magazine  advertising.  The  next 
year  they  spent  only  $2,000  on 
the  newspaper  medium,  nothing 
at  all  on  magazines,  but  spent 
$1,950,000  on  television  adver¬ 
tising.  In  1961,  they  spent  $11,- 
000  on  newspapers,  again  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  magazines,  and  $2,- 
360,000  on  television.  Although 
sales  decreased  in  1959  and 
1960,  dropping  1.1%  in  those 
two  vears,  thev  increased  in 
1961  by  5.2%.  In  1958,  S.O.S. 
had  54.9%  of  the  total  sales 
and  in  1963  they  had  60.6%. 


Make  Money  Writing  Publicity 
in  Your  Spare  Time 

Learn  Mail  from  a  top  pro. 
Profasiional  course,  personal 
coaching,  only  $25.  Trial  lesson,  $2. 
Free  dotailt.  write  for  Bulletin  EP. 
Niit'l.  lastitute  ^  rablici^  Writing 
Box  10S6,  Albany,  N.  Y.  12201 
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tv  Discounts  I 

The  examiner  found  tli.it  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods-S.O.S.  enjojod  cer-  i 
tain  advantages  that  the  old 
S.O.S.  Company  was  deided.  He 
cited  “its  ability  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  cheaper  rates  for  longer 
periods  of  advertising  time 
spread  over  several  products, 
e.g.,  two  half-hour  shows  cost 
more  than  one,  one-hour  show. 
Consequently,  General  Foods 
with  its  many  products  was  able 
to  purchase  longer  shows  and  I 
spread  the  cost  over  several  j 
products.” 

•  ' 

Tidewater  Oil  Co. 

N.Y.  Yankee  Sponsor 

Tidewater  Oil  Co.  will  co¬ 
sponsor  New  York  Yankees’ 
baseball  games  on  television  and 
radio  in  the  New  York  area  in 
the  1965  season. 

J.  G.  Jimenez,  viceprosident 
and  general  manager  of  Tide¬ 
water  Oil’s  Eastern  Division, 
made  the  announcement. 

The  sponsorship  lineup  for 
1965  is  divided  into  equal  thirds 
among  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons; 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  on 
for  Camel,  Winston  and  Salem 
cigarettes,  and  Tidewater  for 
oil  products.  The  basic  Yankee 
tv-radio  package  has  been  sold  | 
for  19  years  to  Ballantine,  who, 
in  turn,  arranges  co-sponsor¬ 
ship.  ESSO,  one  of  the  three 
sponsors  last  year,  dropped  out. 

• 

Newspaper  Appoints  | 
Food  Ad  Specialist  j 

Maurice  E.  Cotton  has  been  ’ 
named  food  department  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  Post-InteUi-  i 
gencer  and  will  co-ordinate  food  ; 
advertising.  ' 

Mr.  Cotton,  who  has  a  degree  | 
in  industrial  journalism  from  ■ 
Kansas  State  University,  served  i 
in  advertising  management  posi-  ! 
tions  and  as  assistant  business  ■ 
manager  on  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  and  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  on  both  the  Omaha  I 
World-Herald  and  the  Seattle 
Times.  1 

•  I 

On  Fawcett  Staff 

Peter  A.  Bonanni  has  been 
appointed  New  York  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Woinan's  Day,  it  was 
announced  by  Mortimer  Berko- 
witz  Jr.,  advertising  director  of 
Fawcett  Publications.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Matthew  J.  Bride  Jr.,  who 
has  left  the  company.  Mr.  Bon¬ 
anni  was  New  York  sales  man-  t 
ager  of  Ladies’  Home  Journal- 
He  worked  at  the  Katz  Agency 
for  four  years. 

'  L I  S  H  E  R  for  January  23,  1965 
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Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


Photographed  tn  Bombay  by  United  Frees  International  Comptx 


and  over  in  Bombay,  India,  too- 

COMPETEHT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 

Wander  the  free  world  over  and  travel  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and 
wherever  you  find  sharp,  well-defined  newspaper  printing,  you’ll  usually  find 
competent  craftsmen  in  the  stereotype  department.  Look  a  little  closer  and, 
more  often  than  not,  you’ll  also  find  Wood  Flong  mats  being  specified,  and 
used,  day  after  day  by  these  same  craftsmen  because  they  all  know- WOOD 
FLONG  MATS  ARE  BETTER  because  they’re  MADE  BETTER! 

SUPER  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  FIONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SRICIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 


GREEN  BAKCD  MATS  •  SYNDICATi  MATS  •  AD 
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Area  News 
RoimdupNets 
Plus  Linage 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


Budget  issued  Toledo’s  new 
ranking  just  before  the  start  of 
1964,  after  months  of  effort  by 
the  Toledo  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Blade. 

Statistical  ranking  within  the 
top  50  markets  in  the  nation 
assures  a  region  of  greater 


Toledo 

Selling  your  community  on  its 
own  merits  is  a  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience  when  the  evidence  is 
compiled  in  an  attractive,  hard¬ 
hitting  presentation. 

Such  was  the  case  in  the 
Blade's  Toledo  On  Parade  year- 
end  section. 

Published  in  the  Sunday 
Blade,  the  section’s  76  pages 
were  filled  with  news  from 
northwestern  Ohio  and  south¬ 
ern  Michigan,  all  prepared  by 
the  Blade’s  staff. 

In  a  10-week  selling  period. 
Blade  advertising  salesmen  pro¬ 
duced  148,000  lines  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  It  was  all 
plus  linage,  and  more  than 
doubled  the  60,000  lines  in  the 
1964  year-end  section. 

The  Blade’s  33  retail,  classi¬ 
fied,  and  national  advertising 
salesmen  were  stimulated  with 
a  TOP  sales  contest  in  which 
they  shared  $2,000  based  on 
production. 

Prospective  advertisers  liked 
the  idea  that  the  Blade  would 
mail  copies  of  the  TOP  section 
to  the  1,000  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Promotion  boxes,  which 
ran  ROP  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  section,  and  a  page  1  news 
story  on  the  date  of  publication 
offered  readers  an  opportunity 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  TOP  sec¬ 
tion  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
25  cents. 

But  the  tool  that  really  put 
the  annual  progress  edition  over 
the  top  in  winning  acceptance 
was  “Toledo  Today,”  a  film  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Blade  depicting 
Toledo’s  ranking  as  the  45th 
metropolitan  region. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 


Bids  for  Puff 
Space  Scored 
In  Ad  Panel 


AUSTRALIA'S 


San  Francisco 

Professional  free  loading  ex¬ 
cesses  often  exceed  that  which 
brought  criticism  on  college  edi¬ 
tors,  Alexander  Bodi,  editor  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Times,  charged 
here. 

Warner  Brothers  offered 
transportation,  three  days  at  a 
motel  and  entertainment  in 
launching  “My  Fair  Lady,”  he 
declared.  The  result  was  full 
coverage  in  the  San  Francisco 
newspapers  which  reported  the 
film  company  fiew  in  102  on  a 
junket,  he  added. 

This  outdid  Ford’s  offer  of  the 
use  of  Mustang  cars  to  college 
editors  which  resulted  in  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  censure,  Mr,  Bodi  said. 

Mr.  Bodi’s  comments  were  in¬ 
jected  into  a  panel  discussion  of 
the  proper  line  to  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  publicity 
before  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  North,  here. 

Paul  Conroy,  managing  editor, 
San  Jose  News,  told  the  ad  man¬ 
agers  that  perhaps  if  they  did  a 
better  selling  job  the  editors 
would  not  have  to  carry  puff 
reports. 

But  Gordon  Pates,  managing 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
noted  that  puffery  consists  of 
plugs  which  provide  legitimate 
news. 

The  skilled  public  relations 
man  offers  only  stories  which 
have  a  certain  legitimate  value, 
Mr.  Pates  added. 

Ted  Durein  said  in  30  years 
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...first  in  Boston 


Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 


recognition  of  the  market’s  im¬ 
portance  by  manufacturers  and 
distributors. 

Many  businessmen  and  indus¬ 
trialists  admitted  that  they 
weren’t  aware  of  some  of  the 
economic  facts  of  the  local  scene 
before  viewing  the  film. 


he  had  never  been  told  how  to 
write  a  story  for  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald.  When  Macy’s 
announced  an  $8,000,000  local 
outlet  it  was  a  banner  story 
because  it  affected  people,  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  area’s  economy. 

Among  those  who  should  pay 
for  space  are  the  non-profit 
organizations  with  paid  direc¬ 
tors  and  publicity  people  which 
have  the  sole  objective  of  cutting 
taxes,  Mr.  Bodi  declared. 


Colangelo  Jr.  Named 
PR  Director  at  Pitt 


Pittsburgh 

Joseph  G.  Colangelo  Jr.  has 
been  named  Director  of  Public 
Relations  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  has  been  with 
the  University  for  four  years 
as  assjociate  director  of  the  news 
bureau. 

The  director,  Russell  R.  Jal- 
bert,  recently  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  vicepresident  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Affairs  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^Mr.  Colangelo,  a  former  INS 
staffer,  came  to  Pitt  from  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
in  New  York  City. 

Helen  Knox,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger,  is  now  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  at  Pitt. 


Financial  Relations 
And  Public  Relations 


NAEA 

NOTES 


SpectaColor 

Charles  B.  Lord,  adveitising 
director,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  &  Neivs  and  chairman  of 
SpectaColor  Associates,  said  34 
newspapers  have  joined  this 
group  since  it  was  formed  last 
June.  Presentations  are  being 
made  to  agencies  handling  the 
top  100  national  advertisers.  He 
said  a  central  service  organiza¬ 
tion,  like  Preprint  Corporation, 
is  essential  if  SpectaColor  is  to 
reach  its  full  potential.  Bruce 
Logan,  president  of  Preprint 
Corp.  was  overjoyed.  He  said 
it  was  the  first  public  endorse¬ 
ment  to  come  from  within  the 
newspaper  business  of  his  op¬ 
eration  since  he  started  four 


Weeklies 


Dean  Wilhelm,  advertising  di 
rector.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  outgoing  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executiv'es  Association,  said  a 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  had 
asked  if  it  w'as  possible  for  them 
to  join  NAEA.  The  group  said 
they  wanted  to  join  an  organ! 
zation  that  “got  things  done.' 
At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Wil 
helm  said,  the  by-laws  don’t  al 
low  non-dailies  to  be  members. 


Lifetime 


Lexington,  Mass. 

John  F.  Campbell  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Raytheon  Company.  He 
joined  Raytheon  last  June  as 
manager  of  financial  relations. 
In  his  new  capacity,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  company’s  financial  relations 
program. 

A  former  Boston  newspaper¬ 
man,  he  has  served  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  American  Textile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute,  and  as  man¬ 
ager  of  press  and  special  services 
for  General  Foods  Corporation. 


Record  Attendance 


Cwa«r  Butt  B  CIMtII  St$.,  Surry  Hilit, 
SyNniy,  Australia 


Johnson  Joins  Grey 

Howard  S.  Johnson  has  joined 
Grey  Public  Relations  Inc.,  as 
an  account  supervisor  and  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident.  He 
was  formerly  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  and  a  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Com¬ 
pany. 


Target 


|j 


H.  James  Gediman,  president 
of  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
was  given  a  life  membership  in 
NAEA  for  his  work  in  promot 
ing  newspaper  advertising.  Mel 
Tharp,  ad  director,  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-J  ourrud, 
made  the  “surprise”  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  14  cai-at  gold,  inscribed 
membership  card  to  Mr.  Gedi¬ 
man.  A  standing  ovation  greeted 
Mr.  Gediman. 


The  1100  attending  the  94th 
NAEA  Sales  Conference  set  an 
all  time  high  registration.  There 
were  50  new  papers  represented 
at  this  meeting.  A  show  of  hands 
indicated  that  NAEA  will  meet 
in  New  Orleans  again  next  year 
San  Diego  is  the  site  for  the 
summer  convention,  June  23-26. 


I 


Jack  Kauffman,  executive  vice- 
president,  Bureau  of  Advertis 
ing,  said  a  target  account  pre¬ 
sentation  given  to  Western  Auto 
two  years  ago  has  paid  off  with 
a  $750,000  increase  in  the  1966 
newspaper  budget. 
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^^14  newspapers . . .  and  still  growing! 
That's  why  we  needed  a  Cottrell  Vanguard  22 


says  Harold  K.  Douthit,  Jr.,  President, 
Photojournal  Press, 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

“We  started  out  with  offset  in  1957,  and 
we  ve  used  it  ever  since.  But  today  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  market  in  our  area  has  put 
the  pressure  on  us  for  a  more  flexible, 
versatile,  high-speed  press  with  faster 
makeready  and  changeover.  We  found 
our  answer  in  the  new  Cottrell  Vanguard 
Model  22. 

“It’s  no  snap  to  turn  a  profit  on  sub¬ 
urban  publications.  And  our  Cottrell 
Vanguard  is  a  key  factor  in  doing  it.  It 
helps  keep  down  our  operating  and  labor 


expenses  —  so  we  can  print  more  pages 
at  less  cost.  Gives  more  versatile  use  of 
color,  faster  runs  and  later  deadlines  for 
both  editorial  and  advertising  matter. 

“It  gives  Ed  Pivcevich,  co-owner  and 
vice-president  (shown  on  my  right)  and 
me  a  full  service  operation.  We’re  smack 
in  the  middle  of  a  highly  concentrated 
and  growing  suburban  printing  market 
between  Cleveland  and  Toledo  . . .  and 
now  we’re  ready  to  take  all  the  growth 
it  can  hand  us! 

“We  already  publish  and  print  five  of 
our  own  papers  every  week,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  24,200.  And  we  print 
nine  other  weeklies  and  bimonthlies.  To 
do  it,  we  are  centralized  in  one  plant 


. . .  and  we  keep  that  plant  constantly 
up  to  date.  We  buy  the  best  equipment 
and  get  maximum  use  out  of  it.” 

Many  small-  and  medium-size  pub¬ 
lishers  are  finding  the  new  Vanguard  22 
a  definite  improvement  —  adding  greater 
profit  potential  and  high-quality  news¬ 
paper  reproduction  in  this  highly  com¬ 
petitive  field.  For  obvious  reasons;  Up 
to  24  standard  B&W  news  pages  •  Avail¬ 
able  in  1  to  6  units  •  Speeds  up  to  22,000 
papers  per  hour  •  Low  initial  invest¬ 
ment  •  No  costly  engravings,  but  lots 
of  pictures  •  Versatile  composition . . . 
hot  metal,  photocomposition,  or  any 
combination.  For  more  information, 
wire,  write  or  call: 


HARR  I  S 


NTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Computer  iMuguage  • « 


is  Linofilm  iMuguage 

Take  your  choice-magnetic  or  paper  tape  from  general-purpose  computers, 
conventionally  perforated  6-level  tape  or  Linofilm  Keyboarded  tape-the  Lino- 
film  Photo  Unit  couldn’t  care  less.  This  is  no  daydream-Linofilm  Systems  are 
being  operated  from  tape  produced  by  four  of  the  major  computers  right  now, 
as  you  read  these  words;  display  advertising,  technical  and  straight  text, 
general  commercial  composition.  Whatever  your  language,  Linofilm  speaks  it. 


Mergenthaler 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


David  Perkins,  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  Fairchild’s 
Qncinnati  bureau,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  bureau,  succeeding  Jim 
O’Connor,  who  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  METALWORKING  NEWS. 
Jack  Wessling  has  just  joined  the 
Cincinnati  bureau;  he  was  formerly 
with  the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times 
Star. 


“Modem  Display  Techniques”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  published  by 
Fairchild’s  Book  Division.  It  was 
written  by  the  late  Emily  M.  Mauger. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  sec-  | 
tions — The  How  of  Display  and  The 
Why  of  Display — with  eleven  illus¬ 
trated  chapters  covering  store  front 
displays  as  well  as  in-store  display, 
fixtures  and  their  uses,  color  dynam¬ 
ics,  lighting,  etc.  S8.50  a  copy. 


Joseph  Tiritter,  manager  of  Fair- 
child’s  Ad  Service,  Promotion  Art 
and  EIngraving  Production  Depart¬ 
ments,  is  retiring  as  of  Feb.  1.  He 
has  been  with  the  company  since 
1923  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
George  Groh.  Mr.  Groh  joined  Fair- 
child  in  1946  and  has  been  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Ad  Service  Department 
for  the  past  17  years. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  col¬ 
umnist,  Eiarl  Lifshey,  was  featured 
in  the  program  of  last  week’s  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Appliance  & 
Radio-TV  Dealers  Assn,  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.  He  moderated  a  panel 
discussion  in  which  NARDA  officers 
participated. 


Fairchild  Scandinavian  bureau  chief. 
Dean  Prichard,  who  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Copenhagen,  will  head 
for  Leningrad  for  several  days  start¬ 
ing  Jan.  24,  where  he  will  again 
cover  the  Russian  fur  auctions  for 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  D.AILY, 


During  the  recent  Chicago  home 
furnishings  markets,  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  editor,  Herman 
Shaps,  presented  a  plaque  from  the 
men  and  women  of  the  paper  to 
Roscoe  R.  Rau,  retiring  executive 
vice-president  of  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Assn.  Presentation  of  the 
framed  plasticized  reproduction  of 
a  feature  page  on  Mr.  Rau,  which 
was  published  in  the  paper,  was 
made  at  a  NRFA  directors  meeting 
at  the  Merchandise  Mart. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publlsiwrs  of 

Doily  Nows  Rocord.  Womon's  Woor  Doily,  | 
Homo  FtimiUiinqi  Dolly,  Footwoor  Nows, 
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John  H.  O'Brien 


From  Editorial  Page 
To  Managing  Editor 

Detroit 

Appointment  of  John  H. 
O’Brien,  Detroit  News  editorial 
writer  and  book  critic,  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  announced 
Jan.  9  by  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
editor  of  the  News. 

Mr.  O’Brien  succeeds  Harvey 
W.  Patton,  who  has  held  the 
position  since  June,  1953.  Now 
convalescing  from  a  vascular 
ailment,  Mr.  Patton  expects  to 
return  to  the  News  in  about 
two  months  in  a  new  position 
as  assistant  to  the  editor. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  56,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Times  in 
1929,  working  as  a  local  re¬ 
porter  and  as  an  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  correspondent.  After 
World  War  II,  he  was  on  the 
Detroit  staff  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  from  1948-52.  He 
then  rejoined  the  Detroit  Times 
and  in  1956  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph.  He  joined  the 
News  editorial  staff  in  1959  and 
was  named  an  associate  editor 
in  1962. 

Mr.  Patton,  the  son  of  a  De¬ 
troit  News  reporter,  has  been  a 
News  staff  member  since  1936. 
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Herbert  W.  Reiner,  formerly 
with  the  Dover  (N.  J.)  Advance 

—  to  reporter,  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal;  Robert 
Lavner,  former  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.,  reporter  for  the  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch 

—  to  reporter  in  the  North  Hud¬ 
son  County  bureau  of  the  Jersey 
Journal. 

*  «  « 

Susan  Dufresne  —  to  wom¬ 
en’s  staff,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

*  * 

Dalton  Jenkins  —  retired 
after  40  years  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Star  Weekly, 
affiliated  with  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Kurt  Wachenheim  —  from 
radio-tv  columnist  to  reporter, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

*  *  * 

Hildegaarde  Verplogen  — 
from  Honolulu  Star  -  Bulletin 
general  assignment  to  West 
Australian  Newspapers,  in 
Perth,  Australia. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Scrivo  —  from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Lorain  (0.)  Journal,  re¬ 
placing  John  W.  Saffell,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  bureau  at  Columbus. 

*  «  * 

Donald  M.  Soutter  —  named 
general  news  editor,  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rynasko  —  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  replacing  Jean  Edwards, 
resigned. 

*  *  ♦ 

Murray  Mead,  formerly  with 
Peninsula  Newspapers  for  13 
years  —  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review. 

♦  «  « 

Howard  Lewis,  suburban  re¬ 
porter,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Albany  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Gregston  —  from 
sports  editor  to  executive  news 
editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune;  Harry  Hache  — 
named  acting  sports  editor; 
Charles  R.  Maher,  of  the  AP 
bureau  in  Los  Angeles  —  to 
Tribune  sports  columnist. 

4>  *  * 

Bob  Webb  —  from  general 
assignments  to  education  writer, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

«  *  * 

James  E.  Needham,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Southington  (Conn.)  News  —  to 
Southington  bureau  of  the  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Journal. 


ersonal 


\ 


COLUMNIST  —  Dorsey  Connors, 
who  conducted  the  first  woman's 
tv  show  in  Chicago  in  1948  and 
has  been  a  radio  performer,  is  em¬ 
barking  on  a  columning  career  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  In  "Hi, 
I'm  Dorsey  Connors,"  she  writes 
beauty  tips,  household  hints,  food 
tips  and  "pearls  of  wisdom"  or 
bits  of  psychology  and  homilies. 

Richard  Taylor,  formerly  of 
the  Victoria  (Tex.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vocate  staff  —  named  editor  of 
the  weekly  De  Soto  Star. 

*  )k  « 

James  M.  Mudge,  chief  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  bureau  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  — 
joining  the  staff  of  Congress¬ 
man  Gerald  R.  Ford,  new  minor¬ 
ity  leader. 

*  e  * 

Noel  E.  Greenwood  —  from 
managing  editor,  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Morning  Sun,  to  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  Goleta 
(Calif.)  Gazette-Citizen. 

*  *  e 

Sam  Stinson,  after  21  years 
in  Marine  Corps  publications  — 
to  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  replacing  Mike  Furtney 
as  editor  at  Huntington  Beach. 
Furtney  takes  over  the  Garden 
Grove  office. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Swindell  —  named 
editor  of  the  Newport  Beach 
(Calif.)  Orange  County  Illus¬ 
trated. 

*  >K  * 

Elliot  Shapiro,  night  city 
staff  reporter,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  to  the  Albany 
bureau  for  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Fairfield,  artist 
with  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  —  elected  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Bratel,  former  econ¬ 
omist  with  E.  I.  du  Pont  Co.  and 
the  Honeywell  Corp.  —  to  home 
economics  department,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 
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Stanley  Armstrong 
Pnblisher’s  Aide 

Chicago 

Stanley  H.  Armstrong,  who 
has  been  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  since 
1958,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Armstrong  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1928  as  west  sub¬ 
urban  reporter  and  in  1942  was 
named  day  city  editor. 

Announcement  also  was  made 
that  Mi.ss  Kathryn  Kennedy, 
secretary  to  J.  Howard  Wood, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  has 
retired  after  nearly  40  years 
with  the  company. 


the  Blade,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  a  newly  established 
medical  school  in  Toledo. 

Gov.  James  Rhodes  appointed 
him  as  one  of  nine  trustees.  In 
a  proposed  $290  million  state 
bond  issue,  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  of  Ohio  in 
May,  $7.5  million  is  earmarked 
for  construction  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Block,  who  is  an  independ¬ 
ent  research  chemist,  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Blade  since 
1942.  He  is  a  1933  graduate  of 
Yale  University  who  received 
his  PhD  in  organic  chemistry 
in  1943  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Since  1946  he  has  been 
research  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Toledo.  William  L.  Churchill,  for- 

"■  *  *  merly  on  advertising  staff,  Palo 

ISADORE  Lichstein  —  named  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  —  to  Wes- 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  leyan  University,  Middletown, 
letin  Almanac,  succeeding  Leo  Conn.,  as  manager  of  informa- 
Murphy,  retired.  tion  services. 


Dot’GLas  Brown,  sports  writer 
SPORTS  ED — Otts  J.  Hulleberg  for  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
has  been  named  sports  editor  of  Daily  Journal,  and  PENNY  Van 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post.  Hekken,  beauty  title  winner  at 
He  was  executive  sports  editor  of  North  Texas  State  University 

the  old  Philadelphia  Record,  1931-  _ rnnrripH 

1945,  and  editor  and  publisher  of  '  «  «  e 

trade  papers  in  the  food  field  for 

nine  years.  He  joined  the  Courier-  Dan  KreuTZ,  an  advertising 
Post  in  1954.  salesman  for  the  old  Houston 

Press — named  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  services,  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Drake  graduate 
James  B.  Cooney  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Tribune 
in  1948  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
paper.  He  was  assistant  CE  since 
1957. 


Scott  Hershey,  a  former  AP 
staffer  —  now  director  of  finan¬ 
cial  relations  for  Robert  S.  Tap- 
linger  Associates,  public  rela- 

Dexter  Hutchins,  reporter,  W.  Kendall  Jones,  formerly 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  re-  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
signed  to  continue  graduate  New  York  —  to  Hammer  Corn- 
studies  toward  doctorate  degree,  pany,  Hartford,  Conn.,  adver- 

*  *  *  tising  agency,  as  vicepresident 

Ivan  (Red)  Swift  —  from  in  charge  of  research  and  mar- 

political  and  state  government  keting. 
reporter  to  Washington  bureau,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and  Craig  Ellis,  —  from  UPI, 
Courier- Journal.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  bureau,  to  city 

*  *  *  desk,  Nashville  Banner;  Jean 

Giles  (Bud)  Zubler,  city  hall  Crafton — from  city  desk.  Ban- 

reporter  for  the  Buj^aZo  (N.  Y.)  ner,  to  AP,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Evening  News  —  appointed  to  Emily  Crump  —  from  Houston 

^  ..  the  Public  Information  office  of  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  to  AP,  Nash- 

William  M.  Ringle,  Gannett  gj.jg  County  Civil  Defense.  ville. 

News  Service — elected  president 
the  Correspond- 

ents  Albany. 


Ray  Edwards,  publisher  of 
the  Mayfield  (Ky.)  Messenger 
since  1957,  has  added  the  duties 
of  editor,  replacing  Jess  Ander¬ 
son,  retired.  Walter  Apper- 
SON — now  city  editor;  Jack  An¬ 
derson,  son  of  the  former  edi¬ 
tor — wire  editor  and  sports 
editor. 


Lox’is  H.  Norris — from  con¬ 
troller  to  treasurer  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Co.,  succeeding  Carl  T.  Koester, 
retired. 


J.  Edward  Dwyer — from  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  to 
director  of  circulation  promotion 
and  carrier  salesman  scholar¬ 
ship  program  chairman,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune;  H.  T.  Wilkerson  — 
promoted  to  circulation  promo- 
i*i«  tion  manager. 


Rufus  Higgs  Jr. — moved  up 
to  publisher  of  the  Stephenville 
(Tex.)  Daily  Empire,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  father  who  died  in 
October.  J.  Louis  Evans,  former 
mayor  and  owner  of  a  bowling 
alley — named  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gordon  McCullough, 
now  managing  editor. 


Larry  A.  Belonger — from 
editor  of  the  Sunday  magazine 
to  news  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  succeed¬ 
ing  Donald  A.  Hickok — now  on 
the  copy  desk  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer.  Robert  Woes- 
SNER — magazine  editor.  Gerald 
Van  Ryzin,  copy  chief. 


Vern  a.  Miller — named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Burley 
(Idaho)  Herald  Bulletin,  re¬ 
placing  R.  C.  Ostrander,  who 
had  the  job  the  past  year, 

«  *  « 

Bruce  McKim,  Seattle  Times 
— new  president  of  Seattle  Press 
Photographers’  Association. 

«  *  « 

Len  H.  Sefrit,  Bellingham 
Herald — elected  president  of 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington. 
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-JhI  B.  j.  Pi'RDEN,  former  chief  of 
police — now  managing  editor  of 
LENGTHY  ASSOCIATION  of  fhrae  brothers  at  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  the  weekly  Florence  (Ariz.) 

Blade-Tribune. 


Mercury-News  is  broken  as  Joseph  B.  Bidder,  publisher,  exchanges  a 
gold  watch  retirement  gift  for  Anthony  G.  DeLorenzo's  work  jacket. 
Charles  J.  DeLorenzo,  veteran  advertising  manager,  (second  from  left) 
and  Joseph  S.  DeLorenzo,  a  composing  room  veteran,  (third  from  left) 
observe.  "Tony"  had  42*/]  years  in  the  M-N  backshop,  Charles  J.  has 
42  and  Joseph  37*/2  years,  for  a  total  of  122  years  with  the  San 
Jose  dailies. 


Charles  W.  Cross,  75,  copy 
editor,  and  Al  F.  Hofscher,  73, 
reporter — retired  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 
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Unhappy  Freelancer 
Asks  Some  Questions 


By  Rick  Friedman 

During  the  recent  NPPA  Fly¬ 
ing  Short  Course  tour,  a  high¬ 
light  in  each  of  the  four  cities 
was  a  talk  hy  Flip  Sclmlke,  a 
freelancer  whose  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  news  picture  maga¬ 
zines.  At  the  end  of  each  day’s 
session,  he  was  surrounded  by 
photographers  seeking  the  key 
to  photo  freelancing.  This  coU 
umn  and  two  to  follow  it  will 
examine  the  subject  through  the 
eyes  of  a  disappointed  free¬ 
lancer,  a  sticcessful  freelancer 
and  an  agency  that  sells  news 
photographs. 

Shortly  after  the  Flying  Short 
Course,  Philip  C.  Geraci,  a 
teacher  of  photography  and 
other  journalism  courses  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  asked 
this  question : 

“Why  all  the  worry  about 
cliche  photography  and  poor 
technique  which  seems  to  fill  the 
pages  of  your  magazine,  the 
NPPA  publication  and  others?” 

Want  Cliches 

Mr.  Geraci  claims  that  good 
(and  he  underlines  the  word) 
photojournalism  is  not  much  in 
demand  and  gives  some  examples 
from  his  own  experiences. 

Mr.  Geraci  was  on  the  Mary¬ 
land  faculty  for  four  years  after 
his  graduation  from  there  in 
1953,  then  moved  on  to  the  staffs 
of  three  magazines  as  desk  edi¬ 
tor,  layout  editor  and  photo¬ 
graphic  editor.  He  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Maryland  faculty. 

“I  shot  a  continuing  series  of 
stories  for  a  Sunday  editor,”  he 
relates,  “making  repeated  trips 
and  knocking  myself  out  to 
achieve  variety  and  impact.  Re¬ 
sult:  he  picked  three  or  four 
standard  cliches,  let  my  hard- 
earned  efforts  go.  My  pay  was 
$5  per  shot  so  I  soon  learned 
not  to  work  too  hard.  This  was 
some  years  back.  Today,  a  new 
editor  on  this  publication,  who 
was  trying  his  wing^s,  was  told 
to  cut  out  all  the  ‘arty  stuff’  so 
he’s  back  to  cliches.  I  don’t  work 
for  him  anymore.” 

Mr.  Geraci  points  out  that 
when  he  quit  editing  business 
publications  to  freelance,  he 
sought  out  some  of  his  former 
associates  to  let  them  know  he 
was  in  business.  Job  number 
one  came  along:  some  shots  in 
Washington  at  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  during  a  hearing. 


“I  spent  half  a  day  there,  an¬ 
other  half  a  day  in  the  dark¬ 
room,”  he  says,  “and  submitted 
20  or  so  shots,  with  a  bill  for 
$50. 

“I  haven’t  been  rehired.  The 
editor  used  two  pictures,  said 
he  could  have  got  the  job  done 
in  New  York  for  $10  a  shot.  Yet 
the  Washington  man  who  hired 
me  and  said  to  bill  for  $50  told 
me  that  was  what  he  made  for 
the  piece  he  wrote. 

“I  worked  as  hard  as  he  did, 
and  twice  as  long,  since  I  also 
liad  darkroom  time.  Why  do  edi¬ 
tors  consider  photography  less 
valuable  than  words?” 

$200  Lo»t 

Mr.  Geraci  says  that  when  one 
of  his  students  w’ent  to  work 
for  a  picture  magazine,  he 
learned  of  a  story  in  the  works 
about  an  area  Mr.  Geraci 
planned  to  visit  during  the 
summer. 

“I  called  the  picture  editor,” 
Mr.  Geraci  continues,  “and  was 
told  to  ‘take  anything  that  looked 
interesting.’  I  did— ^200  w’orth. 
The  shots,  edited  to  200  or  so, 
were  on  a  par  with  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  usual  quality. 

“I  delivered  them  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  who  took  little  time  return¬ 
ing  them  with  the  comment  that 
they  ‘duplicated  existing  mate¬ 
rial,'  etc.  No  offer  to  reimburse, 
yet  I’m  told  this  same  magazine 
provides  free  film  and  to  non¬ 
photographers  going  on  long 
expeditions  out  of  the  country. 

Last  Straw 

“The  crowning  blow  came 
when  the  editor  sent  a  man  down 
to  the  region  I  had  visited.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  picture 
quality  is  totally  unimportant. 
And  that  publications  would 
rather  use  their  own  staff  people 
than  freelancers. 

“But  how  does  this  jive  with 
the  speeches  the  publication’s 
own  editors  make  that  ‘we  need 
more  good  photographers,  more 
people  with  picture  sense,’  etc. 
etc.  The  editor  who  turned  back 
my  shots  didn’t  say  they  were 
poor.  Quite  the  opposite.  But  he 
didn’t  buy  any,  and  the  net 
result  was  a  $200  loss.” 

Mr.  Geraci  claims  that  in 
looking  over  his  freelance  work 
he  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
not  once  has  he  sold  a  story 
which  was  predominently  pho¬ 


tographic.  “In  every  case  where 
the  assignment  was  photograph* 
ic,  the  pictures  came  after  the 
assignment  was  given.  Yet,  I’ve 
.sold  stories  which  were  already 
completed  with  little  effort. 

“'This  puzzles  me  because  get¬ 
ting  a  really  good  picture  is 
much  harder  than  writing  a 
story,  so  the  picture  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  I  can 
only  conclude  here  that  editors 
dearly  love  to  edit,  and  editing 
involves  making  minute  changes 
— a  comma,  a  different  adjective 
— whereas  they  cannot  change  a 
picture. 

“Therefore,  they  either  reject 
it  or  order  a  new  one  built  to 
their  desires.  This  is  very  frus¬ 
trating  to  the  photogrrapher. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  old  story.  But 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
there  is  plenty  of  good  photog¬ 
raphy  l)eing  made.  Editors  just 
aren’t  buying  it,  in  many  cases.” 

Shoot,  Sliotil,  SIkmiI 

Mr.  Geraci  says  he  is  per¬ 
plexed  as  to  what  to  tell  his 
students.  “I’ve  been  urging  them 
to  use  their  cameras  imagina¬ 
tively.  This  must  be  the  right 
formula  because  I’ve  had  grradu- 
ates  go  on  to  Life,  the  National 
Geographic  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  all  in  photographic  capac¬ 
ities. 

“But  the  formula  certainly 
hasn’t  held  up  in  my  own  case. 
I’ve  told  my  students  to  shoot, 
shoot,  shoot,  that  film  is  the 
least  expensive  item  in  their 
gadget  bags.  Yet,  I’ve  sold 
stories/with/pix  where  my  costs 
for  film  and  the  travel  involved 
to  get  the  pictures  exceeded  the 
total  return  for  story  plus 
pictures.  .  .  .You  might  say  I 
had  to  become  a  writer  in  order 
to  be  able  to  sell  pictures.” 

Next  week.  Flip  Schulke  gives 
the  successful  side  to  freelance 
photo  jou  ma  lism. 

*  *  * 

A  CORRECTION 

Rich  Clarkson,  photo  director 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  and  in  charge  of  the 
NPPA-KAM  high  school  photo 
contest,  points  out  two  errors  in 
the  Jan.  9  photo  column. 

KAM  has  only  one  scholar¬ 
ship  to  give  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent.  The  Honeywell  Scholar¬ 
ship  has  replaced  the  World 
Book  Scholarship. 

The  Kansas  City  high  school 
program  runs  10  weeks,  not  five 
weeks. 

He  adds  that  Bill  Strode, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has 
started  a  similar  series  this 
year.  The  oldest  such  high  school 
series  is  the  one  in  Topeka  (five 
years)  and  now  covers  the  entire 
school  year.  It  is  supervised  by 
Perry  Riddle  of  the  Capital- 
Journal  staff. 


Editor  Promotes 
Alabama  Projee.t 
On  Recruitment 

Mobiu:.  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Assot  .ated 
Press  Association  at  its  winter 
meeting  here  agreed  to  conduct 
a  cooperativ’e  project  to  recruit 
and  train  young  journalists. 

The  group  is  asking  the  .Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association  and  the 
state’s  two  professional  chap¬ 
ters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  project. 

The  action  was  inspired  by  a 
report  presented  by  William  M. 
Ennis,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  News. 
He  diagnosed  the  situation  as 
serious.  His  report  indicted  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  journalism 
teachers. 

The  teachers  were  cited  for 
lack  of  newspaper  experience, 
pedestrian  curricula,  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  “communications  re- 
•search,”  and  failure  to  inspire 
students  in  the  higher  ideals  of 
the  profession. 

Editors  were  charged  with 
lack  of  interest  in  high  school 
and  college  programs,  neglect  in 
not  hiring  high  school  students 
and  not  informing  them  of  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  field,  and  lack 
of  understanding  and  encour¬ 
agement  in  training  “cubs.” 

The  report  called  upon  pub¬ 
lishers  to  increase  salary  scales 
and  to  finance  a  recruitment 
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SpectaColor  came  to 
Riverside,  Caiifomia. 


Riverside  Press  Enterprise  Cir.  60,000 
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PROMOTION 


Philco  Ad  Support 
Activities  Rewarded 


By  G«or"e  Wilt 

Philco  Corporation  found  out 
how  to  get  the  maximum  mer¬ 
chandising  for  its  $3-million 
newspaper  campaign  in  the 
closing  months  of  1964.  Philco 
and  the  company’s  advertising 
agency,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  presented  a 
prize-studded  contest  for  news¬ 
paper  promotion  managers. 

Promotion  and  merchandising 
managers  of  the  200  newspapers 
carrjdng  the  campaign  were  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  entries  showing 
the  local  program  developed  and 
executed  to  merchandise  the 
Philco  advertising  appearing  in 
their  newspapers,  and  to  acti¬ 
vate  dealer  tie-in  advertising 
and  promotion.  Prizes  consisted 
of  color  television  consoles, 
stereo  consoles,  portable  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  and  transistor  radios. 
Separate  categories  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  newspapers  with  over 
and  under-100,000  circulation. 

First  prizes  of  color  tv  con¬ 
soles  were  won  by  Warren  E. 
Abrams,  director  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  promotion,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  in  Cate¬ 
gory  I,  and  by  A1  L.  Heureux, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News  Press,  in 
Category  II. 

Highlight  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  entry  was  a  sales  con¬ 
test  for  all  Philco  tv  salesmen 
in  Kentucky  designed  to  keep 
reminding  them  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  support  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving  through  the  Courier- 
Journal,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  actually  close  more  television 
set  sales.  The  Philco  salesmen 
were  given  the  chance  to  win 
six  Kodak  Brownie  Fun  Saver 
8mm.  movie  cameras.  To  enter 
the  camera  drawings,  the  sales¬ 
men  had  to  fill  out  a  special  post¬ 
card  each  time  they  sold  any 
model  Philco  television  set.  On 
three  separate  occasions,  two 
cards  were  drawm  at  random 
from  a  barrel.  The  camera  pre¬ 
sentations  were  made  by  a 
Courier-Journal  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

“The  cost  of  the  contest  was 
well  within  the  normal  mer¬ 
chandising  allowance  for  this 
advertiser,”  Mr.  Abrams  said. 
“We  tried  to  substitute  ingenu¬ 
ity  for  dollars.” 

Second  prizes  of  stereo  con¬ 
soles  were  awarded  to  Gates 
Oliver,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  and  Winston 
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Whitney,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press. 

Six  third  prizes,  each  a  port¬ 
able  tv,  were  awarded  to  the 
following : 

Category  I — Otto  Wick,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light;  Frank 
Leeming,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch;  Mary  Hofner,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Press  Telegram;  Richard  F. 
Mayes,  hidianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
&  News;  Bill  Born,  Milwaukee 
Journal  &  Sentinel;  and  John 
D.  Zower,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Category  II  —  Ed  Conner, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  J.  Teas- 
ley,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News; 
Ruth  Carey,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle;  David 
Schlink,  PcoWa  (Ill.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal;  C.  S.  Jackson,  Midland 
(Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram;  and 
D.  F.  Metzler,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer- Journal  and  New 
Era. 

Many  of  the  entrants  made 
good  use  of  the  Philco  butterfly 
trade  mark  in  the  merchandising 
programs. 

Judging  of  the  contest,  which 
drew  50  entries,  took  place  in 
BBDO’s  conference  room.  Judges 
were :  Charles  S.  Grill,  consumer 
products  division  of  Philco;  Don 
Wells,  BBDO;  and  this  column¬ 
ist. 

Commenting  on  the  contest, 
Mr.  Grill  said,  “We  are  gratified 
to  see  the  fine  variety  of  entries 
from  all  over  the  country,  the 
originality  that  went  into  many 
of  the  merchandising  campaigns 
and  the  continuous  effort  that 
so  many  of  the  newspapers  gave 
to  back  up  this  campaign.” 

Incidentally,  each  of  the  200 
newspapers  carrying  the  Philco 
schedule  were  advised  of  the 
merchandising  contest.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  competition,  all 
entrants  were  told  that  if  they 
submitted  an  entry,  they  would 
recieve  a  transistor  radio,  a 
125th  scale  model  of  a  Ford 
Thunderbird.  Only  a  fourth  of 
the  newspapers  submitted  en¬ 
tries.  Any  explanations? 

*  *  « 

HIGH  HONORS— ATcwsdai/, 
Long  Island  daily,  has  launched 
its  second  annual  High  Honors 
Competition  for  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son  Memorial  Scholarships  for 
high  school  students.  The 
scholarships  consist  of  $1,000 
each  to  the  two  winners  for  their 


first  year  at  college,  followed  by 
$500  annually  during  their  re¬ 
maining  undergraduate  years. 
Last  year’s  competition  drew 

460  completed  applications. 

«  «  * 

PROFILE — The  Boston  Globe 
has  released  a  “Consumer  Audi¬ 
ence  Profile”  study  of  the 

readers  of  Boston  newspapers, 
and  their  usage  and  ownership 
of  57  different  products. 

*  «  * 

ANNUAL  REPORTS— The 
Netv  York  Times  has  issued  a 
48-page  booklet  on  annual  report 
advertising,  “Success  Story.” 
Included  are  reprints  of  nearly 
100  report  ads. 

*  *  * 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
— Detroit  area  residents  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
work  of  industrial  education 
students  in  the  Detroit  Histori¬ 
cal  Museum  on  March  5.  The 
1965  awards  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Michigan  Industrial 
Education  Society  and  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

«  «  ♦ 

YOUTH  AFFAIRS  —  The 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
co-sponsors  a  YMCA  holiday 
basketball  tournament  for  fifth 
grade  through  high  school 
youngsters  who  do  not  play  on 
school-sponsored  teams.  Over  40 
teams  participated  in  the  annual 
event.  The  Daily  News  also 
sponsors  a  Christmas  bowling 
tournament  for  three  age  groups 
and  provides  about  25  trophies 
for  Ixjys  and  girls  in  the  com- 
l)etition. 

• 

Donations  from  Profit 
Now  Exceed  $200,000 

New  London,  Conn. 

More  than  $200,000  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Day  has  been 
given  to  Southeastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  organizations  since  1945,  in 
323  grants  by  the  Bodenwein 
Public  Benevolent  Foundation, 
which  was  created  25  years  ago 
under  the  will  of  Theodore 
Bodenwein,  publisher  of  the  Day 
from  1891  to  1939. 

The  Hartford  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  which  administers 
the  Foundation  issues  a  report 
on  its  disbursements  every  year 
— on  Jan.  12,  the  anniversary  of 
Bodenwein’s  death.  Last  year, 
the  bank  reports,  28  grants 
totaling  $14,213,  were  made. 
That  brought  the  grand  total  to 
$203,739.37. 

In  observance  of  the  26th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bodenwein,  officials  of  the  paper 
followed  its  custom  of  distrib¬ 
uting  free  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  755  carriers  and  news¬ 
dealers.  The  value  of  the  papers 
given  free  was  $1,144.50. 


FOR  SCHOOL  USE  —  David 


Peugeot  (right),  promotion  editor,  I 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  looks  at 
illustrations  of  newspaper  makeup 
which  the  News  supplied  for  Rob-  \ 
ert  Holder  (left)  for  use  in  his 
Prentice-Hall  book,  "A  Complete  > 
Guide  to  Successful  School  Pub¬ 
lications."  Mr.  Holder,  a  teacher, 
is  also  the  author  of  "Newspaper 
Helps  to  Learning." 


She  Rides  to  Paris  j 

On  Story  About  Shoes  J 

The  National  Shoe  Institute  i 
has  given  its  Golden  Slipper  i 
Award — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  trip  : 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  a  jere-  i 
boam  of  champagne — to  Inez  j 
Kaiser,  fashion  editor  of  the  | 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call. 

Mrs.  Kaiser,  a  member  of  the  j 
Call’s  staff  since  1956,  writes  j 
a  column  that  is  published  in  j 
20  cities.  Her  “imaginative  j 
coverage  of  news  about  foot-  ! 
wear”  won  the  award  in  the  I 
newspaper  section.  j 

Also  cited  was  Paige  Palmer  j 
of  television  station  WEWS, 

Cleveland.  Honorable  mentions 
(a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  mag-  I 
num  of  champagne)  went  to 
Edna  Bartlett,  WELM,  Elmira; 
Alexis  Cole,  Newark  News;  Lois 
Fegan,  Jersey  Journal;  Rubye 
Graham,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Ann  Griffith,  Charleston  (W.  - 

Va.)  Mail;  Pat  Lee,  WBT,  Char-  : 
lotte;  Agnes  McCay,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  Examiner;  Eleanor  i 
Shepherd,  KUSN,  St.  Joseph;  | 
Mildred  Whiteaker,  San  Antonio 
Express;  and  Peg  Zwecker,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

•  I 

Strolil  and  Frasca  > 

On  Sunday  Desks 

Two  executive  appointments 
on  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  have  been  made.  Erie 
Strohl,  news  editor  of  the  week¬ 
day  edition,  assumes  additional 
responsibilities  of  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  Dom  Frasca,  of  the 
special  events  section,  is  named 
assistant  city  editor  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  city  desk. 

Mr.  Strohl,  a  native  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  came  to  the  J-A  34  years 
ago  on  a  “temporary  basis.”  * 

Mr,  Frasca  came  to  the  news¬ 
paper  nine  years  ago  from  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 
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iHuesday,  Dec.  22 
we  sewed  up  another 
important  Ohio  market  with 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


Which  gives  us  Cincinnati, Toledo,  Dayton, 
Columbus  and  Akron. 
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ALL  E\.>E\i  SPAPERMEN 


Television’s  Faces 
At  the  White  House 


One  of  tlie  new  faces  at  the 
White  House  this  year  is  Harrj' 
Reasoner,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  correspondent. 

He  replaces  Dan  Rather,  who 
moves  to  the  London  bureau. 
.Alexander  Kendrick,  London  cor¬ 
respondent,  returns  to  the 
United  States  where  he  will  be 
a  correspondent  and  news  an¬ 
alyst  for  CBS  radio  and  tv. 

Mr.  Reasoner,  who  anchors 
the  “CBS  Sunday  News  with 
Harry  Reasoner,”  will  continue 
in  that  assignment.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  content  of  the 
program  will  contain  consider¬ 
ably  more  Washington  news. 

‘.A  Lot  to  Be  Learned* 

This  appointment  marks  the 
first  time  Mr.  Reasoner  is  as¬ 
signed  to  Washington,  and  he’s 
looking  forward  to  it. 

“There’s  a  lot  to  be  learned  in 
Washington,”  Mr.  Rea.soner  said, 
“and  I’ll  tackle  the  job  like  any 
reporter  does  when  he  gets  a 
new  assignment.” 

Mr.  Rather  will  remain  in 
Washington  to  aid  Mr.  Reasoner. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  the  CBS 
contingent,  he  will  “show  Mr. 
Reasoner  the  ropes.”  When  Mr. 
Reasoner  does  his  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  show,  the  White  House  will 
be  covered  by  the  other  network 
men. 

Mr.  Reasoner  was  born  in 
Dakota  City,  Iowa,  and  obtained 
his  college  education  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  He  began 
his  journalism  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  now  defunct 
Minneapolis  Tinves.  Following 
a  tour  of  duty  with  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II,  he 
returned  to  the  Times  as  its 
drama  critic. 

His  first  taste  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  came  in  19.o0  as  a  news- 
writer  for  WCCO,  CBS  radio 
affiliate  in  Minneapolis.  After 
a  year  there  and  a  three- 
year  writing  assignment  with 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency  in  Manila,  he  returned 
to  become  news  director  of 
Minneapolis’  KEYD-tv  (now 
KMSP-tv)  before  joining  CBS 
news  in  1956. 

15  Years  miiIi  Presidents 

Since  1948,  except  for  a  trip 
to  Korea  to  cover  the  conflict 
there,  William  H.  Lawrence’s 
assignment  has  been  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  He’s 
been  with  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Ck)mpany  since  1961. 
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Commenting  on  i)residential 
coverage,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds 
President  Johnson  harder  to 
cover  than  the  late  President 
Kennedy  or  General  Ei.sen- 
hower. 

“He’s  (Johnson)  a  man  of 
mercurial  moods,”  Mr.  Lawrence 
.said.  “He  holds  flash  news  con¬ 
ferences  and  gives  background 
briefings  at  the  ranch  instead  of 
formal,  stylized  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

‘JidiiiMiii  ih  Accessible’ 

“He’s  amazingly  accessible,” 
Mr.  Lawrence  continued.  “Mr. 
Johnson  doesn’t  seem  to  like  the 
Kennedy  style  of  tv  coverage.” 
(Kennedy  gave  a  live  press  con¬ 
ference  on  tv  on  the  average  of 
once  every  two  weeks.  The  net¬ 
works,  however,  found  this  a 
mixed  blessing  because  of 
scheduling.) 

“LBJ  prefers,”  according  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  “to  use  the  White 
House  Television  Chamber  which 
he  has  had  constructed  in  the 
‘old  theater’.  He  makes  ‘an¬ 
nouncements’  here.” 

When  questioned  as  to  how 
well  President  Johnson  was 
keeping  newsmen  informed,  Mr. 
Lawrence  replied: 

“He  keeps  us  informed  ex¬ 
cept  when  he’s  trying  to  keep 
a  secret.  In  comparison  with 
some  of  the  other  presidents 
we’re  learning  just  as  much,  but 
not  exactly  at  our  convenience. 

‘Slim  Pickins’  from  Reedy 

“Ike’s  stuff  came  through 
Hagerty,  Kennedy’s  through 
Salinger,  but  almost  nothing 
substantive  comes  through 
Reedy.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  born  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and 
l)egan  his  professional  career 
with  the  Lincoln  Star  in  1932. 
He  worked  for  both  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press 
before  joining  the  New  York 
Times  in  1941.  He  worked  in 
the  Washington,  United  Nations 
and  Moscow  bureaus. 

‘Great  Lie-Delector’ 

Looking  back  over  three 
Presidents  who  were  covered  by 
television,  John  Chancellor, 
White  House  correspondent  for 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  “television  is  the  great  lie- 
detector.” 

“Ike  took  to  it  very  gingerly. 
But  he  had  a  public  relations 


craft.sman:  (James)  Hagerty 
was  unique  in  his  ability  to  learn 
a  new  career.  Formerly  a  news¬ 
paperman,  he  somehow  gained 
an  astonishing  technical  ex- 
|)ertise  of  tv. 

’Kennedy  Was  Effective’ 

“Kennedy  was  extra-effective 
on  tv,”  Mr.  Chancellor  com¬ 
mented.  “In  terms  of  perform¬ 
ance,  he  was  marvelous.  He  had 
poise,  looks,  grace,  and  wit.  Best 
organized  President  we’ve  ever 
had.  Because  he  was  always 
well-briefed,  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  his  administration, 
he  came  across  as  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  well-informed  guy. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Mr. 
Chancellor  continued,  “Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  press  conferences  in  the 
State  Department  theater  had 
become  too  unwieldy.  Part  of 
the  difficulty  was  the  audience 
which  included  kids,  tour  groups, 
relatives,  just  about  everyone. 

“A  great  change  has  come 
over  LBJ  in  terms  of  tv  per¬ 
formance.  I’ve  been  watching 
him  closely  for  nine  months.  In 
the  beginning  we  had  a  bespec¬ 
tacled  man  with  a  very  slow 
speaking  voice.  His  carisma  was 
not  crystallized. 

Croat  Improvement 

“He’s  come  a  very  long  way. 
He  now  wears  contact  lenses 
and  has  shown  that  he  could 
work  well  with  the  teleprompter 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  ad¬ 
dress.” 

This  administration  will  use 
tv  a  lot  but  they  don’t  quite 
know  how  yet  according  to  Mr. 
Chancellor.  He  said  that  presi¬ 
dents  need  a  chance  to  be  in¬ 
formal  with  the  public  but  the 
time  and  place  are  difficult  to 
find. 

“Kennedy  found  a  unique  in¬ 
formality  in  his  regular  press 
conferences,”  Mr.  Chancellor 
said.  “With  Truman  and  Ike  the 
problem  really  didn’t  arise,  at 
least  not  with  tv,  because  we 
were  then  in  the  ‘middle  ages.’  ” 

Must  Be  .Articulate 

Mr.  Chancellor  said  there  is 
more  emphasis  today  on  how  the 
President  handles  himself  on  his 
feet  rather  than  applying  cos- 


ence  Chancellor 

metic  values.  But,  he  noted,  that 
he  must  be  articulate. 

“Television  can  treat  well  a 
man  who’s  articulate  but  ugly. 
Tv  will  do  anything  you  put 
into  it.” 

Born  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Chancel¬ 
lor  attended  the  University  of 
Illinois.  After  service  in  the 
Army  he  joined  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  in  1948  and  for  two 
years  filled  varied  assignments 
as  reporter,  rewriteman  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  before  starting  his 
career  in  broadcasting  in  1950 
with  NBC. 

• 

Wyden  Appointed 
Magazine  Editor 

Appointment  of  Peter  Wyden 
as  executive  editor  of  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  was  announced 
this  week.  He  succeeds  Caskie 
Stinnett,  who  is  transferring  to 
the  staff  of  Holiday  magazine  as 
assistant  to  the  editor.  Both 
magazines  are  published  by  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Wyden,  41,  a  senior  edi¬ 
tor  and  articles  editor  of  Me- 
Call’s  magazine,  is  returning  to 
Curtis,  where  he  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  from  February, 
1959  until  July,  1962. 

During  three  years’  Army 
service  during  World  War  II 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Wyden  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  Army-published  German 
language  newspapers.  Later  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  for  two  years  and 
then  a  feature  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  From 
1954  until  1959,  he  was  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  News¬ 
week. 

His  wife,  Barbara  Wyden,  is 
woman’s  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 

• 

Heads  SDX  Chapter 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mason  W.  Denison,  executive 
editor,  Pennsylvania  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  society.  He  succeeds 
Richard  A.  Swank,  publisher, 
Duncannon  Record. 
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Publisher  Pays  Reward 
In  Hoffa  Case  to  Scouts 


SURVIVOR  of  a  plane  crash  in  Viet  Nam  recently,  Kenneth  L.  Fox, 
left,  Kansas  City  Star  military  writer,  receives  a  special  "Purple  Heart" 
citation  from  Bill  Sanders,  the  Star's  editorial  cartoonist.  It  reads; 
"For  distin9uished  retreat  under  fire  from  friendly  aircraft."  Pieces  of 
an  exploding  Vietnamese  fighter  plane  hit  the  transport  on  which  Fox 
and  other  newsmen  were  awaiting  takeoff.  Fox  suffered  knee  injuries. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

When  James  R.  Hoffa  went  to 
trial  here  on  a  Taft-Hartley  law 
violation  charge  in  October, 
1962,  James  G.  Stahlman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner, 
already  had  given  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  evidence  of  jury  tam¬ 
pering  in  connection  with  the 
case. 

As  an  indirect  re.sult,  Mr. 
Stahlman  offered  to  pay  a  $5,- 
000  reward  for  “arrest  and 
trial”  of  anyone  charged  with 
having  represented  himself  as  a 
Banner  reporter. 

Three  men  accused  of  imper¬ 
sonating  Banner  reporters  to 
find  out  how  veniremen  felt 
about  Hoffa,  finally  were  ac¬ 
quitted.  The  $5,000  would  have 
gone  to  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  but 
they  cannot  accept  rewards.  Di¬ 
rector  J.  Edgar  Hoover  also  ad¬ 
vised  that  other  proxfisions  are 
made  for  dependents  of  agents 
killed  or  incapacitated  in  line 
of  duty.  Therefore  the  bounty 
could  not  go  for  that  purpose. 

So  the  publisher  recently  gave 
the  reward  to  the  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  to  equip  and  maintain 
a  rifle  range  that  will  be  named 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 


the  fact  it  (the  impersonation 
report)  came  into  open  court 
this  morning.” 

A  few  moments  after  the  con¬ 
versation  ended,  the  reward  no¬ 
tice  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
page  1  of  the  Banner’s  city  edi¬ 
tion.  But  the  jury'  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  trial,  hectic  and 
spectacular,  continued  for  two 
months.  After  20  hours  of  de¬ 
liberation  the  jury  reported  a 
deadlock  at  7  to  5  for  acquittal 
of  the  teamster  union  leader. 

After  further  investigation  of 
alleged  jury  tampering,  first 
made  public  in  Mr.  Stahlman’s 
reward  offer.  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  won  the  conviction  of 
defendants  other  than  those 
freed  in  the  Banner  impersona¬ 
tion  case. 

The  teamster  chief  was  found 
guilty  on  charges  of  trying  to 
infiuence  the  jury  in  the  first 
Nashville  case.  Four  associates 
also  met  the  same  fate,  one  of 
them  the  union  czar’s  Nashville 
attorney,  who  was  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  friends  to  head  the 
local  bar  association.  Now  he 
has  been  disbarred. 

• 

Reporter  ISow  Judge 
In  Criminal  Court 

New  Orleans 

Prize-winning  reporter  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Seither  has  been  named 
by  the  city  attorney  to  head  a 
newly-created  criminal  division 
of  municipal  court. 

City  Attorney  Alvin  J.  Liska 
said  Mr.  Seither,  whose  career 
with  the  Times-Picayune  spans 
20  years,  will  oversee  the  new 
department  whose  purpose  is  to 
prosecute  the  habitual  petty 
violator  who  usually  becomes 
the  habitual  felony  violator. 

Mr.  Seither,  a  1953  graduate 
of  Tulane  University  School  of 
Law,  won  the  1964  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  Associated  Press 
Award  for  an  interview  with  a 
business  associate  of  Jack  Ruby, 
hours  after  Ruby  killed  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  the  accused 
slayer  of  President  Kennedy. 

• 

On  Legislative  Staff 

Salem,  Ore. 

George  Bell,  drama  editor  of 
the  (Portland)  Oregonian  since 
1963,  has  been  named  as  the 
first  full-time  staff  man  to  help 
with  legislative  business.  Before 
joining  the  Oregonian  staff  he 
was  a  writer  for  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  and  an 
English  teacher  at  Southern 
Oregon  College. 


Former  Member 
Of  School  Board 
Wins  Libel  Trial 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  state’s  appellate  court  has 
ordered  trial  of  a  libel  suit  filed 
against  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
six  years  ago  by  a  vroman  who 
was  the  subject  of  testimony 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

The  suit,  filed  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Nusbaum  of  Newark  agfainst  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co., 
charged  that  a  series  of  stories 
in  1957  falsely  stated  that  she 
had  been  identified  as  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  a  Communist  Party 
meeting  in  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

The  Star-Ledger  won  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  in  Superior 
Court,  dismissing  the  suit  on 
the  ground  its  stories  had  been 
fair  and  accurate  accounts  of 
the  committee  hearings. 

But  the  three- judge  appellate 
division  has  ruled  that  some  of 
Mrs.  Nusbaum’s  charges  raised 
questions  of  fact  that  only  a 
jury  could  settle.  It  ordered  new 
pre-trial  proceedings  and  a  new 
trial  on  some  of  the  13  counts 
in  the  complaint. 

The  Star-Ledger  contended 
that  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
Decision  in  a  case  involving  the 
New  York  Times  protects  news¬ 
papers  from  libel  suits  filed  by 
public  olRcials  criticized  without 
malice  for  their  official  conduct. 
It  said  Mrs.  Nusbaum  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Newark  School 
Board  until  1953. 


The  court  said  it  still  would 
be  a  jury  question  whether 
malice  was  absent  and  whether 
this  public  post  prevented  Mrs. 
Nusbaum  from  filing  a  suit  for 
libel  committed  four  years  later. 

The  opinion  said  the  court 
hesitated  to  expand  the  immuni¬ 
ties  granted  newspapers  in  the 
Times  decision. 

• 

Publishers’  Study-Tour 
Of  C.A.  Common  Market 

Miami 

A  score  of  U.S.  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  and  their 
wives  left  Miami  this  week  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  three-week 
Latin-American  study  tour.  The 
group,  organized  by  American 
Newspaper  Study  Missions  Inc., 
will  visit  Panama,  Central 
America  and  Mexico. 

Interviews  have  been  planned 
with  the  presidents  and  foreign 
ministers  of  each  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  visited.  The  group  will 
be  paying  special  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  in  a 
program  organized  by  Edgar  S. 
Bayol,  president  and  director  of 
ANSM,  Washington. 

• 

Diamonds  for  Books 

Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Smith,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  owners  of  the  Herald 
American  Newspapers  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  was  surprised  at 
a  staff  party  with  presentation 
of  a  diamond  necklace  for  her 
45  years  of  service.  She  started  ' 
as  a  temporary  bookkeeper.  She 
earned  a  CPA  degree  by  at¬ 
tending  night  classes. 


men. 

Hours  before  the  Hoffa  trial 
began,  Mr.  Stahlman  told  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  William  E.  Miller 
and  an  assistant  district  attor¬ 
ney  he  had  learned  that  a  per¬ 
son,  or  persons,  were  falsely 
representing  themselves  as  Ban¬ 
ner  reporters  in  telephone  calls 
to  prospective  jurors  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  attitudes. 

When  this  was  verified,  as 
veniremen  were  questioned  at 
the  opening  of  the  hearing  and 
the  publisher  was  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  his  newspaper  and  staff  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  he  decided  to 
offer  the  reward. 

Ironically  enough,  the  propos¬ 
al  was  ])ublished  over  the  ur¬ 
gently  telephoned  objection  of 
then  U.  S.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  said  publication  of  the  re¬ 
ward  statement  could  give  Hoffa 
counsel  a  basis  for  immediately 
demanding  a  mistrial. 

Mr.  Stahlman  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  this  would  hap- 
l)en,  that  he  was  just  as  anxious 
as  the  Attorney  (General  to  see 
a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
case.  He  added,  however,  that 
“a  gross  injustice  had  been  done 
to  me,  my  newspaper  and  my 
associates  on  this  newspaper  and 
I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  put  our 
position  in  the  clear  in  view  of 
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■ihursday,  Dec.  24 
we  pulled  in 
the  Booth  Group. 


Ann  Arbor  News 
Bay  City  Times 
Flint  Journal 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Saginaw  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Advertisement 


Plush  Press 
Quarters  in 
New  City  Hall 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  literally 
rolled  out  the  carpet  for  the 
press  here  recently  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  14-story  administra¬ 
tion  building. 

The  building  is  headquarters 
for  700  municipal  employes 
once  housed  with  county  work¬ 
ers  in  a  three-story  civic  center 
on  the  waterfront. 

When  reporters  who  follow 
daily  doings  of  the  mayor  and 
city  council  moved  in,  they 
found  a  few  refinements  over 
their  vacated  one-room  quarters 
in  the  old  building. 

Ideas  of  working  newsmen 
were  considered  by  architects 
when  plans  for  the  structure 
were  prepared  three  years  ago. 
Most  of  the  suggestions  were 
incorporated  in  the  plans. 
Among  those  contributing  ideas 
were  Edwin  Martin,  now  White 
House  reporter  for  the  Copley 
News  Ser\’ice,  and  Don  Cole¬ 
man,  education  writer  for  the 
San  Diego  E inerting  Tribune. 

Separate  offices  are  avail¬ 
able  for  newspapermen  and 
radio-tv  reporters.  This  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  newspaper 
group  to  provide  reporters  with 
privacy  and  office  space  tailored 
to  specific  needs. 

The  building’s  13th  floor  — 
where  the  press  section  is  lo¬ 
cated  —  is  a  mezzanine  level 
overlooking  the  200-seat  coun¬ 
cil  chambers.  Windows  face  the 
chambers  from  a  radio-tv  wing, 
allowing  cameras  and  taping 
equipment  to  be  used  without 
the  u.sual  clutter  around  the 
rostrum. 

Carpeted  Cubicles 

Individual  offices,  averaging 
10  X  15  feet  in  size,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  three  local  television 
stations.  Smaller  cubicles  are 
used  by  radio  stations  and  a 
pool  office  has  been  set  aside 
for  other  stations  covering  on  a 
limited  basis. 

San  Diego’s  two  dailies,  the 
Union  and  Tribune,  house  re¬ 
porters  in  separate  offices  in  the 
adjacent  newspaper  wing.  Six 
offices  with  L-shaped  desk  units 
are  available  for  newspapermen. 

Teletype  circuit  for  the  Union- 
Tribune  has  been  installed  in 
one  of  the  overlook  rooms  of  the 
radio-tv  wing.  This  allows  re¬ 
porters  to  file  copy  to  main  of¬ 
fices  a  block  away  without  losing 
sight  or  sound  of  the  meeting 
in  progress. 


In  addition  to  Union-Tribune 
telephone  connections,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  telephone  linking  city  de¬ 
partments  is  available  in  each 
of  the  offices. 

All  offices  are  carpeted.  The 
newspaper  wing  includes  a  20 
X  20  interview  room  with  couch 
and  chairs,  a  newspaper  file 
rack,  and  mail  boxes. 

Architects  also  complied  with 
a  request  that  press  offices  be 
located  as  close  as  possible  to 
quarters  of  major  city  officials. 
For  example,  the  press  is  one 
floor  from  the  chambers  and 
city  clerk;  two  floors  from  the 
mayor  and  council;  three  from 
the  city  attorney,  and  four  from 
the  city  manager. 

Union-Tribune  reporters  have 
constant  liaison  with  their  city 
desks  even  while  covering  a  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  chambers.  A  monitor 
light  is  located  on  the  council 
press  table  and  blinks  if  a  re¬ 
porter  is  called.  He  can  answer 
the  call  on  a  wall  phone  mount¬ 
ed  10  feet  from  the  press  table 
in  any  entry  hall. 


Scripps  Bars 
Its  Earnings 
Data  to  U.S. 

Cincinnati 

E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  has  refused 
to  disclose  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  its  total  revenue  and 
total  profit  or  loss,  before  and 
after  taxes,  for  the  years  1953 
through  1963. 

In  a  brief  field  here,  the  com¬ 
pany  objected  to  a  government 
interrogator>%  on  the  ground 
that  such  information  is  con¬ 
fidential.  Last  Dec.  5,  Scripps 
filed  some  answers  to  questions 
posed  by  the  government  in  an 
antitrust  suit.  It  declined  then 
to  answer  the  revenue  question 
and  some  others. 

On  the  revenue  question, 
Scripps’  attorneys  said  the  in¬ 
formation  was  not  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  involved  in 
the  suit.  Their  brief  stated:  “By 


^Outstanding  Young  Men’ — 
John  Cowles  Jr.  on  List 


Minneapolis 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  35-year-old 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
is  on  this  year’s  list  of  the 
nation’s  10  Outstanding  Young 
Men. 

He  received  the  honor  at  an 
awards  congress  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Jan.  15-16,  at  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Cowles 
became  editor.  Time  magazine 
cited  the  Tribune  with  origi¬ 
nating  the  idea  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  Cowles  instituted  the 
Tribune’s  Science  Series,  a  Mon¬ 
day  feature  written  by  famous 
scientists.  The  series  is  used  in 
classrooms  by  more  than  60,000 
students  in  1,000  schools. 

Before  taking  over  the  reins 
of  the  newspaper,  he  worked  as 
police  reporter,  copy  reader,  city 
hall  reporter,  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  production  and  planning 
assistant  and  assistant  business 
manager. 

Director  and  founding  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theatre  Foundation,  he  sparked 
the  campaign  to  bring  the  non¬ 
profit  national  repertory  playing 
company  to  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Cowles  headed  the  $2,150,- 
000  fund  drive  to  erect  a  theatre 
for  the  repertory  company.  For 
his  efforts  the  Minneapolis  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
selected  Cowles  as  “the  Out- 


John  Cowles  Jr. 


standing  Young  Man  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1961.’’ 

A  director  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Company, 
he  also  serves  as  director  of 
Cowles  Magazine  and  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Inc.  {Look  Magazine)  and 
trustee  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Iowa. 

A  1951  Harvard  graduate,  Mr. 
Cowles  served  two  years  in  the 
Army  as  a  private  and  Second 
Lieutenant.  He  resides  in  Way- 
zata,  Minnesota,  with  his  wife, 
Jane,  and  their  four  children. 


requiring  the  disclosure  f  the 
revenue  and  profit  or  loss  of  the 
defendant  company  from  all  of 
its  affiliated  operations  n  all 
sections  of  the  country  for  an 
11-year  period,  the  govenment  ' 
seeks  to  go  far  beyond  the  ssues 
raised  by  the  complaint  into  a 
general  investigation  of  defend¬ 
ant’s  business  operations.” 

Declaring  that  Scripps  is  a 
corporation  with  only  16  com¬ 
mon  shareholders,  the  brief  said 
disclosure  of  the  confidential 
data  to  Scripps’  competitors 
“could  be  severely  damaging  to 
its  business  while  having  no 
bearing  on  the  government’s 
case,  which  concerns  only  the 
Cincinnati  metropolitan  area.” 

After  acquiring  assets  of  the 
former  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
Scripps  merged  that  paper  with 
its  Cincinnati  Post  in  1958.  The 
Justice  Department  claims  the 
acquisition  violated  lioth  the  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  anti- 
monopoly  sections  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act. 

The  government  suit  also 
seeks  to  force  the  company  to  re¬ 
linquish  controlling  interest  in 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  of 
which  it  is  majority  stockholder. 

Other  previously  denied  in¬ 
formation  revealed  that  pro¬ 
posals  for  housing  the  news¬ 
papers  under  one  roof  included 
the  possibility  of  converting  the 
Cincinnati  Union  Terminal  into 
a  newspaper  plant.  The  brief 
added  that  this  and  all  other 
proposals  for  the  joint  housing 
were  considered  impractical  by 
Scripps. 

Plant  Improvement 

A  $6-million  modernization 
and  expansion  plan  for  the  Post 
and  Times-Star  over  the  next 
2*/i  years,  was  announced  by 
Shiel  Dunsker,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Dick  Thornburg,  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  paper  also  has  signed  a 
new  10-year  lease  on  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Eighth  and  Broadway, 
occupied  by  the  Times-Star  be¬ 
fore  its  purchase  by  Scripps. 

The  lease,  now’  runs  to  July, 
1977. 

The  $6-million  dollar  program 
includes  36  new  presses,  and 
equipment  for  the  production 
departments. 

Mr.  Dunsker  said  the  program 
provides  for  modernization  of 
offices  of  the  Kentucky  Post  and 
Times-Star  in  Covin^on. 

• 

Weekly  Sports  Paper 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  Birmingham,  recently- 
resigned  sports  editor  of  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  has  ^  ^ 
started  publication  of  a  weekly 
tabloid,  Sportsweek,  distributing 
the  paper  throughout  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Price  per  copy  is  25  cents. 
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riday,  December  25 
was  Christmas. 


So  goes  another  week  in  the 
spectacular  life  of  SpectaColor. 

Want  to  know  who  else  is 
using  SpectaColor?  Turn  the  page 


HURLETRON 


INCORPORATED 
ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


AdvtrlisemeHt 


Oral  Accord 
Aids  Rights 
Row  in  S.F. 


Alexander  Bodi,  Palo  Alto 
Times,  who  was  reelected  SDX 
chapter  president  at  the  session, 
challenged  bar  forces  to  try  to 
get  any  such  measures  through 
the  California  Legislature. 

This  will  bring  the  issue  into 
the  open. 


News  Pools 
Opposed  in 
Dual  Tests 


president  with  Gilbert  Ivaynor 
Moses  Lake  Columbia  Basin 
Herald,  vicepresident. 

Arrangements  were  completed 
for  Paul  Conrad,  Allied’.s  sec¬ 
retary-manager,  to  serve  as 
legislative  representative  for 
both  Allied  and  for  the  Wash- 


San  Francisco 

An  unwritten  agreement 
guides  San  Francisco  police  and 
press  in  situations  involving  the 
conflicting  Constitutional  rights 
of  a  free  trial  and  a  free  press. 

Gale  Cook,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  de¬ 
fined  this  understanding  as  an 
effective  voluntarj'  program  dur¬ 
ing  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  panel 
discussion  here  last  week. 

The  press  agreed  to  stop  mov¬ 
ing  in  on  criminal  cases  in  a 
manner  which  might  bring  the 
police  into  conflict  with  new  rul¬ 
ings,  he  explained. 

The  program  is  subject  to 
modification  as  cases  are  handed 
down  by  the  courts,  said  Police 
Chief  Thomas  J.  Cahill.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  judiciary  will  one 
day  have  to  take  a  look  to  see 
which  side  they  are  on  “for  no 
nation  can  survive  unless  the 
people  are  informed  and  unless 
they  are  properly  protected.” 

^'all  Feared 

Police  have  to  work  within 
the  law.  Chief  Cahill  added  in 
warning  against  “building  a 
concrete  wall  around  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  to  the  exclusion 
of  rights  of  the  people.” 

San  Francisco  police  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  balance  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  society. 
They  also  are  attempting  to  give 
the  press  the  information  it 
needs  to  giv'e  to  the  public,  he 
explained. 

The  local  program  resulted 
from  a  meeting  with  media 
called  by  Tom  Lynch,  then  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  and  now  attorney 
general,  and  Chief  Cahill. 

Under  this  plan  the  press  is 
given  the  facts  about  a  case  but 
accepts  police  notations  about 
possible  involvements  in  publi¬ 
cation.  Prisoners  may  be  photo- 
grraphed  if  they  give  consent, 
but  not  behind  bars. 

Adoption  of  a  code  of  conduct 
was  urged  by  two  attorneys  on 
the  panel  presented  by  Ed  J. 
Dooley,  managing  editor.  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  program  chairman. 

The  issue  in  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  equal  Constitutional 
rights  is  not  what  but  when  to 
print,  said  Edward  Calgren.  He 
proposed  voluntary  standards  of 
restraint  without  sanctions. 

Unless  there  is  such  a  volun¬ 
tary  commitment  some  new  leg¬ 
islation  attempting  to  limit  the 
press  and  counsel  may  be 
adopted,  declared  John  Alden 
Doty,  one-time  New  York  Daily 
News  reporter. 
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Geor^a  Newspapers 
Declare  Dividends 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Directors  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corporation  have 
announced  regular  quarterly 
dividends. 

As  announced  by  W.  S.  Mor¬ 
ris,  president,  they  are:  10  cents 
a  share  on  Class  A  common;  15 
cents  a  share  on  6%  preferred 
stock;  11%  cents  per  share  on 
6%  convertible  preference  stock. 

Charles  H.  Morris  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
corporation  and  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Savamiah  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press. 

In  announcing  the  election, 
W.  S.  Morris,  prosident,  said, 
“Naturally  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  make  this  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  action  of  the  Boai’d 
of  Directors  in  the  promotion  of 
my  son,  Charles,  who  has  made 
Savannah  his  home. 

Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corporation  operates  the  Savan¬ 
nah  newspapers  and  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle  and  Atigusta 
Herald. 

• 

Protege  Newspaper 
Captures  Prizes 

Miami 

The  Coral  Gables  Times  sw’ept 
up  three  first  place  awards,  a 
second,  a  third  and  two  honor¬ 
able  mentions  in  the  annual 
Florida  Press  Association 
Awards  competition. 

The  firsts  were  in  makeup  and 
typography,  feature  writing  and 
classified  advertising  pages.  The 
weekly  paper  took  second  in 
community  service,  third  for 
general  excellence  in  the  3,500 
or  over  class,  and  honorable 
mentions  in  the  feature  photo 
and  news  story  categories. 

Competition  judges  called  the 
Times  “the  most  readable  of  the 
lot.”  Pat  Murphy,  former  Public 
Service  Coordinator  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Herald. 

• 

Directs  USIA  Service 

Washington 

Thomas  Lloyd  Wright,  of 
Knox  City,  Texas,  a  former 
deputy  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  has  moved  into  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  as 
director  of  press  and  publica¬ 
tions  services.  He  will  supervise 
a  news  ticker  service  with  out¬ 
lets  in  102  countries. 


Seattle,  Wash. 

When  big  news  breaks,  pub¬ 
lishers  want  their  own  men  to 
cover  the  story  and  it  will  take 
a  very  high  authority  to  prevent 
individual  action. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of 
members  of  the  Allied  Daily 
New.spapers  of  Washington  in 
two  test  readings  of  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  news  pooling  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  statewide  gathering  here 
last  w’eek  submitted  answers  to 
separate  written  reports  on  a 
simulated  disaster  and  on  a 
planned  news  development  in  a 
forum  conducted  by  John  M. 
McClelland  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News. 

2  Fictional  Events 

Mr.  McClelland  presented  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  with  two 
fictional  news  events  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  news  pooling, 
which  has  been  suggested  na¬ 
tionally  as  a  correction  for  the 
mass  convergence  of  media  per¬ 
sonnel  at  events. 

His  spot  news  exercise  was 
based  on  a  bulletin  stating  a 
bomb  explosion  on  the  remote 
Washington  State  College  cam¬ 
pus  had  cost  the  lives  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  governor  and  critically 
injured  Oregon’s  governor  and 
British  Columbia’s  premier. 

Before  reaching  a  decision 
opportunity  was  given  to  query 
representatives  of  wire  services 
and  other  newspapers  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  determine  the  coverage 
available. 

The  answer  showed  the  score 
of  Washington  dailies  repre¬ 
sented  would  send  60  persons  to 
the  scene.  News  service,  radio 
and  television  coverage  would  be 
in  addition. 

In  the  second  exercise,  a 
planned  development  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  This  asked  what  would 
be  the  answer  to  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  request  for  the  selection  of 
a  limited  press  corps  of  10  per¬ 
sons  if  Indonesian  President 
Sukarno  planned  to  visit  Cen¬ 
tral  Washington  State  College 
for  one  week. 

The  replies  showed  a  general 
disbelief  that  a  restriction  on  the 
visitors  to  the  college  campus 
could  be  effected.  Possibly  the 
State  Department  could,  as  also 
proposed,  limit  the  coverage  to 
two  pool  people  during  each  visit 
to  a  classroom. 

Ben  H.  Sefrit,  Bellingham 
Herald,  was  elected  Allied’s 


ington  State  Publi.shers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

• 

2  Papers  Go  Separate 
Ways  at  State  Capitol 

Montpelier,  Vt, 

The  Morning  Press  Bureau, 
established  45  years  ago  to  sup¬ 
ply  news  coverage  at  the  State 
House  for  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  and  the  Rutland  Herald, 
went  out  of  existence  Jan.  1.  | 
Henceforth  each  newspaper  will 
maintain  its  own  capitol  bureau. 

When  the  bureau  was  founded 
in  1919,  it  was  headed  by  How¬ 
ard  Hindley  of  the  Herald  and 
Edward  F.  Crane  of  the  Free 
Press,  w’ho  still  w'rites  guest  edi¬ 
torials  for  that  newspaper. 

Vic  Maerki,  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter  and  political  columnist, 
heads  the  new  capitol  bureau, 
assisted  by  Dan  Neary,  who 
comes  to  the  Free  Press  staff 
from  the  Rutland  Herald.  The 
Herald  team  is  Jonathan  Cottin 
and  Anthony  J.  Marro.  The 
Herald  bureau  is  expected  to 
cover  the  State  House  for  its 
newly  acquired  sister  newspa-  j 
per,  the  Barre-Montpelier  Times 
Argus.  i 

• 

$4,320  Is  Collected  | 
For  40  Needy  Families 

Hyannis,  Mass,  j 

Cape  Cod,  through  its  daily 
newspaper,  the  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  contributed  a  record 
$4,320  to  the  Neediest  Families 
Fund  during  the  holiday  season 
to  help  40  families. 

The  Standard-Times  project 
is  unique  in  that  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  themselves  ascertain  the 
neediest  families  by  contact  with 
town  officials,  doctors,  nurses 
and  other  sources.  The  employes 
then  determine  the  needs  of  the 
families,  which  include  cloth¬ 
ing,  fuel,  milk  and  medical  care. 
They  also  do  the  shopping.  The  ' 
clothing  and  other  deliver¬ 
able  articles  are  distributed  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  newspaper  has  conducted 
the  fund  for  28  years. 

Golf  Writer  Retires 

EDINBI’RGH 

Frank  Moran,  veteran  Scots 
newspaperman,  who  is  well- 
known  to  golfers  and  golfing 
scribes  throughout  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  retired  here  after  60  years  « 
of  service  with  Scotsman  Publi¬ 
cations  Ltd.  He  was  longtime 
golfing  writer  for  the  Scotsman, 
Lord  (Roy)  Thomson’s  paper. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Flesch  Guide  Fails 
To  Enlighten  Reader 

By  R«y  H.  Copperud 


THE  ABC  OF  STYLE:  A  Guide  to 

Plain  EnKlish.  By  Rudolf  Flesch. 

Han>er  &  Row.  303  pages.  $4.05. 

Rudolf  Flesch  burst  upon  the 
linguistic  scene  in  1946  with  a 
wonderful  book,  “The  Art  of 
Plain  Talk.”  It  grew  out  of  a 
Ph.  D.  dissertation,  and  may 
well  have  been  the  only  palata¬ 
ble  and  generally  useful  book 
in  history’  to  have  sprung  from 
such  ordinarily  sterile  soil. 

Like  all  pioneering  works,  it 
prompted  a  certain  amount  of 
sneering  and  foolish  indigna¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Flesch  had  committed 
the  sacrilege  of  devising  a  for¬ 
mula  to  measure  readability,  and 
this  was  enough  to  outrage 
many  who  thought  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  reduce  the  art  of 
writing  to  a  formula,  too.  If 
they  had  read  his  book  before 
criticizing  it  they  would  have 
discovered  this  was  not  so,  any 
more  than  painting  is  reduced 
to  a  formula  by  explaining  to 
novices  the  principles  that  mas¬ 
ters  use  instinctively. 

Read  With  Profit 

I  admired  his  book  then  as  a 
newspaperman  and  now,  as  a 
teacher,  I  prescribe  readings  in 
it  and  its  sequels  as  a  specific 
for  flatulence  among  my  jour¬ 
nalism  students.  I  daresay  no 
one  who  writes  could  read  it 
without  profit. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  preface 
to  saying  that  I  find  his  latest 
work,  “The  ABC  of  Style,” 
something  of  a  disappointment. 
It  is  in  effect  a  glossary  of 
usage,  but  Dr.  Flesch  has  too 
sharply  narrowed  his  field. 

His  targets  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  expressions  he  considers 
pretentious  or  out  of  date.  Any 
l)ook  on  usage  must  depend  for 
its  acceptance  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  author  can  win  the 
reader’s  confidence  by  his  rea¬ 
soning  or  persuasiveness.  Dr. 
Flesch  does  not  reason  or  per¬ 
suade;  most  of  the  time  he 
arbitrarily  denounces  or,  in 
some  cases,  defends.  I  suspect 
he  may  encounter  plenty  of  dis- 


(Mr.  Copperud,  a  member  of 
the  journalism  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,,  is  the  author  of  “A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Usage  and  Style" 
[Hawthorn  Books.  196^1  and  he 
urrites  the  “Editorial  Workshop" 
column  in  E&P.) 


agreement  with  his  edicts.  The 
ireople  likely  to  consult  a  book 
like  this  at  all  are  bound  to 
possess  some  sophistication  and 
irerception  in  this  field  already. 

Unhappily,  while  “The  Art  of 
Plain  Talk”  was  a  reasonable, 
goodnatured,  engaging  book.  Dr. 
Flesch  has  taken  on  a  some¬ 
what  querulous  and  doctrinaire 
tone  in  “The  ABC  of  Style” 
that  may  irk  some  readers  and 
make  others  wonder  if  the  same 
man  could  have  written  both 
books. 

Headline  Words 

A  number  of  his  criticisms 
concern  standard  usage  in  head¬ 
lines,  and  will  win  him  no  af¬ 
fection  from  copyreaders.  He 
doesn’t  like  lag,  and  wants  us 
to  substitute  slow.  The  objection 
seems  captious  on  its  face,  but 
what  is  worse,  slow  is  longer 
than  lag.  He  doesn’t  like  bedeck 
either  (“San  Francisco  Bedecks 
Itself  for  Holiday”),  because, 
he  says,  “it  doesn’t  sound  right 
in  a  20th-century  sentence.”  But 
unless  a  word  is  actually  mis¬ 
used,  its  employment  in  a  head¬ 
line  is  not  open  to  criticism  un¬ 
less  the  critic  is  prepared  with 
a  substitute  of  the  same  count. 
Dr.  Flesch  is  not. 

He  thinks  the  device  of  re¬ 
placing  and  with  a  comma  in 
headlines  is  ugly  (one  of  his 
favorite  indictments) .  Perhaps 
Dr.  Flesch  should  be  sentenc^ 
to  serve  a  few  days  on  a  copy- 
desk. 

In  general,  while  he  does 
score  against  some  fair  game. 
Dr.  Flesch  will  baffle  or  irritate 
many  readers  with  his  likes  and 
particularly  his  dislikes.  He 
seems  bent  on  reducing  writing 
to  something  approximating 
Basic  English,  with  no  allow¬ 
ances  for  rhythm,  connotation, 
or  whimsy. 

Some  Examples 

Some  examples:  “Suffice  is 
too  grand  for  be  enough  or  do" ; 
“Don’t  use  contemporaries  when 
you  mean  people  of  the  same 
age”;  “Cordially  yours  has  the 
fake  ring  of  pretend-chummi- 
ness”  (not  the  most  felicitous 
language,  incidentally;  “Portend 
sounds  portentous;  say  show"; 
“Pretty  lends  itself  to  snobbish 
understatement  .  .  .  [an  exam¬ 
ple]  ‘Let  me  go  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Simon’s  comedy  is  pretty 
jolly.’  ”  But  what  if  the  writer 


intended  snobbish  understate¬ 
ment? 

With  all  the  familiar  prob¬ 
lems,  Dr.  Flesch  is  on  the  side 
of  the  angels,  if  one  may  assume 
that  purists  are  on  the  other 
side.  That  is,  split  infinitives 
are  OK,  and  often  desirable; 
so  are  the  preposition  at  the  end 
and  like  as  a  conjunction.  The 
book  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
cerned  with  choice  of  language 
and  contains  very  little  on  the 
manifold  problems  of  structure. 

The  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  this  book  seems  to  serve  little 
purpose  since  people  are  unlike¬ 
ly  to  go  looking  for  most  of  the 
words  Dr.  Flesch  puts  a  hex  on. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mass  Media — Key 
To  Development 

“Mass  Media  and  National 
Development”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  study  published  by  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation. 

Author  of  the  work  is  Dr. 
Wilbur  Schramm,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  California. 

The  study  shows  that  mass 
media  are  ready  to  play  a  key 
part  in  what  Dr.  Schramm  terms 
“history’s  greatest  social  revolu¬ 
tion — the  economic  and  social 
uplift  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  peoples.” 

Stressed  is  the  fact  that  mass 
media  open  vast  possibilities  for 
stimulating  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion  and,  in  turn,  economic  and 
social  development. 

As  evidence  of  the  urgency 
of  the  need.  Dr.  Schramm  points 
out  that  more  than  100  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin- 
America,  with  a  total  of  2,000 
million  inhabitants,  have  fewer 
than  10  copies  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  five  radio  receivers  and 

two  cinema  seats  per  100  per¬ 

sons. 

*  *  * 

Editorial  writers  will  find 
provocative  source  material  in 
“The  Congress  and  America’s 
Future”  (Edited  by  David  B. 
Truman.  Prentice-Hall.  Nine 
contributors.  192  pages.  Feb.  15. 
$3.95  clothbound;  $1.95  paper- 
bound)  . 

*  *  * 

Lee  Kanner,  executive  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  editor  of  “The  New 
York  Times  World  Economic 
Review  and  Forecast”  (Grosset 
&  Dunlap.  Feb.  1.  Hardcover, 
$4.95;  paperback,  $3.95). 

*  « 

The  Viking  Press  has  issued 
a  New  York  Times  supplement, 
“Assassination  of  a  President” 
in  a  blue  box  for  sale  in  book¬ 
stores  at  $1.50. 


. . . 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Ever  y  newspaper  library 
needs  on  its  shelves  for  refer¬ 
ence  by  religion  and  feature  ' 
writers  a  copy  of  the  fourth 
in  a  Newsbook  series  published 
by  the  National  Observer.  It  is 
“Religion  In  Action”  (Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  44  Broad  St.,  New 
York  4.  Paperbound.  Large  for¬ 
mat.  212  pages.  $2).  Leo  E. 
Dirks,  the  Observer’s  award- 
winning  religion  writer,  pro¬ 
vides  a  perceptive  view  into 
each  of  the  nation’s  major  faiths 
and  many  of  its  smaller  in¬ 
fluential  sects.  The  Newsliook, 
a  journalistic  cross  between  a 
magazine  and  a  book,  fills  the 
gap  between  the  spot  news  of 
the  day  and  the  history  book  of 
tomorrow. 

“Proceedings  of  the  1964  In¬ 
stitute  in  'Technical  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Communications”  (Col¬ 
orado  State  University,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  80521.  Paperback. 

133  pages.  $6)  is  now  available. 
Herman  M.  Weisman,  director 
of  the  Institute,  is  editor.  The 
Institute  is  an  intensive  one- 
week  course  and  workshop  for 
•writers,  editors,  journalists, 
scientists,  engineers,  adminis-  . 
trators  and  information  special¬ 
ists,  who  supervise  or  prepare 
technical  and  industrial  com-  , 
munications.  I 

Fletcher  Knebel,  former  i 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  . 
Cowles  Publications  and  co-  | 
author  of  several  books,  will 
have  a  new  novel,  “Night  on  Mt. 
David,”  published  this  Spring 
(Harper  &  Row).  Mr.  Knebel, 
immediate  past  president  of 
the  Gridiron  Club,  Washington, 
has  presented  his  manuscripts 
and  papers,  including  letters 
from  President  Johnson  and 
President  Kennedy,  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  Library. 

Robert  Cromie,  book  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  packed  i 
a  treasury  of  facts,  nonsense, 
doggerel,  prose,  pictures  and 
memorable  accounts  of  golf’s 
greatest  competitors  into  “Par 
for  the  Course”  (Macmillan. 

303  pages.  $6.95).  Mr.  Cromie, 
a  nostalgic  man  when  he  re¬ 
members  “the  time  I  broke  80,” 
has  gleaned  his  golf  treasury 
from  his  collection  of  2,000  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  subject. 

Maurice  Zolotow,  long  a  New 
York  Times  theatrical  writer,  ^  ^ 
is  author  of  “Stagestruck:  The 
Romance  of  Alfred  Lunt  and 
Lynn  Fontanne”  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.  Jan.  27.  $5.95). 

for  January  23,  1965 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS 


Sponsored  in  cooperation  voith  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  15,  1965 


For  30  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P's  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 


accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
entries  in  Classification  3  (presentations). 

The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1964  will  be  judged  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
awards  will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA  Convention 
at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel,  April  25-28. 

Special  Note:  A  ll  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  Atlanta  in  time  for  judging  March  15. 
No  deadline  extensions  can  be  granted.  Keep 
entries  simple  and  unadorned  with  minimum  of 
decoration. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two 
Merit  Award  Certificates  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
over-100,000  circulation,  and 
newspapers  with  circulation  un- 
der-1 00,000  in  the  following  cat¬ 
egories: 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion-Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements,  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1964,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  National  Advertising  Promo- 
♦ion— Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1964. 

h  3.  National  Advertising  Promo- 
fion— Presentations.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
general  presentation,  or  for  a  single 


classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 
fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 

4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1964  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  direct 
mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1964,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion — (includ¬ 
ing  Editorial  Promotion),  Entries  to 
consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  directed  to 
the  newspaper  reader  or  prospective 
readers. 

7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

— Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  carrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 


8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1964.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

9.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1964. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1964. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 


culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeled  using  official  entry  blanks, 
available  from  E&P  or  NNPA. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disqualified. 
Entries  are  to  be  submitted  addressed 
as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  &  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest,  c/o  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution,  Box  4689,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  30302. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1965. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 

Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Atlanta  no  later  than 
March  15,  1965. 


riRCLLATION 


No.  3  Has  Its  Sights 
On  ‘A  Dream  Market’ 


Running  third  in  the  New 
York  morning  field,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  aiming 
its  circulation  appeal  at  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  metropolitan  New  York 
that  would  te  “a  marketing 
man’s  dream.” 

Families  that  have  an  income 
of  $10,000  and  more  a  year. 

Nearly  one  out  of  four  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  metropolitan  area 
have  that  kind  of  income  — 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
families  —  and  it’s  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  New 
York  market. 

This  picture  of  the  Herald 
Trib’s  place  in  the  market  was 
drawn  before  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  in  convention  in 
New  York  last  week. 

The  speaker,  Robert  T.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Herald  Trib,  told  how  it 
all  came  about  as  the  result  of 
a  study  that  was  made  when 
John  Hay  Whitney  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  purchase  of  the 
newspaper  several  years  ago. 

2  Questions  Considered 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  he  knew 
of  no  comparable  example  where 
the  problems  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  were  researched  in 
such  depth.  The  study  addressed 
itself  to  these  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  market  in  New 
York  for  two  serious  morning 
newspapers?  Will  there  be  a 
market  five  years  from  now? 
Ten  years  from  now? 

2.  Could  the  Herald  Tribune 
develop  a  natural  appeal  to  this 
market,  if  so,  how? 

“The  first  decision,”  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  said,  “was  what  sort  of 
reader  were  we  after. 

“We  found  that  nearly  one 
out  of  four  families  in  metro- 
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politan  New  York  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  $10,000  a 
year.  This  is  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  families.  Lift  it  out 
of  New  York  and  it  would  stand 
as  the  nation’s  fifth  largest  mar¬ 
ket.  With  every  family  earning 
$10,000  or  more  a  year!  What 
a  marketing  man’s  dream. 
What’s  more,  it’s  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  New 
York  market. 

“We  decidetl  to  aim  directly 
at  these  readers.  Everything 
we’ve  done  since  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  our  appeal  to  the  young, 
active,  intelligent  and  well-edu¬ 
cated.  The  people  who  are  going 
places.  They’re  in  good,  well¬ 
paying  jobs  now  and  they’ll  be 
in  better  and  better  jobs  as  time 
goes  by. 

“These  are  the  families  we’re 
after.  They’re  everyone’s  best 
customers  —  and  in  the  years 
ahead,  there’ll  be  a  lot  more  of 
them. 

Independent  of  Failure 

“This  led  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  more  than  ample 
room  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 
Our  success  would  not  have  to 
be  dependent  on  someone  else’s 
failure. 

“How  then  could  we  shape  the 
Herald  Tribune  to  the  market? 
What  could  we  do  better  than 
anyone  else? 

“Radio  and  television  have 
usurped  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Therefore,  we  are  on  most  dan¬ 
gerous  ground  if  we  offer  only 
headlines  and  report  spot  news. 

“And  entertainment  is  no 
longer  a  strong  enough  reason 
for  an  increasingly  sophisticated 
person  to  want  a  newspaper. 

“On  the  other  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  the  rise  of  the  suburban 
press  has  posed  another  prob¬ 
lem.  A  suburban  paper  deals 
primarily  in  local  news  —  the 
garden  party,  the  church  bazaar, 
and  so  on.  And  by  concentrating 
on  a  much  smaller  area,  they 
handle  local  news  with  much 
more  detail  than  can  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper. 

“Where  does  that  leave  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  like  the 
Herald  Tribune? 

“The  results  of  our  market 
research  tempered  by  the  imagi¬ 
native  and  intuitive  judgment 
of  our  editors  led  us  to  two 
main  conclusions  about  our  mis¬ 
sion  in  life.  They  were  to  stop 
trying  to  compete  with  radio 
and  tv  and  to  substitute  ‘under¬ 


standing’  for  ‘spot’  news,  and  page  ads  in  the  newspaper  and 
to  develop  a  modern  form  of  its  tv  magazine  and  rotogravure 
presentation  that  would  invite  Pictures  section,  plus  a  atura- 
in  the  educated,  sophisticated  tion  schedule  on  the  saire  nine 
and  demanding  reader  rather  radio-tv  stations, 
than  forcing  him  to  fight  his  Ads  and  spots  drive  home  the 
way  into  our  newspaper,”  message  of  home  deliver:/.  Col- 

*  *  orful  signs  on  Post-Dispatch  de- 

S.4TURDAY  SIJPPS  livery  trucks  talk  it  up  in  traffic. 

Two  California  papers  —  the  \nr  -niF  FMi 

Valley  Times  of  San  Fernando  FINAL  NOT  THE  L  D 

Valley  and  the  Glendale  News-  When  the  Missoula  (Mont.) 
Press  —  are  adding  Family  Missoulian  put  out  its  first 
Weekly  as  supplements  in  their  “Final  Edition”  Jan.  5,  the 
.Saturday  editions.  morning  daily  was  plagued  by 

*  *  *  calls  from  people  asking  for 

JOINS  DIME  LIST  subscription  refunds. 

The  newsstand  price  of  the  .  Readep  apparently  thought 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  the  word  final  meant  the  pa- 
has  been  increased  from  8c  to  Per  was  going  to  close  publica- 
10c  per  copy.  The  home  delivery  tion  after  that  issue, 
price  remains  at  48c  per  week  Actually  the  issue  marked  the 
and  the  price  of  the  Sunday  edi-  ^rst  time  the  Missoulian  had 
tion  remains  at  20c  for  both  put  out  two  editions —  a  North- 
newsstand  and  home  delivery  west  Edition  for  northwestern 
j.^jgg  Montana  and  a  Final  Edition 

*  «  «  for  local  circulation. 

ONCTE-A-MONTH  SUPP  Editor  Sam  Reynolds  wrote 

^  ‘  apologry  “to  those  readers 

Connecticut  Life,  monthly  thought  we  were  going  out 

supplement  appearing  in  40  Con-  business  or  warning  them  to 
necticut  weeklies  and  dailies,  their  subscriptions.” 

has  added  the  Manchester  Eve-  Northwest  Edition  was 

ning  Herald,  It  replaces  Sub-  started  as  a  move  to  grain  cir- 
urhia  Today.  The  supplement  is  culation  in  northern  Montana, 
distributed  on  the  first  Saturday  competing  with  the  Spokane 
after  the  first  Thuj-sday.  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 

_  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trib- 

NEW  TWINE  FOR  BUNDLES  ^he  area  is  serv-ed  locally 

A  soft  twine  offering  practical  by  the  Kalispell  Interlake. 
advantages  for  tying  newspa-  *  *  * 

per  bundles  is  being  marketed  POST-STRIKE  NOTE 

by  the  Plastics  Division  of  East-  xt  v  ^ 

man  Chemical  Products  Inc.,  'Vh«"  the  New  York  City 

Kingsport,  Tenn.  It  is  made  of 

continuous  fibers  of  polyolefin,  labor  strike  in  March,  1962  the 
Naturally  smooth  and  pliant.  Record  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
the  new  twine  is  unlubricated  a  circulation  fi^re  of 

and  therefore  non-staining  to  136,348.  That  mark  stood  as  a 
the  hands.  It  has  excellent  knot  ^ 

strength,  cuts  and  ties  easily.  hit  137,011. 

Moreover,  it  is  dustless  —  does  r-.DDwro  miiwihy 

not  dry  out  and  become  brittle  CARRIER  MANUAL 

in  storage.  A  route  manual  that  gives  a 

It  has  virtually  no  moisture  complete  picture  of  a  carrier 
absorption  as  compared  with  boy’s  business  has  just  been  pro¬ 
natural  fibers.  duced  by  Julian  C.  Leone,  cir- 

Another  advantage,  the  man-  culation  manager  of  the  San 
ufacturer  says,  is  constant  sup-  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
ply.  Made  in  the  U.S.A.,  this  Journal.  In  the  preface  he  notes 
twine  is  not  affected  by  trade  that  the  800  boys  who  deliver 
conditions  or  social  unrest  in  the  I-J  collect  more  than  $60,000 
foreign  countries.  and  earn  more  than  $11,000. 

«  *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

‘ACTION  TIME’  MANAGERS  NAMED 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Robert  Feis  is  now  circulation 
has  continued  its  stepped-up  manager  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
tempo  to  increase  circulation  by  nal-American,  reporting  to 
launching  another  “Action  Adam  Shanks,  acting  CD.  He 
Time”  campaign.  This  same  type  has  been  on  the  accounting  side 
of  drive  in  the  fall  of  1963  of  circulation  since  1930. 
proved  successful.  The  theme:  Walter  McCoy  returns  to  the 

“Stop  thinking  about  getting  the  Ohio  circulation  field  as  CD  of 
Post-Dispatch  and  start  get-  the  Mansfield  News  Journal,  re¬ 
ting  it.”  placing  William  T.  Irwin,  who 

During  the  week  prior  to  the  has  moved  to  the  Cleveland 
kickoff,  the  Post  ran  in-paper  Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  McCoy,  a  for- 
teaser  ads  and  radio-tv  spots  mer  Brush-Moore  executive,  has 
on  nine  St.  Louis  area  stations,  been  at  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
The  campaign  broke  with  full-  Daily  Journal. 
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Tabloid  Ruled  Obscene 
5  Weeklies  Face  Trial 


Uncensored,  All  Man,  He  Man,  Honea’s  Titles  Change 
Popular  Photography,  Battle  t  .  oi 

CrJ,  Real  Men,  Rogue,  Gent,  1“  Management  Shifts 

Life,  Top  Secret  and  many  oth-  Port  Worth 

ers.  Later  the  judge  said  the  Bert  N.  Honea  assumed  a  new 
question  concerned  community  set  of  titles  in  management 
received  an  application  from  standards  and  that  the  court  changes  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
the  publishers  of  Keyhole  for  was  not  considering  whether  Telegram  this  week.  He  has  been 
second  class  mailing  privileges,  any  of  these  publications  was  chairman  of  the  board,  general 

has  been  watching  the  outcome  obscene.  manager  and  secretary.  Now  he 

of  the  case  here.  State  police  Dr.  Elias  H.  Marsh,  director  is  chairman,  chief  executive  of- 
of  three  other  New  England  of  the  Community  Services  Di-  fleer  and  secretary, 
states  also  have  been  watching  vision  of  the  State  Department  Other  appointments  were: 

the  case.  of  Mental  Health,  said  he  had  J.  Lee  Johnson  III,  vicepresi- 

„  .  made  a  thorough  study  of  one  dent  —  now  vicepresident  and 

‘  **  copy  of  Keyhole  and  found  it  general  manager. 

Distributors  in  Connecticut  appealed  to  the  prurient  mind.  Emmins  McCord,  controller 
have  indicated  they  will  refuse  He  said  that  of  38  articles  in  the  and  assistant  secretary  —  vice- 
to  distribute  copies  of  any  of  flrst  copy,  he  found  26  objection-  president. 

the  tabloids  until  the  entire  able.  A.  M.  Herman,  director  —  as- 

matter  has  been  adjudicated.  ..  ^  i-  .  rp  sistant  secretary. 

Since  the  temporary  injunction  eiiws  erms  Amon  Carter  Jr.  was  re- 

against  the  nine  publications  Soon  after  the  jury  took  the  elected  president  and  publisher, 

was  issued  in  October  by  Judg^  case  a  request  for  definition  of  and  Harold  Hough  was  re- 

Benedict  M.  Holden  Jr.,  none  the  words  “obscene”  and  “pruri-  elected  vicepresident, 
of  the  papers  has  been  sold  in  ent”  was  made.  Judge  O’Brien  Richard  V.  Holsinger  becomes 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  IVI-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
jr  n-|  to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 

newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news- 
‘  paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 

"  operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple- 
4  mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both 

EP 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  Owb 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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5  Seminars 
To  Handle 
Overflow 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  has 
scheduled  five  additional  semin¬ 
ars  for  newspaper  executives 
because  the  12  Seminars  an¬ 
nounced  last  September  are  over¬ 
subscribed. 

The  newly  scheduled  Semin¬ 
ars,  their  dates  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  membership  in  each 
one  follows: 

City  Editors,  Feb.  8-19,  mem¬ 
bership  completed. 

Newspaper  Public  Relations 
and  Promotion,  May  24-June  4, 
a  few  vacancies  remain. 

Circulation  Managers,  August 
2-13,  a  few  vacancies  remain. 

Advertising  Executives,  Au¬ 
gust  16-27,  a  few  vacancies 
remain. 

Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  Sept.  27-Oct.  8,  a  few 
vacancies  remain. 

Newspapers  interested  in  the 
vacancies  are  asked  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Institute,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Building,  Columbia  Uni- 
v'ersity.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“The  same  situation  of  over¬ 
subscription  exists  in  other 
Seminars,”  said  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  Institute  director.  “We 
will  announce  plans  for  those  as 
we  go  along  so  that  no  qualified 


Science  Writer 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


the  Kennedy-Wiesner  axis.  (Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  under  Kennedy.)  “Sci¬ 
ence  really  had  an  ear  and  a 
voice  that  was  listened  to.  It’s 
too  early  to  tell  yet  about  the 
Johnson-Homig  axis.”  Dr.  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Homig  replaced  Dr. 
Weisner  as  the  President’s  top 
science  adviser  in  February  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Simons  is  happy  to  see 
scientists  content  in  their  owm 
sphere  of  operations.  “I  take 
their  language  and  translate  it 
into  language  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  can  understand.  I  have  a 
great  fear  of  scientists  learning 
to  write.  If  they  do,  I’ll  be  out 
of  a  job.” 

The  Post  reporter,  who  joined 
the  staff  in  1961,  is  a  former 
Nieman  fellow,  and  worked  as 
news  editor  at  Science  Service 
and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Office 
of  Information  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Union  College  and 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 


applicant  will  be  asked  to  wait 
more  than  a  few  months.” 

Promotion  Croup 

Newspaper  public  relations 
and  promotion  will  be  discussed 
by  28  executives  at  a  two- week 
seminar  which  begins  Monday 
(Jan.  25). 

Attending  will  be: 

Warren  E.  Abrams,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

Edward  L.  Boyle,  Associated 
Press. 

William  G.  Brittain,  State  and 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Thomas  D.  Conner  Jr.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  .Advertiser  and  .Alabama 
Journal. 

Robert  M.  Faloon,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Roy  S.  Fidler,  Hew  York 
Tunes. 

Paul  B.  Flynn,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Andrew  C.  Fuller,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

Delma  L.  Galbraith,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Express, 
and  Telegram. 

Richard  J.  Gonder,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

Ralph  F.  lula  Jr.,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

William  H.  Kreeger,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press. 

Har\’ey  L.  Kroboth,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel. 

Dale  L.  Laskowski,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph. 

Frank  H.  Deeming,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Gordon  R.  Lloyd,  Edmonton 
(Alberta)  Journal. 

James  E.  Pauloski,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 

Carl  F.  Roff,  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 

David  J.  Schlink,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star. 

Omer  J.  Shively  Jr.,  News- 
Journal  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Kenneth  E.  Smith,  United 
Press  International. 

B.  Maurice  Sparby,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune. 

Vincent  E.  Spezzano,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Sanford  H.  Stiles,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent. 

C.  B.  Thornton  Jr.,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World-News. 

Earl  R.  Traux  Jr.,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Frank  Tyger,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times. 

Harland  M.  Zeve,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

• 

Realty  Pages  Move 

The  Hartford  Times  has 
shifted  real  estate  pages  from 
Friday  editions  to  Saturdays. 


SYNDICATES 


Comic  Strip  Plugs 
Racial  Integration 


A  daily  comic  strip  plugging 
integration,  written  and  drawn 
by  a  Negro  cartoonist,  will  make 
its  debut  Feb.  15. 

The  first  newspapers  to  order 
the  feature,  “Wee  Pals,”  were 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  Los  .Angeles 
Times. 

The  strip  is  being  distributed 
by  Lew  Little  Symdicate,  (210 
Po.st  St.,  San  Francisco). 

Lewis  Little,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  said  he  ran  across  the 
feature  in  a  Negro  newspaper, 
the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Post.  The 
cartoonist,  Morris  Turner,  had 
l)een  drawing  the  strip  under 
the  title  “Dinky  Fellas”  since 
July  27,  1964,  for  the  Chicago 
Defender.  The  feature  illus¬ 
trates  how  Negro  and  white 
children  get  along  together. 

Gag-A-Day 

Mr.  Turner  comes  up  with 
gag-a-day  situations  that  show 
5-to- 12-year-olds  at  play  and 
spoofing  adults.  One  sequence 
shows  a  Negro  boy  vraving  a 
Confederate  flag,  while  one  of 
his  friends  explains:  “Obviously, 
American  history  is  not  a  re¬ 
quired  subject  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  class.” 


CARTOONIST  &  PALS  — Morris 
Turner  drew  this  self  portrait  espe¬ 
cially  for  E&P.  On  his  sweatshirt 
are  two  of  the  Ieadin9  characters 
of  his  new  comic  strip,  "Wee  Pals." 


WIDOWS’  PROBLEMS 


OBVIOUSLY,  AMifUCAN  HISTORY 
IS  NOT  A  REQUIRED  SOBJECT 
^OF  TH£  KINDERGARTEN  CLASS/] 
- 


—  u  vrii- 

About  two  strips  a  week  will 
touch  on  the  race  situation. 

Mr.  Turner,  free-lance  car¬ 
toonist  for  seven  years,  said  he 
got  the  idea  for  an  integrated 
comic  strip  after  meeting  Dick 
Gregory,  Negp*o  humorist. 

“Dick’s  humor  is  great  and 
no  one  seems  to  be  offended  by 
it,  so  I  felt  I  could  do  the  same 
thing  with  a  comic  strip,”  Mr. 
Turner  said. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Turner  drew  a  comic  strip  for 
an  Army  newspaper.  On  his 
return  to  civilian  life  he  had  a 
variety  of  jobs,  including  13 
years  as  a  police  clerk 

Mr.  Little  is  a  former  county 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 


Some  of  the  spiritual  ordeals 
and  material  aspects  of  widow¬ 
hood  are  explored  in  a  four-part 
series  released  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

The  series,  “Facing  the  World 
Alone,”  is  written  by  Mrs.  Donn 
Sutton,  wife  of  the  editor  of 
NEA  who  died  in  1960. 

• 

Business  Man  Honors 
School’s  First  Dean 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  graduate  of  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journalism 
has  pledged  $1,000  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  honoring  Dr.  M.  Lyle 
Spencer,  founder  and  first  dean 
of  the  school. 

The  gift  was  made  by  Amnon 
Bamess,  who  was  awarded  his 
master’s  degree  from  the  school 
in  1950.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Dorena  Enterprises  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  gift  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  school, 
a  unit  of  the  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center. 

Dean  Clark  said  Dean  Spencer 
had  encouraged  Mr.  Bamess,  a 
native  of  Israel,  to  attend  the 
Syracuse  school.  Dean  Spencer 
retired  in  1952  and  lives  in 
Belleair,  Fla. 
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SYNI*  CATES 

Cassandra’s  Column: 
‘Razor’s  Edge’  Sharp 


IJy  Ray  Eruiii 

A  famous  London  columnist 
will  now  be  distributed  to  Amer¬ 
ican  newspai)ers  by  a  new  syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  columnist:  Cassandra, 
pseudonym  of  William  Neil  Con¬ 
nor,  London  Daily  Mirror. 

The  column:  “Razor’s  Edge.” 

I  The  format:  Two  700-word 
columns  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  N  e  w  s  d  a  y 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Despite  a  writing  style  that’s 
often  called  vitriolic,  Cassandra 
is  really  an  amiable  man  in  his 
mid-fifties  who  views  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  “quite  the  most  hospita¬ 
ble,  friendly  people  on  earth.” 
His  good  will,  however,  stops 
short  of  Liberace  and  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Big  Billing 

:  His  home  newspaper  in  Lon- 

[  don  modestly  bills  him  as  “the 
!  world’s  greatest  columnist.” 

William  Connor  joined  the 
1  Daily  Mirror  of  London  on  the 
same  day  as  Hugh  Cudlipp  in 
1935.  The  latter,  now  managing 
director  of  the  Mirror,  once  re¬ 
marked  that  meeting  the  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  first  time  was 
like  being  involved  in  a  motor 
crash.  The  British  magazine, 
Lilliput,  wrote  of  Cassandra: 
"He  writes  his  best  when  fizz¬ 
ing  with  righteous  indignation 
against  some  evil  thing.” 

His  obituary  of  Stalin,  headed 
“The  Man  Who  Buried  All  His 
Friends  Without  Their  Consent,” 
summed  up:  “Few  men  by  their 
death  have  given  such  deep  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  so  many.” 

Self-Educated 

Raised  in  North  London,  the 
son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a 
Scottish  mother,  William  Con¬ 
nor  was  largely  self-educated. 
At  19,  he  became  an  advertising 
copy  writer  in  the  same  agency 
where  Alec  Guiness  worked  as 
a  clerk. 

One  of  his  first  duties  on  the 
Mirror  was  to  run  the  “Old 
Codgers”  correspondence  sec¬ 
tion.  His  unorthodox  conduct  of 
reader  mail  included  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  see  whether  a  woman 
f  ^  reader  could  hatch  chicks  from 
a  nest  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Conner  wrote  under  seven 
different  names  before  he  set¬ 
tled  on  Cassandra.  Moscow  Ra- 

editor  sc  publisher 


(William  Neil  Connor) 
Cassandra 


dio,  retorting  to  his  criticism  of 
Soviet  agriculture,  compared 
him,  not  to  the  mythological 
doom-sayer,  but  to  a  “poison¬ 
ous  weed”  called  Cassandra. 

WVecl  or  Flower? 

“A  weed?  A  WEED?”  re¬ 
plied  Cassandra  in  fury.  “Come, 
come,  you  earthy  machine-gun¬ 
ners  of  kulaks.  Cassandra  is  a 
rather  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub.  I  warn  you  Muscovite  fel¬ 
lers,  keep  your  Cossack  boots  off 
my  white  virginal  bell-shaped 
flowers.” 

During  World  War  II,  after 
engaging  in  the  battle  between 
the  Daily  Mirror  and  the  British 
government  over  press  criticism, 
the  columnist  volunteered  for 
the  army,  served  in  North  Af¬ 
rica  and  Europe. 

He  is  married  to  a  Welsh  wife 
and  has  three  children.  He  lives 
in  an  old  rectory  overlooking 
the  Thames.  Much  of  his  time, 
however,  is  spent  in  traveling. 

*  *  * 

McMeel  Promoted 
By  Hall  Syndicate 

The  appointment  of  John  P. 
McMeel  as  assistant  sales  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Hall  Syndicate 
was  announced  this  week  by  W. 
Robert  Walton,  editor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  sales.  He  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton  will  alternate  on  trips  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  McMeel  joined  the  syndi¬ 
cate  sales  staff  in  1960.  He  at¬ 
tended  Indiana  University  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  in  1958. 
He  spent  the  next  year  in  the 
Army. 
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Canadians  C^t 
Science  News 

The  Toronto  Telegram  News  ^ 
Service,  of  which  Ray  Argyle  ■ 
is  editor  and  manager,  has  b^n 
appointed  Canadian  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Science  Service. 

The  service  delivers  one  or  , 
more  packages  a  week  of  science  ' 
news-feature  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  service  consists  solely 
of  original  dispatches  by  fore¬ 
most  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
astronomy,  biological  and  earth 
sciences,  medicine,  engineering, 
plus  coverage  of  the  major  mile- 
.stones  in  the  conquest  of  space, 
including  personal  stories  of  the 
U.  S.  Astronauts. 

The  Science  .  News  Service 
takes  readers  out  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  science  and  space  to 
meet  the  growing  public  interest 
in  this  lively  and  vibrant  field  ' 
of  human  endeavor. 

syndicate 
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Many  businesses  give  calen¬ 
dars  away,  but  the  appeal  of  ' 
Bil  Keane’s  “The  Family  Cir-  ; 
cus”  cartoons  sold  more  than 
8,000  calendars  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune, 

A  Newton,  Iowa,  specialty  | 
house.  The  Vernon  Co.,  bought 
cartoon  rights  from  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  calendars.  The  com- 
jiany  then  sold  the  sales  idea 
to  the  Register  and  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

The  calendars,  seven  by  14  i 
inches,  are  blue  and  black.  Each 
month’s  page  has  a  large  “Fam¬ 
ily  Circus”  cartoon  on  the  front 
and  eight  smaller  cartoons  on 
the  back  —  108  cartoons  in  all. 
There’s  also  a  cover  sheet  tell¬ 
ing  about  Bil  Keane. 

The  sales  message  is  a  note 
above  each  month’s  calendar 
that  the  cartoon  appears  daily 
and  Sunday  in  the  newspaper. 
Promotion  began  about  Dec.  1 
and  many  orders  were  multiple, 
indicating  that  they  were  used 
as  Christmas  gifts.  The  .'iO-cent 
charge  just  about  covered  the 
cost  of  the  calendars,  mailing 
tubes  and  postage. 

Speaking  of  apt  alliteration, 
Joe  Kaliff  draws  “Karikature 
Kamival”  for  Amusement  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Ed  Sullivan,  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  was  installed  as  a 
Knight  of  Malta  in  ceremonies 
at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in 
New  York  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  some  friends. 
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MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
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NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Dolly  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Dally  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
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LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
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ALL  STARS  D 
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EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
I  THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


‘ROLLING  ALONG'  SMITH 
By  Bill  Storm 


position,”  he  relates. 

When  driving  Jack  braces  his 
right  hand  on  the  arm  rest  and 
drives  with  one  arm,  his  left, 
with  power  from  the  right  arm. 
He  hits  hard  and  straight,  aver¬ 
aging  about  150  yards. 

Jack  is  learning  the  game 


THE  BLAIRSTOWN  (N.J.) 
PRESS  created  a  new  Chri.stmas 
feature  this  year  through  the 
use  of  its  subscription  files.  In 
October,  Rita  Fuller,  wife  of 
the  publisher,  combed  fhroug^i 
the  weekly’s  list  for  the  tames 
of  250  out-of-town  readers — 


Star 


At 


Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 

It’s  to  be  expected  that  a  burly, 
affable  young  sports  editor  like 
Jack  Smith  of 
the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  a  doer 
in  sports  as 
well  as  an  ob- 
server  and 
commentator. 

Bowler,  soft 
ball  pitcher 
and  basketball 
ace.  Jack,  a 
golfer  for  just 
18  months,  last  summer  broke 
90  for  the  first  time.  And  lay¬ 
ing  under  the  Calloway  system 
as  a  high  handicap  golfer,  he 
won  the  Press,  Radio  and  tv 
Golf  Tournament  held  last  year 
prior  to  the  Whitemarsh  Open 
for  those  covering  the  event. 

What  makes  the  25-year-old 
Smith  unusual  in  starring  in 
these  activities  is  that  he’s 
been  confined  to  a  wheel  chair 
since  he  was  stricken  with  polio 
as  an  11-year-old  boy. 

Handicapped?  Don’t  try  to  tell 
that  to  Jack,  who  took  over  as 
sports  editor  of  the  eight  weekly 
Montgomery  Newspapers  in 
Philadelphia’s  north  suburbs 
over  three  years  ago.  Before 
that  he  had  a  short-term  as  a 
general  news  reporter  following 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1961. 

Jack’s  weekly  column  appears 
under  the  title  “Rolling  Along,” 
suggested  by  a  friend  not  only 
because  the  crew-cut  Smitty  gets 
around  in  his  wheelchair  but 
because  his  comments,  some¬ 
times  pungent,  sometimes  laudi- 
tory,  roll  along  with  the  ease 
coming  from  the  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  job. 

Increased  Coverage 

Since  taking  over  the  sports 
editor’s  desk.  Jack  has  increased 
coverage  from  two  to  four  pages 
a  week  and  built  up  his  staff 
to  ten  part-time  sports  writers. 

“We  aim  coverage  at  analysis 
of  why  things  are  happening 
with  local  teams  instead  of  just 
printing  factual  reports,”  Jack 
states.  “We  believe  this  is  more 
important  if  the  local  reader 
is  going  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  teams  and  the 
coaches.” 

Jack,  who  is  married  to  a 
schoolteacher  and  drives  daily 
from  his  home  in  Phoenixville, 
20  miles  from  his  office,  is  no 
desk-bound,  40-hour-a-week  ed- 
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itor.  At  the  big  games  you’ll 
see  him  bustling  up  and  down 
the  sidelines  in  his  wheel-chair, 
more  than  likely  helping  out  his 
photographer  by  taking  his  own 
pictures  with  a  35mm  Penntax. 

The  picture  coverage  of  the 
Whitemarsh  Open  championship 
golf  tourney  in  August  was  all 
Jack’s. 

It  was  this  golf  tournament 
coverage,  incidentally,  that 
spurred  Jack’s  already  enthusi¬ 
astic  interest  in  golf. 

Jack,  who  aimed  at  a  sports 
writing  career  since  a  young¬ 
ster,  started  as  editor  of  his 
school  newspaper,  the  North 
Penn  High  School  News  at  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.  “I  based  my  studies 
and  my  experience  around  a 
sports-writing  future,”  Jack 
says. 

At  Pitt,  he  organized  a  wheel¬ 
chair  basketball  team  among 
handicapped  students,  and  aver¬ 
aged  53.5  points  per  game  for 
ten  games  a  season  over  three 
years.  The  team  record  in  that 
time  was  29  victories  against 
one  loss  playing  other  wheel¬ 
chair  teams.  These  included  non¬ 
handicapped  athletes  playing  in 
wheelchairs. 

In  his  top  game  here,  Smitty 
scored  102  points. 

A  bowler  with  an  average  of 
about  135,  Jack  temporarily  gave 
up  this  sport  a  year  ago  because 
it  was  throwing  him  off  his 
basketball  form.  He  still  plays 
basketball  as  a  member  of  the 
Paranauts,  all  handicapped  Phil¬ 
adelphians. 

In  college  he  speed  pitched 
soft  ball  for  an  intramural  all- 
.stars  team  against  non-handi¬ 
capped  athletes  and  in  three 
years  his  worst  record  was  two 
losses  to  eight  wins. 

Daily  Sprints 

Jack  also  took  daily  ‘sprints’ 
around  the  track  to  stay  in 
shape — “Something  I’m  slipping 
up  a  bit  on  now,”  he  grins. 

His  record  around  the  track 
was  2  minutes,  40  seconds — 
“Mighty  fast  rolling,”  he  adds. 

A  Journalism  and  English 
major  as  well  as  editor  of  his 
college  newspaper.  Jack  last 
year  won  first  place  for  sports 
columns  in  a  state-wide  contest 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

As  a  golfer.  Jack  has  custom- 
made  clubs.  “They  have  a 
shorter  shaft  for  better  control 
and  flatter  heads  so  I  can  hit 
the  ball  squarely  from  a  sitting 


from  Foxcroft  C.  C.  pro.  Buck 
Blee,  and  while  he  realizes  he 
won’t  be  able  to  get  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  others,  shorter 
straight  shots  will  keep  him  out 
of  trouble,  he  feels.  He  also 
knows  his  wheelchair  isn’t  wel¬ 
come  on  expensive  greens  and 
he  is  devising  a  substitute  scor¬ 
ing  system  for  putting. 

In  the  meantime,  when  not 
improving  his  game,  he’ll  be  up 
and  down  a  score  of  sports  fields 
in  Philadelphia’s  suburbs,  pivot¬ 
ing  and  jockeying  his  wheelchair 
for  a  better  look  to  tell  the 
“why”  of  a  crucial  play  while 
spectators  and  coaches  step 
nimbly  aside  with  the  greeting 
“Here  comes  ‘Rolling  Along.’  ” 
*  ♦  * 

Thursdata 

AN  INVESTMENT  in  a  $50 
trophy  and  a  $5  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  paid  dividends  in  public 
relations  for  the  Richmond 
(B.C.)  Review  this  past  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Advertising  Manager  Bob 
Clements,  seeking  to  provide 
some  token  of  appreciation  for 
the  patronage  of  local  adver¬ 
tisers  throughout  the  year,  came 
up  with  the  “Review  Challenge 
Trophy”  for  the  merchant  dis¬ 
playing  the  most  appealing  win¬ 
dow  display.  To  add  color  for 
news  purposes.  Editor  Mickey 
Carlton  suggested  a  bottle  of 
champagne  to  celebrate  the 
honor  of  winning  the  trophy. 

In  November,  issues  of  the 
Review  began  running  stories 
promoting  the  champagne-filled 
Challenge  Trophy.  Pretty  girls 
in  net  stockings  and  fur  coats 
were  used  in  photos  with  the 
big  cup  and  the  scheme  caught 
on. 

The  Review  called  upon  the 
retail  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  handle  the 
judging  and  advertising  agency 
executives  selected  the  winner. 
The  trophy  was  placed  on  dis¬ 
play  at  a  large  chain  depart¬ 
ment  store  which,  because  of  its 
extensive  facilities,  had  disqual¬ 
ified  itself  from  participation. 

The  promotion  resulted  in  a 
greatly  improved  display  of 
Christmas  windows,  according  to 
the  Review,  and  much  interest 
among  shoppers  as  to  who  would 
win  the  trophy.  The  Review 
claims  it  also  cemented  the 
bonds  of  goodwill  between  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  newspaper  and 
played  a  worthwhile  role  in 
furthering  the  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  community. 


former  Blairstowners  still  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Press.  i 

To  each,  she  sent  a  letter  in¬ 
viting  the  absent  reader  to  wTite 
the  Press  giving  news  and  in¬ 
formation  about  himself  and  to 
express  holiday  greetings  to  old 
friends  in  the  community.  The 
invitations,  reproduced  on  the 
weekly’s  offset  press,  were 

signed  personally  by  Mrs. 
Fuller.  For  some,  she  added  a 
personal  word  or  two.  i 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  , 
readers  sent  in  replies,  ranging 
from  half-a-page  to  several 
pages  of  copy.  Every  word  was 
printed  and,  as  an  additional 
touch,  Mrs.  Fuller  added  a  few 
sentences  to  each  letter  to  re¬ 
fresh  readers’  recollections  of 
the  writer. 

Letters  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Rome  and  Caracas, 
telling  about  new  children,  new 
wives,  new  husbands,  and  new 
achievements  of  the  old  wives 
and  husbands.  The  editorial 
notes  recalled  where  the  writers 
had  worked  or  lived  or  gone 
to  school  in  the  old  days  and 
mentioned  names  of  relatives 
and  friends  still  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  * 

The  result  was  a  16-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Dec.  24  issue.  Next  ^ 
year,  Mrs.  Fuller  plans  to  send 
out  300  letters  or  more. 

HOWARD  BROOKE,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Casey 
(Ill.)  Banner-Times,  has  discon-  I 
tinued  the  bi-weekly  newspaper, 
which  was  established  in  1872. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis. 

*  *  * 

Sales 

THE  MERCEDES  (TEX.) 
ENTERPRISE  has  been  sold  by 
J.  Edwin  Harvey  to  a  partner¬ 
ship  comprised  of  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Hunley,  Dan  R.  Morrison  and 
Robert  J.  Sanders,  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  Kirhy- 
ville  (Tex.)  Banner  for  five 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
purchased  the  Enterprise  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1953,  after  he  had  put 
in  more  than  10  years  on  the  1 
staff  of  the  Dallas  Time s-Her aid. 
Broker  in  the  sale  was  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Norton,  Kans. 

GUY  R.  HIVELY,  publisher 
of  the  Mound  City  (Kans.)  Re-  « 
public,  has  announced  sale  of 
the  weekly  to  Marsh  Bradley, 
publisher  of  the  Pleasanton 
(Kans.)  Observer-Enterprise. 
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Starting  a  Weekly 


Bentonville,  Ark. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  fih'd  for  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  at  t  his  north-west  Arkansas 
city.  It  will  be  called  the  Benton 
County  Observer.  Stockholders 
are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Anderson  of  Bentonville,  Mr. 
and  Mr-s.  George  W.  Moore  of 
Roger.s  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon¬ 
ard  P  Williams  of  Bentonville. 


JAMES  HOISINGTON,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hope  (Kans.)  Dis¬ 
patch  for  almost  five  years,  has 
sold  the  weekly  to  K.  B.  Bruce, 
of  Hillsboro.  Ralph  W.  Janzen 
and  K.  M.  Bruce  will  become 
editor  and  publisher. 


THE  CHELSEA  CLINTON 
NEWS,  serving  New  York  City’s 
central  west  side  area,  has  been 
sold  by  the  Tab  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  to  a  group  incorporated 
as  Enlightenment  Press.  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  Robert  Trentlyon,  35- 
year-old  stock  broker  and  a 
leader  of  the  Reform  Demo¬ 
crats.  Seller  is  Theodore  Ep¬ 
stein,  who  will  continue  to  print 
the  newspaper. 


JEL-PUB  INC.,  owners  of  the 
Obion  (Ill.)  Oracle,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Palestine  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art 
Schulz. 


THREE  SOUTH  NEW  JER¬ 
SEY  weekly  groups  have  merged 
nine  newspapers  under  one  com¬ 
pany  and  into  one  printing 
plant.  They  are  Sunbeam  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Salem;  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Riverside;  and  Herald 
Newspapers,  Haddonfield. 

Frank  Keenan  continues  as 
publisher  of  the  Burlington  and 
Haddonfield  grroups.  Tom  Bowen 
continues  as  publisher  of  the 
Sunbeam  weeklies.  Sunbeam 
purchased  a  six-unit  offset  Goss 
Suburban  in  September,  1964, 
and  has  been  printing  the  six 
Burlington  and  Haddonfield 
weeklies  since  Nov.  1,  1964. 


Silas  J.  Craig,  printer  with 
the  College  Press  in  Claremont, 
Calif.,  has  purchased  the  Cuca- 
oumga  (Calif.)  Times  from 
Leslie  L.  Foster,  who  joined  the 
Times  in  1932  and  has  been 
publisher  since  1953. 
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Siinilay  Paper  Folds, 
Sue<l  in  Bankruptcy 


Iroquois  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
purchased  the  95-year-old  Iro¬ 
quois  County  Daily  Times  at 
Watseka,  Ill.,  according  to  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hemphill,  Iroquois  pres¬ 
ident  who  will  be  publisher.  The 
company  publishes  daily  papers 
in  Attica  and  Bicknell,  Ind.,  and 
22  weeklies  in  western  Indiana 
and  eastern  Illinois. 


Memphis 

The  fledging  Memphis  Sunday 
Times,  which  first  appeared  10 
weeks  ago,  has  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  because  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Publishers  of  the  Times  an¬ 
nounced  the  newspaper  would 
go  out  of  existence  unless 
$50,000  was  raised  immediately. 
Publisher  Seton  Ross  said  the 
sum  was  not  raised  and  publi¬ 
cation  has  ceased. 

He  added  that  the  paper  will 
not  reappear,  even  if  sufficient 
financing  became  available. 

Involuntary  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings  w'ere  initiated  against 
Ross  Publications,  publishers  of 
both  the  Times  and  the  suburban 
Whitehaven  Press. 


The  suit  was  filed  by  Tri- 
State  Press  Inc.,  Rotary  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.  and  Western  Paper 
Co.,  all  of  Memphis.  They  listed 
claims  totaling  $48,404.27. 

Trustee  Marvin  C.  Goff  Jr. 
said  Cotton  Trade  Journal  Inc., 
of  which  Mr.  Ross  is  president, 
owed  $77,034  on  a  note  to  Robert 
Towery,  from  whom  the  press 
was  purchased.  The  Cotton 
Trade  Journal  suspended. 


Miner  and  Other 
Kansas  City  Star 
Editors  Advance 


Kansas  City 

Paul  V.  Miner  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Richard  B. 
Fowler,  in  a  series  of  executive 
shifts.  Mr.  Miner  had  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper  since 
1960. 

Cruise  Palmer  became  man¬ 
aging  editor,  moving  up  from 
news  editor. 

Howard  W.  Turtle,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  executive  editor,  John 
W.  Colt,  with  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  for  feature  sections  of  the 
Sunday  editions,  direction  of 
special  editions  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  color  printing  projects. 


Minneapolis 


Three  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers — the  Minnetonka  Herald, 
the  Deephaven  Argus  and  the 
Minnetonka  Pilot — have  been 
sold  by  M.  G.  Gullixson  and 
Michael  Vukas  to  Carroll  E. 
Crawford,  president  of  North¬ 
land  Broadcasting  Corp.,  licen¬ 
see  for  radio  station  KOTE  in 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

The  Herald,  published  in 
Wayzata,  has  been  owned  by 
Gullixson  and  Vukas  since  1936. 
They  started  the  Argus  in  1939 
and  purchased  the  Pilot,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mound,  in  1950. 


Features  Editor 


Bill  Vaughan,  the  Star’s  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist,  was  named  an 
associate  editor  and  will  super¬ 
vise  the  use  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures. 

In  other  newsroom  promo¬ 
tions: 

George  R.  Burg,  city  editor, 
became  news  editor. 

Matt  Goree,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  became  city 
editor. 

Tom  Eblen  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 


Qianges  in  .Ad  Department 


John  L.  Fournier  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Des  Moines 
(Wash.)  Tribune  and  three 
affiliates. 

Tom  and  Ruby  Petersen,  who 
founded  the  publication  in 
December,  1957,  are  the  former 
owners.  The  affiliates  are  the 
Normandy  Park  Tribune,  Riv¬ 
erton  Heights  Tribune  and 
Federal  Waye  Tribune. 


In  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Waldemer  W.  Meyer,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  since 
1962,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
advertising  director.  The  direc¬ 
tor  is  Emil  A.  Sees. 

Raymond  H.  Schlickelman, 
merchandising  department  man¬ 
ager,  was  promoted  to  national 
advertising  manager. 

Glen  Hurt,  local  display  sales¬ 
man,  was  named  assistant  to 
Roscoe  Gillaspie,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Richard  W.  Sees  was  named 
assistant  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  That  depart¬ 
ment  is  headed  by  William  T. 
Shields.  Mr.  Sees  has  been  a 
display  salesman. 

Frank  S.  McKinney,  general 
manager,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jack  Speer  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  Mr.  Speer,  who  has 
specialized  in  labor  relations  du¬ 
ties,  will  expand  his  activities 
to  the  management  field. 

Mr.  Miner,  53,  joined  the  Star 
after  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  in  1933.  He 
served  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  news  editor  prior  to  being 
named  managing  editor  four 
years  ago. 
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What  Prke 
Craftsmanship  ? 

by 

*  Julian  P.Von  Winkle,  Jr., 

j  Pratidsnl 

1 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

louitvill*,  Kentucky 
fstoUished  1849 


Years  ago  my  father  patronized 
a  tailor  who  was  acknowledged 
to  make  the  finest  clothes  in 
Louisville. 

Everything  suited  Dad  except 
the  high  price.  During  a  fitting 
he  took  oc-casion  to  complain. 
“1  understand  the  tailor  across 
the  street  makes  a  mighty  nice 
suit.  And  he  charges  $20  less 
than  you.” 

“You’re  quite  right,”  the 
tailor  agreed,  “and  they  say  he 
makes  nice  warm  clothes  too!” 

By  rights  Dad  should  have 
been  the  last  to  complain.  The 
expert  craftsmanship  required  to 
snugly  fit  “suit”  to  “man”  is 
matched  in  no  field  more  spe¬ 
cialized  than  his  own  and  by  no 
man  more  than  by  himself. 

For  three  generations,  in  his 
tenure  as  well  as  my  own,  our 
femily  distillery  has  patiently 
tailored  our  Old  Fitzgerald  to 
fit  the  man  who  knows  how 
genuine  Kentucky  Bourbon 
ought  to  taste. 

“Custom-cut  and  hand¬ 
made”,  its  cost  can  never  match 
its  “ready-made”  competition. 

Using  our  old-fashioned  sour- 
mash  recipe,  we  purposely  sac¬ 
rificed  one  full  quart  of  Bour¬ 
bon  for  each  bushel  of  grain 
mashed.  Our  fermenters  ripen 
at  a  snail’s  pace.  We  distill,  then 
re-distill  to  capture  the  congen- 
erics  which  give  Old  Fitzgerald 
its  distinctive  flavor. 

And  in  our  open  rick  houses, 
through  the  long  years,  we  let 
nothing  interfere  with  the  nat- 
j  ural  mellowing  that  comes  only 
in  new  casks  of  mountain  oak. 

Admittedly,  less  than  such 
costly  care  would  still  produce 
“nice,  warm”  acceptable  Bour¬ 
bon.  If  whiskey  is  all  you  want, 
I  it  can  be  had  for  far  less. 

'  But  in  matching  the  style  and 
fit  of  genuine  Kentucky  sour 
'  mash  at  its  old-fashioned  best, 
our  century-and-more  of  distill¬ 
ing  experience  has  yet  to  un¬ 
cover  a  money-saving  short  cut. 

Is  such  fine  “stitching”  justi¬ 
fied?  Is  such  extra  care  worth 
its  price?  Tonight,  try  Old 
Fitzgerald  and  see! 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Bottled-in- Bond 
At  Mellow  100  Proof 
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Long  Named  Editor 
Of  ‘World  Almanac’ 


Texas  School 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


Hawaii  Receives 
N.Y.  Stock  Prices 


before  they  will  be  admitted  to  In  the  Mornin;' 

the  school. 


Luman  H.  Long  was  named 
editor  of  the  World  Almanac, 
published  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  on  Jan.  18. 

With  this  year’s  edition  of 
the  896-page  Almanac  off  the 
presses  less  than  a  week,  Mr. 
Long  and  his  staff  already  were 
planning  new  features  and 
modifications  for  the  1966  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  80-year-old  reference 
book. 

New  Fealureji 

“We’ll  have  more  information 
about  the  nation’s  highway  sys¬ 
tem,  including  motor  vehicle 
laws  and  up-to-date  travel 
facts,”  he  said.  “There  will  be 
expanded  sections  on  each  state 
and  an  enlarged  section  dealing 
with  international  news  and  the 
United  Nations. 

“We  are  sending  out  question¬ 
naires  to  local  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  colleges,  libraries  and 
foundations  to  learn  the  most 
recent  developments  in  their 
fields,”  Mr.  Long  explained.  “We 
will  compile  facts  and  regula¬ 
tions  on  fishing  and  hunting 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  aim  will  be  to  provide  more 
features  on  things  students  and 
younger  readers  are  curious 
about.” 

Mr.  Long,  57,  has  a  senti¬ 
mental  attachment  to  the  Al¬ 
manac. 

Boyhood  Reader 

“I  used  it  as  a  schoolboy  and 
later  as  an  editor  on  a  country 
weekly,”  he  said.  “I  never 
thought  I  would  be  editing  it.” 

He  is  a  native  of  Rolla,  Mo.; 
he  attended  the  University  of 
Missouri;  he  then  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Era 
in  his  home  town,  which  he  later 
converted  into  a  daily.  He  was 
named  city  editor  of  the  Glov- 
ersville  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  in  1942  and  the  next  year 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun  as  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Long  became  a  reporter- 
rewriteman  on  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  in  1950,  specializing  in 
politics,  and  in  1956  joined  the 
World  Almanac,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  World-Telegram. 
He  lives  at  Chatham,  N.  J.,  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Violet 
Hoepfner,  and  their  son,  Tom, 
a  fre.shman  at  the  University 
of  Richmond. 

Must  Is  Reset 

To  keep  the  Almanac  timely 
and  contemporary,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  material  is  reset 
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Luman  H.  Long 


each  year.  It  is  printed  in  14 
folios  of  64  pages  each,  begin¬ 
ning  in  September,  and  stored 
in  a  New  Jersey  warehouse  until 
the  Dec.  15  cutoff  date. 

The  new  Almanac  covers  the 
November  election;  last  year’s 
book  covered  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy.  The  1961 
edition,  after  great  effort,  car¬ 
ried  the  1960  census  figures. 

Harry  Huiis<‘n  Retires 

Mr.  Long  succeeds  Harry 
Hansen,  editor  of  the  Almanac 
since  1946,  who  retired.  Mr. 
Hansen  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  sent  him 
to  Europe  in  1914  and  he  thus 
Itecame  one  of  the  first  of  the 
U.  S.  corespondents  in  World 
War  1.  He  was  in  Brussels  when 
the  Germans  marched  in. 

Mr.  Hansen  was  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  New  York  World 
and  the  World-Telegram  for 
many  years. 

• 

Frank  Fuller  Retires 
From  AP  in  Virginia 

Retirement  of  Frank  Fuller, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  operations  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  since  1927,  was  announced 
Jan.  15  at  a  meeting  of  Virginia 
newspaper  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Mr.  Fuller  has 
been  with  AP  43  years. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  announced  appointment  of 
Tom  Pendergast  as  chief  of 
bureau  for  Virginia,  headquar¬ 
tered  at  Richmond.  He  has  been 
correspondent  in  charge  at  St. 
Louis. 

A  native  of  Culloden,  Ga.,  Mr. 
Fuller  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  and  began 
his  AP  career  in  1923  shortly 
after  graduation. 

A  graduate  of  West  Virginia 
University,  Mr.  Pendergast  be¬ 
gan  his  news  career  on  the 
Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News. 
He  joined  AP  in  1955  in  Chicago. 


Pli.D  Degree  Eventually 

“Those  who  fear  that  the 
undergraduate  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  downgraded  are 
misinformed,”  said  Olin  E.  Hin¬ 
kle,  associate  profesor  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  obser\’ed  that,  like 
law  and  medicine,  journalism 
training  will  always  be  impor¬ 
tant,  because  “those  who  are 
educated  but  not  trained  in  a 
special  field  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.” 

Similarly,  Dr.  Reddick 
stressed  that  “each  department 
will  maintain  its  subject  matter 
integrity  so  that  students’  in¬ 
terests  will  not  be  divided.”  The 
jouiTialism  courses  will  continue 
to  focus  around  public  affairs 
reporting  on  the  local  through 
intemational  levels,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Latin  American  affairs. 
Likewise,  each  department  will 
issue  separate  degrees  including 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Radio-Television-Film,  and  a 
Master  of  Arts  in  Communica¬ 
tion.  Ultimately,  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  Degree  in  Communi¬ 
cation  is  the  goal  towards  which 
the  whole  program  is  oriented. 

University  of  Texas  journal¬ 
ism  students  enter  many  differ¬ 
ent  fields,  but  the  ovei^vhelming 
majority  have  sought  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  seek  news¬ 
paper  work.  In  a  sur\’ey  made 
of  the  male  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  University  over  a 
25-year  period,  it  was  indicated 
that  57%  went  into  newspaper 
work.  A  further  breakdown 
showed  that  7%  went  into  ad¬ 
vertising,  6%  into  magazines, 
5%  into  public  relations,  4%  in¬ 
to  teaching  journalism,  and  17% 
into  the  militaiy. 

• 

PR  Dept  Director 

Francis  J.  Malley  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  public 
relations  department  of  Dore- 
mus  &  Company.  He  succeeds 
Robert  F.  Carroll  who  died  re¬ 
cently.  Prior  to  joining  Dore- 
mus,  Mr.  Malley  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Spectator,  in¬ 
surance  trade  magazine. 

• 

Heads  Press  Club 

Milwaukee 

Trueman  Farris  Jr.,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club 
Jan.  13.  He  succeeds  Richard 
Leonard,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal, 


The  Associated  Press  ex¬ 
tended  its  ultra-high-speed  stock 
market  tabular  service  from  the 
mainland  to  Hawaii  starting  ' 
Jan.  15. 

The  complete  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  list  of  closing  prices 
and  other  financial  data  are  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  in  typesetting 
tape  from  New  York  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  for  the  Star-Bulletin  at  the 
rate  of  1,050  words  (130  lines) 
a  minute.  The  tape  is  fed  into 
linecasting  machines.  i 

Due  to  the  five  hours  time 
difference  between  New  York 
and  Hawaii,  today’s  closing  New 
York  prices  are  available  to  the 
Star-Bulletin  for  forenoon  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  single  high-speed  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  closing  list  which 
requires  about  10  minutes  re¬ 
places  a  system  which  requires 
six  separate  radioteletype  chan¬ 
nels  working  simultaneously  for 
25  minutes. 

The  initial  transmission 
marked  the  first  commercial  use 
of  a  new  Datatelex  service  of 
RCA  Communications  Inc.,  over 
a  Pacific  submarine  cable. 

• 

Intern  Scholarships 
Available  to  Juniors 

Omaha 

The  Otnaha  World-Herald  has 
established  intern  scholar.ships 
to  be  awarded  to  University  of 
Nebraska  journalism  students 
who  have  completed  their  junior 
year  in  June.  The  faculty  will 
choose  up  to  six  winners  on  the 
basis  of  talent,  performance  and 
character,  three  each  in  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  classes. 
They  will  serve  three-month, 
salaried  internships  on  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  summer.  During 
their  senior  year  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  $600  scholarships. 

• 

Service  Manager 

Frank  T.  Howland,  president 
of  Abitibi  Service  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  G.  Glassco  as  western 
district  manager,  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  office.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  staff  in  1962  he 
worked  in  the  fine  papers  divi¬ 
sion  in  Canada  and  in  the  ex¬ 
port  department. 

• 

Senator’s  Press  Ai<le 

Milwaukei 

James  G.  Wieghart,  former  ^  ^ 
crime  and  political  reporter  at 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  be¬ 
come  press  secretary  to  U.S. 
Senator  William  D.  Proxmire. 
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PROBLEMS  VANISH  in  warm  air  as  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
publishers  meet  in  Nassau,  Bahamas.  Pictured  there,  left  to  right,  are; 
William  B.  Parry,  manager  of  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion;  Sir  Stafford  Sands,  Minister  for  Finance  and  Tourism  of  the 
islands;  and  Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr.,  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NEDNA.  The  New  Englanders  agreed  to  cooperate  with  courts 
on  crime  publicity. 


Stereotypers 
Ask  4-Day 
Week  in  N.Y. 

A  four-day  week  is  being 
sought  by  New  York  Stereo- 
ty’peis  Union  No.  1  in  negotia- 
tion.s  with  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  association 
president,  began  talks  with  this 
and  other  craft  unions  earlier 
than  usual  in  efforts  to  reach 
agreements  on  contracts  that 
expire  March  30.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  con¬ 
tracts  all  end  simultaneously, 
craft  unions  with  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Guild  with  the 
seven  major  newspapers  sepa¬ 
rately. 

The  stereotypers  are  working 
7I/2  hours  a  day  in  a  five-day 
week.  The  local,  headed  by  James 
J.  McMahon,  would  cut  daily 
hours  to  614  for  a  26-hour  week. 
Night  workers  would  work  6 
hours  for  a  24-hour  week.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  union  working  Sun¬ 
days  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  get 
price  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
Sunday  hours  would  be  short¬ 
ened  to  from  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

A  proposal  for  “a  satisfactory 
wage  increase,  with  10%  dif¬ 
ferential  for  all  shifts  working 
a  major  time  after  12  midnight” 
is  countered  by  the  publishers 
who  say  that  any  increase 
granted  must  be  on  the  basis  of 
increased  productivity. 

Other  proposals  presented  by 
this  union  include  a  request  for 
five  instead  of  three-day  com¬ 
passionate  or  personal  leaves. 
Triple  single  time  is  being  asked 
for  work  on  holidays. 

The  stereotypers  have  added 
a  proposal  for  severance  pay  in 
the  event  of  “merger,  consolida¬ 
tion,  .sale,  automation,  or  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  machine  or 
addition  or  a  new  process.”  Re¬ 
quested  are  three-weeks  (15- 
shifts)  pay  for  the  first  year’s 
employment,  and  an  additional 
week’s  pay  for  each  additional 
year  up  to  14.  The  stereotypers 
also  want  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  give  them  three 
months  notice  in  writing  of  any 
contemplated,  merger,  consolida¬ 
tion,  sale,  or  addition  of  new 
equipment  reducing  the  force. 
Two  weeks  notice  is  also  being 
asked  for  notice  prior  to  dis¬ 
charge  as  the  result  of  decreased 
force. 

The  stereotypers  also  would 
like  to  have  the  publishers  pro- 
^  vide  them  with  work  clothes, 
safety  shoes,  gloves,  goggles  and 
“any  other  safety  device  or 
equipment  which  may  be  re¬ 
quested.” 


The  publishers  would  like  to 
make  their  own  selection  of  ap¬ 
prentices  now  chosen  by  the 
foreman  from  a  list  approved 
by  a  joint  committee,  and  the 
publishers  would  teach  them  for 
six  years  under  the  foremen’s 
direction.  Improved  methods  for 
settling  disputes  through  a 
grievance  committee  are  also 
proposed  by  the  association. 

While  printers,  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  drivers,  and  pa- 
perhandlers,  have  all  started 
discussions  with  the  publishers, 
the  New  York  Post,  which  re¬ 
signed  membership  from  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  resume  publication 
before  the  strike  ended  in  1963 
has  not  yet  had  talks  with  any 
of  the  unions,  according  to  Syd¬ 
ney  Orenstein,  who  handles  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  for  the  tab¬ 
loid. 

• 

Civil  Rights  Reporting 
A  IS-Weeks  Course 

The  role  of  the  white  and 
Negro  press  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  will  be  studied  in  a 
15-week  course  to  be  offered  by 
the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search  in  New  York,  l)eginning 
Feb.  1. 

The  course,  on  Wednesdays 
from  6:20  to  8  p.m.,  will  be 
conducted  by  Woody  Klein,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Stin.  Tuition  is 
$40. 

Civil  rights  leaders  and  news¬ 
papermen  will  serve  as  guest 
lecturers.  They  include  Marvin 
Rich,  CORE  (Feb.  10) ;  Livings¬ 
ton  L.  Wingate,  HARYOU-ACT 
(Feb.  24)  ;  Rev.  Milton  A. 
Galamison,  (March  10) ;  James 
Hicks  Ainsterdom.  News  (March 
24) ;  Simeon  Booker,  Ebony 
magazine  (April  7)  ;  Fred  Pow- 
ledge.  New  York  Times  (April 
21) ;  Ted  Poston,  New  York  Post 
(May  5),  and  Mai  Good,  ABC- 
tv  (May  12). 

The  course  will  give  special 
emphasis  to  New  York-based 
news  media.  It  will  explore  the 
influence  of  the  extremist  press. 


Jeffreys  and  Bush 
Head  Papers  After 
Ownership  Change 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

C.  O.  Jeffress  has  become  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Peter  B.  Bush  has 
become  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  Record. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  19  by  Frank  Bat¬ 
ten,  new  president  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  Company,  following 
completion  of  the  sale  of  the 
Greensboro  company  to  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  Newspapers  Inc.  Mr. 
Batten  is  also  publisher  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
of  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  area 
of  Virginia. 

Other  changes  in  the  reorgan¬ 
ization: 

P.  S.  Huber  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Norfolk  corporation,  became 
also  vicepresident  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  company.  J.  W.  Diederich, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Norfolk  company,  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Greensboro  com¬ 
pany.  Boyd  Clapp,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  in  Greensboro, 
was  promoted  to  treasurer. 

Mr.  Jeffress,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  founder-families  of  the 
Greensboro  company,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 
He  was  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Bush  was  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 
All  departments  except  news 
and  editorial  will  report  to  him. 

Mr.  Batten  also  announced 
the  formation  of  a  new  broad¬ 
casting  division  of  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  Newspapers  Inc., 
combining  WTAR-TV-AM-FM, 
in  Norfolk,  and  WFMY-TV,  in 
Greensboro.  Robert  M.  Lambe, 
president  of  WTAR,  becomes 
chief  operating  executive  of  the 
new  division.  Gaines  Kelley  con¬ 
tinues  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WFMY-TV. 


Court  Upsets 
Judgment  in 
Favor  of  AP 

Cincinnati 

The  U.  S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  a  2-1  decision  this 
week  dismissed  a  $158,703  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  Associated  Press 
against  the  Taft-Ingalls  Corpo¬ 
ration,  successor  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star  Company. 

The  court  at  the  same  time 
dismissed  a  counter  suit  for 
antitrust  damages  that  Taft-In¬ 
galls  had  filed  against  AP. 

The  court  reversed  a  decision 
rendered  for  AP  in  April  1963 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court.  The 
AP  had  sued  Taft-Ingalls  for 
breach  of  contract  following  sale 
of  the  Times-Star  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  in  July,  1958. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  its 
decision  reversed  the  judgment 
against  Taft-Ingalls  on  the 
ground  that  the  Ohio  “Big 
Cities”  wire  alone  should  have 
l)een  made  available  to  the 
Times-Star.  The  court  specifi¬ 
cally  held  that  its  decision  did 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  circuits 
providing  AP  news  to  the  Times- 
Star  except  the  Ohio  regional 
wire. 

The  appellate  court  found 
that  the  socalled  “Big  Cities” 
wire  was  separable  from  other 
AP  services  which  Taft-Ingalls 
said  it  didn’t  want. 

Might  Violate  Sherman  Act 

The  court  said  that  the  AP 
contract  requiring  Taft-Ingalls 
to  take  a  package  of  five  wires 
could  be  a  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.  During  the  trial  it 
was  testified  that  AP  had  de¬ 
clined  to  furnish  a  “piecemeal” 
service. 

AP  alleged  that  Taft-Ingalls 
gave  only  a  few  days  notice  of 
cancellation  of  service,  whereas 
the  contract  required  two  years 
notice. 


Milk  Fund  Donation 
Higher  After  Stories 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  collected 
$45,000  for  the  Cup  of  Milk 
fund  to  supply  milk  to  children 
in  India  over  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  the  largest  contribu¬ 
tion  made  to  the  fund  since  it 
was  established  in  1945. 

Bill  Galt,  assistant  managing 
editor,  went  to  India  to  report 
on  food  shortages  and  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  which  operates  the  Cup 
of  Milk  Campaign  from  Ottawa. 
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JeromeD.Barnum, 
Former  President 
Of  ANPA,  Is  Dead 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jerome  Dewitt  Barnum,  76, 
publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  for  26  years  prior  to 
1942,  and  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  died  Jan.  16 
at  his  home  here. 

He  had  been  active  in  business 
and  social  life  in  the  community 
until  Jan.  8,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  his  final  illness. 

Born  Sept.  20,  1888,  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  he  was  the  son  of  Theron 
E.  and  Caroline  Sears  Barnum. 
He  was  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  High  School  in  1908,  and 
that  fall  entered  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  studied  for  one 
year. 

However,  he  had  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Post-Standard  as 
a  reporter  in  1907,  and  this  in¬ 
terrupted  his  education.  Later, 
in  1921,  Syracuse  University 
presented  him  with  an  honorary 
master  of  arts  degree. 

He  married  Miss  Eleanor 
Crouse  of  Syracuse  on  June  28, 
1916. 

Meanwhile,  in  1910  Mr.  Barn¬ 
um  had  become  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  a  position  he  held  for  two 
years,  and  then  became  manager 
of  the  Post-Standard.  In  1916  he 
was  named  publisher  and  also 
treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
posts  he  held  until  1952,  when 
the  paper  was  sold.  He  served 
also  as  publisher  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
during  a  period  in  the  1920’s. 

Mr.  Barnum,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  served 
as  president  in  1928,  1929  and 
1930.  He  was  made  a  Life  Mem¬ 
ber  in  1943.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  from 
1935  to  1937.  He  was  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Postal  Committee  of 
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ANPA,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
at  Ithaca. 

• 

Karl  Thiesing  Dies 
At  Home  in  Florida 

Karl  H.  Thiesing,  71,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  Jan.  15  at  his  home  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Mr.  Thiesing  moved  from 
Syracuse  to  Florida  in  1961.  He 
had  served  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  NYSPA  for  24  years. 

Bom  in  New  Bremen,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Thiesing  attended  school  in 
Richmond,  Indiana,  and  went  to 
Indianapolis  in  1913  as  a  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  He 
was  named  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  association  in 
1931. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Brown  Thiesing;  two  sons, 
Robert  H.  Thiesing  and  Harry 
G.  E  lief  son  of  Syracuse;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Appel  of 
Syracuse,  and  nine  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

• 

Molly  Zelko  Declared 
Dead;  Gone  Since  ’57 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Amelia  Jo  ( Molly)  Zelko,  who 
disappeared  Sept.  25,  1957,  has 
been  declared  legally  dead. 

Miss  Zelko,  whose  paper,  the 
Spectator,  had  carried  on  anti¬ 
gambling  campaigns,  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  police  to  have  been 
abducted  and  murdered,  pos¬ 
sibly  by  hoodlums. 

Circuit  Judge  Stewart  Hutch¬ 
inson  declared  Miss  Zelko  legally 
dead  when  he  admitted  her  will 
to  probate.  Value  of  the  estate 
-was  set  at  $35,000  in  personal 
property  and  $1,200  in  real 
estate. 

Miss  Zelko,  who  was  47  in 
1957,  was  last  seen  alive  when 
she  left  the  office  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  a  weekly,  of  w’hich  she 
was  part  owner,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  McAdam 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Wimbey  Mc¬ 
Adam,  68,  died  Jan.  16  after  sur¬ 
gery  in  Miami  Heart  Institute 
in  Florida.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Charles  V.  McAdam,  president 
of  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  and 
mother  of  Charles  V.  McAdam 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate. 

Mrs.  McAdam  was  a  native  of 
.A.shtabula,  Ohio.  In  recent  years 
she  resided  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
at  the  Westchester  Country  Club 
in  Rye,  N.Y.,  and  in  Miami 
Beach.  Besides  her  husband  and 
son,  she  is  sundved  by  tw’O 
daughters  and  a  brother. 


J.  M.  Beck  Dies  at  91 ; 
Fought  Klan  in  Iowa 

Centerville,  Iowa 

J.  M.  Beck,  91,  co-publisher 
of  the  Centerville  lowegian  and 
Citizen,  died  here  Jan.  15.  His 
son,  Robert  K.  Beck,  is  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  of  the  paper. 

The  elder  Beck  chronicled  the 
history  of  this  south-central 
Iowa  community  since  1916  when 
he  and  a  partner,  John  R.  Need¬ 
ham,  bought  the  Daily  Citizen 
and  consolidated  it  with  their 
semi-weekly  lowegian. 

He  and  Needham  fought  edi¬ 
torial  battles  w’ith  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan,  which  gained  control  of 
the  old  Centerville  Sun. 

• 

Leiser,  S.  F.  Chronicle 
Sports  Editor,  Dies 

San  Francisco 

William  F.  Leiser,  66,  sports 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Football  Writers  of 
America,  died  Jan.  16. 

He  won  a  1948  Helms  Foun¬ 
dation  award  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  sports,  which  included 
his  program  for  “living  war 
memorials”  of  athletic  facilities 
for  youth.  His  last  column  ap¬ 
peared  six  weeks  ago. 

«  «  * 

John  C.  Blackburn,  58,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Friday 
Food  Guide  supplement;  Jan. 
17.  He  began  his  career  in  1928 
on  the  Indianapolis  News. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  V.  Williams,  79, 
California  newspaperman  in  the 
early  1900’s  and  publicist;  Jan. 
16. 

«  *  « 

Paul  J.  Phelan,  51,  a  former 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Jan. 
17. 

«  *  * 

Roy  C.  Forsyth,  68,  retired 
general  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  at  the  Ha/rrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News;  Jan.  15. 

«  *  « 

George  B.  Wellbaum,  77,  for¬ 
mer  public  relations  executive 
with  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  who  began  as  a  reporter  in 
Greenville,  Ohio;  Jan.  15. 

*  « 

Richard  S.  Jemison,  79,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal,  1929- 
1947,  and  editor  of  the  Labor 
Union  in  Dayton  until  he  retired 
seven  years  ago;  Jan.  9. 

»  »  « 

William  E.  Hallberg,  61,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  staff  for  25  years,  lately 
on  the  financial  department  copy 
desk;  Jan.  8. 

«  »  « 

H.  L.  Hart,  sports  and  wire 
editor  of  the  Winfield  (Kans.) 
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Courier,  a  member  of  its  ^taff  54 
years;  recently. 

*  •  * 

Morton  J.  Boardman,  53, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  photog¬ 
rapher  since  1936;  Jan.  ’1. 

*  *  « 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Beck,  62,  one¬ 
time  Camden,  N.  J.  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  newsman;  editor  of 
American  Church  News,  mys¬ 
tery  novelist,  folklore  historian; 
Jan.  16. 

«  •  «> 

Karl  S.  Dixon,  82,  former 
editor  of  the  Zanesville  (0.) 
Sunday  Times-Signal  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Zanesville 
Times-Recorder;  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Frank  E.  Schmauss,  81,  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star; 
Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  D.  Holt,  92,  pioneer 
Southern  California  newspaper¬ 
man  and  city  editor  of  the  old 
Los  Angeles  Express;  Jan.  12. 

#  *  * 

Ora  Alice  Tomlins  Magee. 
91,  longtime  society  editor  of 
the  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Blade  Tribune;  Jan.  11. 

«  *  * 

Tom  Evans,  59,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Yreka  (Calif.)  Siskiyou 
Daily  News  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Gilroy  (Calif.)  Dispatch; 
recently. 

«  *  « 

Robert  E.  Embleton,  64,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  (Kansas)  Times;  Jan.  3. 

*  «  * 

John  J.  R.  Connors,  60,  a 
member  of  the  broadcast  news 
staff  of  the  AP  for  20  years; 
recently. 

«  «  « 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Chequer, 
65,  church  editor  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch;  Jan.  12. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  M.  Smith,  56,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Post-Press 
newspapers  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  Calif.;  Jan.  6. 

• 

In  Union  PR  Jobs 

Washington 

Alumni  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  now  make  up  two-thirds 
of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America.  Sam  Mar¬ 
shall,  former  labor  editor  of  the 
PD,  has  just  taken  over  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  eWA  News,  official  house 
organ  of  the  285,000-member 
AFL-CIO  union.  Ed  Murray,  a 
police  reporter  on  the  PD  in 
1952-53,  is  assistant  to  CWA 
Public  Relations  Director  Lee 
White. 
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classified  section 

benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspapor  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISrwitpaper  Appraiserg 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

PartnerFhip,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  I 
poMS.  M’nsibla  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Metvgpaper  Urokerg 

IF  you  WANT  A  NEW.SPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News¬ 
paper  .Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  IHa. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers  i 

899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 

DEAN  .SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  .349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Netcgpapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  IHorida.  Formerly 
P.  0,  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
618,000  down  buys  well.^uipped  plant, 
mral  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  field. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  unlimited; 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  ^mneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


1.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  Gross 
$120,000.  $25,000  down. 

2.  CALIFORNIA.  Suburban  group. 
Priced  at  $250,000.  Excellent  terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netcgpapers  For  Sale 

MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  1964 
gross  $120,000.  Priced  at  $95,000.  $25.- 
000  down.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  28,  Calif. 

ZONE  3  WEEKLY.  Complete  now  off¬ 
set  plant,  with  outside  job  printing 
potential  of  $250,000.  Publishers  Serv¬ 
ice.  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
27402. 


SOUND  CENTRAL  N.Y.  STATE  WEEKLY. 
Gross  about  $40-M;  gocd  net.  Growing 
community ;  goo<l  housing  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Owner  has  other  interests. 
$40-M,  with  down  payment  and  terms 
negotiated.  Johnson  and  Lynch.  Brok¬ 
ers.  Newfield,  N.Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778. 

Buginegg  Opportunitieg 

$50,000 

Buys  full  partnership  in  newly  planned 
250,000  Sunday  newspaper,  large  East¬ 
ern  city.  All  set  to  go.  Enormous  po¬ 
tential  with  daily  publication  facilities 
available.  Active  participation  or  in¬ 
vestment.  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

POOL  RESOURCES  A  SHARE  TBS  PROFITS 
on  weekly  semi  shoppers  guide  and  job 
shop.  Newspaper  that  is  already  official 
journal  in  fast  growing  area  in  the 
deep  south.  Want  people  who  know 
editing,  sales,  production,  job  work, 
that  are  willing  to  invest  and  work 
hard  and  long,  if  necessary,  to  builil 
their  investment.  Give  resume  and 
availability  in  first  letter.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Pregg  Engineerg 

W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Lake,  III.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Compoging  Room 


LIGHT  DISPLAY  SPARTON  FONTS. 
New,  cut  for  Model  36  Linotype  Wide 
72  Magazine.  30  Point  Triangle  205 
and  24  Point  Triangle  158.  Also  two 
Wide  72  Magazines.  Reasonable.  'The 
Iron  Mountain  News,  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


FOR  SALE:  AUTOSETTER,  Linotype 
tape  ()|)eration.  Practically  new.  Rotary 
Co..  Cresskill.  N.J.  (201)  567-4040. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

. r 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Pregg  Engineerg 

ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  St  Riggers 
Dismantling  •  Erecting 
Moving  •  Repairing 
Local — Worldwide — Nationwide 
725  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60606 
Phone  427-7369 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Address- 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification- 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Aveaee  •  Now  Yerh,  New  York  10022 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Engraving  Equipment 


KLISCHOGRAPH,  tsrpe  K-150.  plus  ac¬ 
cessories.  Excellent  condition.  $2,000.00. 

#3  COMMERCIAL  RECTIGRAPH 
CAMERV,  size  18  X  24,  serial  41^322, 
complete  with  mercury  vapor  liKhting 
system.  $250.00. 

Contact;  R.  J.  Hummell  i 

CALUCHRONICLE-NEWSPAPERS,  , 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18105, 

Material  For  Sale  j 

8  z  12  Two  color  Klisehoirraph — brand  ' 
new — still  in  case.  Worth  $12,000.  | 
Buy  it  and  save  thousands  of  dollars 
4-Ton  Electric  pot  with  pump  and  spout 
and  Autoplate  22%'  cut-off 
R.  Hoe  Curved  Router  22%' — glass  en¬ 
cased 

Goss  46  C  mat  roller 
Goss  46  U  mat  roller 
Monomelt  Flane-O-Flate  —  factory  re¬ 
built 

8-Column  Hammond  E-Z  Raster — gas 
12-page  Tubular  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment 

Tubular  folding  machine  with  %  page 
folding  device  I 

Model  34  Linotyi>e— electric 
Curved  router  21%'  cut-off 
Goss  Cox-O-Type — rebuilt — SN  216 
Goss  Comet — rrimilt— SN  409 
Model  AB  Duplex — rebuilt — SN  701 
Ludlow  SN  over  8,000 — gas — 22%  em  | 
water-cooled 

10  x  15  Heidelberg  I 

Universal  Frinting  Equipment  Co.  Inc.  ' 

Ljrndhurst,  New  Jersey  ! 

N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5468 

NEW  MAGAZINES  at  new  low  prices.  ] 
Pulls,  brass  and  alum,  plates,  $135, 
All  alum.,  $120 ;  lower  splits,  B  and  A  ' 
plates,  $110.  All  ahim.,  $190,  Upper  i 
splits  same  price.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
teed.  M.  B.  Gardner,  Ivyland,  Fa. 

Perforator  Tape 

HANDY  FILLERS,  PRINTED  COPY 
Now  available  in  iierforator  tape 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

IXIWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S'  and  $.95  for  14' — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

PBaiPORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN  ^ 
8'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  22%" 

Stel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  striping  &  numbering  attach¬ 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location. 
Detroit. 

IPill  sell  as  4  unit  press  if  desired 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E  42  St., N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 

5-UNIT  HOE  COLOR  PRESS 
40  page  straightline,  22%'  cut-off 
ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 

8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET,  #129, 
complete  with  7%  H.P,  drive  and 
chases.  Available  now ! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

‘‘Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

TWO  76  HP  PRESS  MOTORS  and  con¬ 
trol,  press  drive;  AC.  Mfg.  by  Cutler- 
Hammer.  Ebcoellent  condition.  W.  E. 
Stanley  Co.,  Box  243,  Fox  Lake,  III. 
60020. 

4-UNIT  SCOTT,  21%'  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELE3CTROTAB  PASTEHIS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE!— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNEHIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEIAVY  DL’TY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment— 45.000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOSS,  three  units,  high  speed  low 
j  construction  end  fe^  press.  Up  to  24 
pages  straight  run,  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23i'V  cutoff  (9- 
I  col)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  Good  stock  of  intermittent 
I  and  distributing  rollers,  spare  press 
;  and  folder  parts. 

[  ONE  CLINE  100  h.p.  motor;  one 
I  Cline  75  h.p.  motor.  Electric  eye  con- 
]  trol  board  (parallel)  for  75  and  100 
I  h.p.  motor.  Press  presently  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Available  April  .30. 

JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  and  metal  pot 
also  available. 

Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 


!  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  | 

2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN-  ! 
DER— REVERSE— %  AND  %  FOLD-  i 
ER  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE.  I 

Available  now.  Reasonably  priced.  i 

BEJN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 
I  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4690  j 

i  48-PAGE  DUPLEIX  Metropolitan  press  l 
No.  R  82.  Consists  of  3  double  width  ' 
16  page  units  with  folder  and  con-  ! 
j  veyor.  Extra  gears,  spare  parts  and 
rollers.  May  now  be  seen  in  operation, 
at  Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton.  Flor¬ 
ida.  Priced  reasonable  and  will  con¬ 
sider  terms  to  responsible  party.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  E.  Page  above  address. 

8-PAGE  MODEL  “B”  DUPLEX  flat¬ 
bed  press;  16  chases ;  extra  set  rollers. 

,  Press  installed  new  in  1922.  Available 
I  about  April.  May  be  seen  in  otieration. 

Press  well  maintained,  and  doing  top 
!  printing  job.  Attractively  priced.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Clifford,  Daily  Times,  Water- 
town,  Wis.  53094. 

DUE  TO  OFFSET  CONVERSION  we 
have  for  sale:  Goss  Cox-O-Type  press. 
Ser.  #441,  under  service  contract  and 
in  excellent  condition  ;  1-year-old  Ham¬ 
mond  Router  and  Planer,  Elrod  with 
10  molds,  including  Fairchild  base 
mold.  Galleys,  etc.  Available  Jan.  18, 
1965.  Lincoln  Times,  Lincointon,  N.C. 

4-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverses.  22%' 
cut-off.  A  C  drive,  double  Balloon 
formers.  Available  now. 

George  C.  Oxford 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
I  model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
I  stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

I  MODEL  A.  B.  DUPLEIX  8-page  press. 

I  Complete.  Good  Condition  $1,850.  Ber- 
I  lin  Journal,  Berlin,  Wis. 


GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Maide  1 950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
1  Folder  22%'  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  Conveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  (X)LOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 

1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 

End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Si)eed  38,006  per  hour 
40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

Available  Immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 

4-UNIT  GOSS— 211/2" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  (X)LOR 
CYLINDER  —  REIVERSE  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX— 223/4" 

24  page  collect,  roller  bearing  steel 
cylinder  deck  type  press.  Rated  at  80.- 
000  copies  per  hour.  One  deck  and  color 
hump  manufactured  new  three  years 
ago.  Press  is  12  years  old.  Carries 
(3ole  %  folder.  Complete  stereotype  in¬ 
cludes,  3  ton  pot.  pony  autoplate, 
master  Sta  Hi  scorcher,  Sta  Hi  router. 
Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller  and  chases. 
To  be  released  in  Augrust.  Can  be  seen. 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-6468 

MILLER  20  X  26  SIMPLEX  PRESS. 
Excellent  condition.  Serial  No.  7064. 
208-220V.  Complete.  Includes  E'lo-Mix 
Iiowder  sprayer,  10  chases,  6  extra 
form  rollers.  6  extra  rider  rollers;  also 
8  extra  cut  rollers  for  special  jobs. 
Price  $1675.  Contact:  LEBANON 
DAILY  NEWS,  I.iebanon,  Penna.  Peter 
P.  Rudegeair,  Jr.  Phone  (717)  272- 
5611. 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided.  Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

32-PAGE  GOSS  FOUR  DECKER 
2SA'  cut-off,  color 
ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone;  312-427-7369 

HOE  4-color  rotary  offset  press,  prints 
up  to  16  full  (32  tab.)  in  full  color 
each  page,  twin  folders,  electronic  reg¬ 
ister,  automatic  paster,  process  camera. 
Will  sell  or  lease.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Presses  &  Machinery 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3//' 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  :>lus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  StK>t  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

HOE  Super  Production  Press  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Delivered  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  o( 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  jmd  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive.  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June.  1965,  direct  from 
owrner.  (Tontact;  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 

8-PAGB  MODEL  “A"  DUPLEX 
ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  FOR  SALE. 
Make  your  offer.  E.  Ferrat,  Dimanche- 
Matin.  5701  (Thristophe-Colomb  St, 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

GOSS  45-R  Dry  Mat  Roller:  Plane-O- 
Plate  Rotary  Head  Flat  Shaver;  Goes 
Tubular  casting  box,  vacuum  back; 
Tubular  boring  machine— heavy  duty 
model;  Tubular  Router.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

ONE  (1)  HEAVY  DUTY  WOOD  Auto- 
shaver,  22%"  cut-off,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Contact  G.  L.  Green,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 
02902. 

IFanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4690 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS, 
23-f^"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  mom 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La, 

Linotypes — Intertypes —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 

SIX  AND  8-UNIT  high  speed  anti- 
friction  newspaper  presses.  22%'  cut¬ 
off.  Pony  Autoplates,  22%"  cut-off. 
LINOTYPES  with  ser.  #  over  60.000 
LUDLOWS,  electric  pot 
LINOTYPES— Comet  w/TTS  equipmssl 
STA-HI  Master  Formers 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Ina 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5469 

WANTED: 

Linotype  Metal 

Box  1066  Editor  &  Publish^, 

INTERTYPE  C,  CSM  OR  LINO.  H 
Must  be  l>argain.  Write  serial  numbw,  ^ 
details.  E.  Stephens,  Tuckerman.  Ark. 

WANTED:  I■^Ill  -  page  Used  JW 

Scorchet;  also  Advertising  Mold  f* 
Model  14  Linotype.  PIONEER,  Mas- 
dan,  N.  Dak. 
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HAM  OPr  ■'INQ-PUBIjISHEIfS  ASSISTA^'T 
og  fut-'rowinK  daily  in  midwest. 
Labor  rel  itions  experience.  Well-round¬ 
ed  newsrtper  backirround  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Write  fully.  Box  1030, 
Editor  &  l^blisher. 
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GKNERAL  MANAGER 
Rapidly-Krowiny;  Area  6,  18,000  daily 
ne^  aitKi'cssive  top  executive.  Out¬ 
standing  growth  record  in  last  three 
years.  One  of  nation’s  finest  markets. 
Right  man  can  share  in  profits  and 
growth  in  addition  to  high  base  salary. 
Circulation  and  advertising  promotion 
abilities  are  essential.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


FLORIDA  COLLEGE  TOWN  20.000 
daily  needs  layout  sotlet  exporleneod  in 
good  fast  advertising  layouts  and  copy, 
using  mat  services,  own  ideas.  Salary 
based  on  ability.  Write  Box  964,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  SYNDICATED  CARTOONIST 
needs  assistant,  strong  on  penciling 
in  heavy  illustrative  style.  New  York 
ares  only.  Box  1047,  blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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OPPORTUNITY  on  creative,  growing, 
color-conscious  Florida  metropolitan 
daily  for  artist  with  yen  to  run  depart¬ 
ment  of  more  than  20  staffers.  Must 
be  experienced  in  advertising  nnd  news 
layout  and  finished  art.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Write  Box  1098,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 


MANAGER 

Sought  by  over  100.000  Zone  3  daily 
newspapers  (morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday) 

The  man  we  want  is  interested 
in  a  challenging  responsibility 
with  a  progressive  company : 
he  is  experienced  in  circulation 
work  and  is  resourceful,  crea¬ 
tive  and  energetic. 

This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  a  smaller  daily  news¬ 
paper  who  has  performed  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  is  now  ready  for 
larger  responsibilities,  or  the 
No.  2  man  of  a  larger  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  who  wants 
full  responsibility  for  directing 
a  department. 

Write  giving  background 
and  qualifications  to: 

Box  1070  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  on 
5-day  daily  in  Central  Texas.  Applicant 
must  have  experience  handling  "Little 
Merchant  Plan,”  solicitation  by  carrier 
and  mail.  Good  opportunity.  Write  or 
wire:  Publisher,  Taylor  Daily  Press, 
Taylor,  Texas  76674. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  interested 
m  management.  12,000  Vermont  after¬ 
noon  daily  looking  for  right  man.  Send 
resume.  General  Manager,  Times- 
Argus,  Barre,  Vt. 


.  SALESWOMAN — Age  30  to  45 
iwith  6  to  16  years’  experience  wh 
may  (or  may  not)  have  done  supei 
visory  work.  We  want  to  train  som< 
one  to  be  a  sumrvisor.  A  real  oppoi 
tunity  for  a  career  woman  with 
Paiw  over  260,000  in  Area  5.  Bo 
1033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

MANAGER  for  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  (For  West  Coast  paper  in  200,- 
000  circulation  field).  You’ll  be  working 
principally  with  retail  but  soma  with 
national  and  classified.  Prefer  man  who 
has  been  retail  manager  for  26,000  to 
100.000  circulation  newspaper.  Tliia  is 
not  a  tin  cup  operation.  Specials  are 
frowned  on  but  not  big  annual  events. 
Ability  to  create,  sell  and  get  along 
with  the  staff  are  main  requirements. 
Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROTO  SALES  MANAGER  for  oncom¬ 
ing  locally-edited  S”nday  magazine.  lo¬ 
cated  Zone  6,  Big-time  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  competitive  salesman  with 
roto  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box 
968.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NE3WSPAPER  esUblishing 
shopper  needs  hard-working,  capable 
young  adman  to  take  charge.  Good 
salary,  fringes,  cooimission,  profit- 
sharing.  Write  Box  1005,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


YOUNG.  ENTHUSIASTIC  advertising 
salesman  for  aggressive,  pleasant  pm 
daily.  Permanent  opimrtunity  for  right 
man.  ’Three  to  five  years’  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Apply;  General  Manager,  Public 
Opinion,  C%ambersburg,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  WANTED— $125 
week  start,  or  salary,  commission. 
Large  weekly,  only  paper  in  county. 
Aggressive  merchants.  Permanent,  go^ 
future  man  able  handle  responsibility. 
Write  fully.  Leader,  Salem,  Ind. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  new  offset  weekly  turning 
daily  soon.  Good  pay  and  benefits, 
pleasant  surroundings,  advancement 
opportunities.  Write  immediately,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected,  to  Box  3090, 
Lexington,  Ohio  44904. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  chance  to 
join  the  management  staff  of  an  old 
established  daily  of  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  Zone  2.  ’The  man  we  want 
must  bo  experienced  with  the  ability  to 
aggressively  sell  our  market.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  experienced  on 
Chain  Stores.  Good  spot  on  progressive 
newspaper  in  Zone  2,  Go^  Salary. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box  1062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  on  fast-growing  daily 
for  aggressive,  competitive,  ambitious 
salesman  in  Chart  Area  4.  Salary  and 
commission  plus  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  bo  well  experienced  in  sales 
and  layout.  Will  average  $140  to  start 
with  unlimited  potential  if  you  work. 
.Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1032, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COASTAL  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 
daily  in  30,000  class  needs  experienced 
salesman  for  established  territory  in¬ 
cluding  cross-section  of  accounts.  Ideal 
living  and  working  conditions  in  one 
of  nation’s  fastest  growing  areas.  Good 
straight-salary,  excellent  fringes.  Fine 
opportunity  with  7-newspapcr  group. 
Contact  Personnel  Director,  Star-Free 
Press,  Ventura,  Calif. 


FIVE-PAPER  SUBURBAN  GROUP 
needs  young  go-getter  de<licate<l  to 
newspapers  and  attuneil  to  small-town 
life.  Must  be  experienceil  copy,  layout 
and  retail  promotion.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion,  car  allowance.  If  you  want  career 
opportunity,  write  fully.  M.  R.  Schroe- 
der.  Times,  Box  268,  Grayslake,  III. 


OREGON  DAILY  in  town  of  13,000 
wants  bright,  young  ad  salesman.  Pay 
gorxl — recreation  abounds — future  pros¬ 
pects  bright.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box 
1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  Salesman  for 
Upstate  New  York  A.M.  and  Sun.  Per¬ 
manent  position  for  career-minded  man 
with  2-3  years’  experience;  ready  to 
take  on  real  competitive  challenge. 
Good  salary  and  incentive  plan.  All 
replies  confidential.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience,  earnings 
and  references  to  Box  1106,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 
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Display  Advertising 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
Experienced  salesman  for  outstanding 
Illinois  daily.  Must  have  ability  to  cover 
top  level  people  locally  and  nationally; 
selling  and  ^es  organization  a  must. 
Provide  complete  resume  to;  National 
Advertising  Manager,  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  Peoria,  Illinois  61600, 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
salesman  wanted  by  Oregon  publisher. 
Opportunity  in  either  daily  or  weekly 
field.  Excellent  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Ralph 
B.  Lee.  Advertising  Director,  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  Albany,  Oregon  97321. 

Editorial 


DEISKMAN  to  become  wire  editor  or 
state  editor  of  growing  22,000  PM 
daily  covering  nine-county  Central  Vir¬ 
ginia  area.  Write  Managing  Editor. 
Daily  Progress.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


REPORTER  with  some  experience  on  a 
weekly  or  small  daily  who  would  like 
to  move  to  a  medium-sized  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily-Sunday.  Seeking  person  with 
general  interests,  good  education  and 
some  talent  for  feature  writing.  Write 
Box  999,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
Progressive  metropolitan  morning  daily 
in  (Treat  Lakes  area  has  opening  for 
experienced  man.  Good  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  1062,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTTNUBD  GROWTH  in  one  of 
America’s  fastest  growing  areas  creates 
openings  for  ambitious  and  talented 
newsmen;  especially  those  with  one  to 
three  years’  experience.  If  you  would 
like  to  launch  a  career  on  an  aggr^ 
sive,  prize-winning  newspaper,  live  in 
a  most  pleasant  climate  and  have  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  your  qualifications  to: 
Don  Boyett,  ME.  Amarillo  Globe-News, 
Amarillo.  Texas  79105. 


COPY  EDITO  R 
Major  California  daily  seeks  copy  edi¬ 
tor  with  minimum  of  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  paper.  Needs  to 
have  talent  for  headline  expression  and 
strong  interest  in  editing  function. 
Prefer  applicant  between  25  and  40. 
Box  1038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

Fast  on  heads,  clean  in  editing,  sharp 
in  dummying;  qualified  to  give  final 
check  to  copy  from  writing  staff  of 
seven  and  anxious  to  assume  supervi¬ 
sory  responsibility.  Six-aftemoon  pa¬ 
per,  14,000  circulation.  Chart  Area  7. 
Box  1068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
with  proven  skill  in  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  to  help  student  staff  on  prize-win¬ 
ning  campus  daily  develop  top  stories 
in  many  fields,  ^cellent  future  with 
solid  professional  faculty.  $10,000  to 
start.  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED. 
Weekly  and  Job  Shop,  Tremendous  po¬ 
tential  for  organizer  with  ambition  and 
know-how.  Small  corporation,  with 
stock  available.  Zone  (Thart  6.  Box 
1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

We’re  looking  for  a  creative  self¬ 
starter  who  is  interested  In  industrial 
marketing  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  our 
corporate  public  relations  staff. 
Minimum  requirements;  a  college 
degree  and  two  years  of  newspaper 
experience.  Your  background  will  de¬ 
termine  starting  salary  in  $8,000-$?, 500 
range. 

Please  describe  why  you  feel  guali- 
fied  by  writing  to  the  Public  Relations 
Department. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

Coming,  N.Y. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for 
rapidly-growing  morning  paper.  Apply 
air-mail;  Morning  News,  P.  O.  Boot 
1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTS 
opening  on  this  25,000-cireulation  daily 
in  central  Western  Pennsylvania.  P^ 
fer  recent  journalism  graduate  with 
some  experience.  Sports  interest  also 
desirable.  Write:  Editor,  Butler  Eagle, 
Butler,  Pa.  16001. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  15.000  cir¬ 
culation  upstate  N.  Y.  daily.  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  handle  diverse  assignments, 
grow  with  progressive  newspaper  group. 
Two-three  years’  experience  required. 
Insurance  plan — other  fringe  benefits. 
Phono  or  write:  Elton  Hall.  ’The 
Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  607  432- 
1000. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  compe¬ 
tent  young  reporters— either  sex — pref¬ 
erably  experienced  in  3S-mm  photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  pay  and  benefits,  pleasant 
surroundings,  ^vancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Air-mail  full  resume  immediately 
to  Box  3090,  Lexington,  Ohio  44904. 


WANTED:  NEWS  EDITOR  for  small 
New  York  daily.  Make  this  your  step 
up  I  We  are  looking  for  a  man  who 
is  probably  an  experienced  city  editor 
or  news  editor  on  a  smaller  paper  and 
wants  to  develop  his  talents  and  cr^ 
ative  ability  in  a  higher  position.  Must 
be  able  to  direct  staff.  (k>od  on  layout 
and  full  of  ideas  to  dummy  bright 
snappy  pages.  This  is  a  challenging 
but  rewarding  job  with  good  pay  in  an 
attractive  area.  Reply  ^x  1035,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  general  assignment  re- 
jwrter  and  women’s  editor  for  progres¬ 
sive,  32,000  Phoenix-area  weekly  .  .  . 
an  opportunity  to  grow  with  a  growing 
paper.  Send  full  details.  Box  1077, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Young,  dynamic  city-side  staff  seeking 
a  leader.  Position  requires  alert,  ener¬ 
getic  man  with  ideas  to  head  up  live- 
wire  staff  on  25,000  circulation  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  daily.  Salary  to  $145.  Box 
1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserttoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  SOc  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $L0O  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinfs,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
I  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  huds.  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tnosday,  S:00  F.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Bm  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThM  Ava..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Pbooo  PLoaa  2-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


A  CHALLEN'GINO  RErOBTINO  POSITION 
roverinK  the  major  news  of  a  village 
of  30.000.  In-depth  reporting  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  as  well  as  straight  news 
coverage.  Prefer  young  man  eager  to 
help  a  growing  organization  move 
ahead  in  a  dynamic  suburban  market. 
Excellent  future.  Progressive  chain  of 
five  award-winning  large  weeklies  on 
Chicago's  North  Shore.  Modern  offices. 
Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  David 
Roe,  Hollister  Newspapers,  Wilmette, 
III.  60U91. 


AGGRES.SIVE  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  as 
editor  of  one  of  7-paper  Maryland 
weekly  chain.  Salary  good — potential 
as  large  as  .vou  want  to  make  it.  Write 
Box  1090,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASST.  WOMENS  SECTION  EDITOR  — 
Strong  in  copy  editing,  story  ideas,  lay¬ 
out,  and  personnel  direction  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  this  section.  Ebccellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  with  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  a  solid  growth  future  in 
a  dynamic  suburban  market.  Progres¬ 
sive  chain  of  five  award-winning  large 
weeklies  on  Chicago’s  North  Shore. 
Modem  offices.  Good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  David  Roe.  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  Wilmette.  Ill.  60091. 


COPY  READEHI 

Blrijerienred  newspaper  copyreader. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  good 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  current 
affairs.  Salary  d^>endent  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Personnel  Office.  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota  .ISIOI. 


EIDITOR  for  .S-day  daily,  able  to  write, 
edit  and  makeup.  Hartley,  2456  W. 
Broad  St-.  Columbus,  Ohio  43204. 


EDITOR  for  expanding  weekly  in  qual¬ 
ity  group.  Never  a  dull  moment  in  all- 
around  reporting-editing  job.  Progres¬ 
sive,  grrowing  group  in  booming  New 
Jersey  suburbs  looks  for  some  experi¬ 
ence — lots  of  enthusiasm.  Modem  facili¬ 
ties,  offset  plant.  Box  10S3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  experienced,  minimum  3 
years  in  computer  field.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  national  publishing  firm  in 
large  eastern  city.  Write  in  confidence. 
Box  loss,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITXWl- WRITER  for  weekly  Michigan 
business  paper,  with  meaningful  con¬ 
tacts  in  state’s  business  and  industry; 
capable  of  directing  editorial  staff,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
dynamic  worker.  Detailed  barkgroun<l. 
experience,  starting  salary.  Box  1105, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


BXPBIUENCED  GENERAL  REPORTER 
courts  and  public  affairs.  Afternoon 
and  Sunday  12,000.  Growing  state  uni¬ 
versity  community.  Managing  Editor, 
Tribune,  Columbia,  Mo.  65202. 


EXPERIENCED  MALE  REPORTER— 
Good  pay,  hours,  working  conditions, 
for  man  who  qualifies.  Contact;  Bert 
Lindenfeld,  Managing  Editor.  News- 
Palladium,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


FTDRIDA  DAILY  wants  reporter,  un¬ 
der  30.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary  required,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
1082.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


LOOKING  FOR  A  FITTURE? 
Medium-size  Ohio  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  hard-working,  quick-think¬ 
ing  deskman.  Must  be  tops  in  copy 
editing,  heads.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  1100,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  &  Feature  Writ¬ 
er  100-page  community  magazine,  15-M 
circ..  Zone  2.  Above-average  salary. 
Advancement  opportunity.  Box  1094, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  graduate  study 
in  accredited  department  of  journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
new^aper  lalraratory.  Program  includes 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  undergraduate 
record  required.  Send  transcript  and 
resume  to:  Howard  R.  Long,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism,  ^uth- 
ern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  $12-$15-M  UP 
Top  Catholic  paper.  Fine  living  area. 

HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St.,  Now  York,  N.Y.  10036 


READY  FOR  CHALLENGE?  | 
Opening  on  Ohio  daily  for  good  gen-  | 
eral  assignment  reporter.  Must  have 
some  experience:  must  be  versatile  and 
hard-working.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Box  1068,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SCIEINCE  WRITER,  preferably  with  nar 
tional  newspaper  exiwrience,  for  news 
department  of  physician-oriented  bi¬ 
weekly  national  abstract  journal  in 
midwest  metropolitan  area.  Some  travel. 
Reply  to  Personnel  Office,  Modern  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications,  4016  West  65th 
Street,  Minneai>olis  24,  Minnesota. 


SELF-STARTER? 

Medium  Ohio  daily  looking  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  reporter  to  handle  1-man  Isi- 
reau.  Salary  right  for  beginning  news¬ 
man.  Box  1107,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR,  for  No.  2 
spot  in  growing  50.000  midwest  city. 
Must  be  strong  on  features.  Write  Box 
1078,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  A  young  reporter,  prefer¬ 
ably  experienced,  for  general  .assign¬ 
ment  on  Arkansas  daily  newspai>or. 
Will  consider  a  J-gp-ad  with  limited 
experience.  Company  has  profit-sharing 
plan  and  offers  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  to  handle  community 
newspaper  and  sports  for  suburban 
newspaper  group.  Should  know  lairout, 
hetuls,  be  good  copy  editor.  Box  1103, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEINNIS  WRITERS  who  handle  cam¬ 
era.  U.S.  tennis  centers;  all  cities. 
Zona  5.  Tennis  Features,  Box  5, 
Ravinia  Station,  Highland  Park,  III. 


32  IP  UEJW  UTTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #915E,  San  Francisco. 


PROFILES.  INTERVIEWS,  person¬ 
ality  articles  wanted  from  Hollywood 
&  elsewhere. — Fisher  Features,  47  Fleet 
Street.  London,  E.C.4,  England. 


EXPERIENCED  GAG  WRITER  for  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  cartoon.  Submit  ref¬ 
erences  and,  if  possible,  samples  of 
work.  Good  pay — good  future.  Box  1109. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


N1W8  PHOTOORAPHEBS  -  FREE  LANCE 
If  you’re  working  for  a  newspaper, 
here’s  a  chance  to  make  side  money. 
All  Zones.  Write:  NA’nONAL  STAR 
CHRONICLE.  64  University  PL,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10003. 

Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Printers 


EXPERII2MCED  PRESSMAN  Goss  sin¬ 
gle  width  32-page  press  with  color 
hump.  Morning  News,  P.  O.  Box  1660, 
Anchorage.  Alaska. 


FLATBED  PRESSMAN  to  operate 
Model  "E”  Goss  press  and  do  stereo 
work  on  midwest  daily.  Permanent. 
Contact:  R.  Sorensen,  Woodstock  Daily 
Sentinel,  Woodstock.  111. 


Public  Relations 


Write  for  free  copy.  “NATIONAL  EM- 
PLOYME34T  REPORTS."  Describes 
hundreds  of  $7,000-370,000  Executive 
job  openings.  “NER,”  619-EP  Center, 
Racine,  Wis. 


WRITER 

Ivy  League  University  has  news  writ¬ 
ing  opening  for  reporter  with  two  to 
three  years  of  experience  on  daily  or 
wire  service.  Salary  up  to  $6500  with 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Write  full 
details  of  experience  and  educational 
background  to  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 
AND  ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

The  Bowling  Proprietors’  Association  of 
America,  a  national  trade  association, 
seeks  an  alert,  energetic  young  man  to 
assist  the  editor  of  our  official  trade 
publication  and  act  as  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor.  Must  have  sirarts  publicity  know¬ 
how,  plus  ability  to  write  editorial  copy. 
Summarize  your  experience  and  back¬ 
ground,  as  well  as  education  and  family 
status.  Send  resume  to  The  Bowling 
Proprietors’  Association.  Ill  So.  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

SPECIALIST 

Creative  writer  with  a  minimum  of  3  years' 
experience  and  proven  accomplishments  in 
communicative  techniques.  An  industrial  orien¬ 
tation  which  could  include  the  development 
of  media  for  internal  periodic  and  special  "one 
time"  publications  desirable.  A  bachelors  de¬ 
gree  required,  preferably  in  Journalism  or 
English. 

This  position  is  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Please  send  your  resume,  including  salary  re- 
quiremonts,  in  confidence  to:  Mr.  L.  B.  Sundsted, 
Department  EP-123,  Xerox  Corporation,  P.O. 
Box  1540,  Rochester,  New  York  14603. 

XEROX 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


JOB  PRIN’HNG  COMPOSITOR  want- 
ed ;  also  a  combination  Lino,  imd  floor- 
man  for  newspaper.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  ideal  living  area  lor  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Write  full  background 
to:  C.  V.  Rowland,  The  ^entinsl, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 

I  OFTSETT  PRESSROOM  and  Larkroom 
foreman.  Much  experience.  Supervisory 
ability.  Latest  36-inch  4  Web  press  and 
equipment.  Daily  and  weekly  publica¬ 
tions.  Resort  city  in  Zone  5.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  expected 

!  to  Box  960,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


I  AD  FOREMAN 

I  (!Tiart  Area  4  paper  has  exceptional  op- 
portunity  for  a  man  tetween  the  ages 
of  30  and  45  who  desires  to  be  part  of 
a  young,  aggressive  production  man¬ 
agement  team.  Knowledge  of  photo 
composition  essential.  Must  he  a  self¬ 
starter  who  is  cost-conscious,  strong  in 
training  and  ijersonal  relations  with 
g<^  knowledge  of  markup.  If  you  have 
the  qualifications  to  fit  our  needs,  we 
have  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  to 
fit  your  neerls.  Reply  to  Box  1095.  Bdi- 
tor  &  Publisher  giving  age,  experience, 
j  training  and  expected  salary.  All  re- 
I  plies  held  in  confidence. 

[  Promotion 

I  CAN  YOU  HANDLE  THIS 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
COPYWRITING  JOB? 

,  The  need  li  great.  The  lob  it  a  good  one.  aad 
it  will  get  better.  If  you  have  a  nawtaasar 
background  (although  this  it  not  100%  tt- 
tantlal),  if  you  can  organize  yourtelf  aad 
matarlalt.  If  you  can  write  good,  to-the-selat 
telling  copy  for  pretentationt,  direct  mall 
,  nawtpaper  adt  and  a  giant  variety  of  ethir 
writing  choret.  let  me  hear  from  you.  The 
pay  la  good,  the  frlnget  are  outttanding.  TIm 
nawtpaper  It  a  malor  Ohio  daily,  big  enoggb 
to  do  thingt  right,  not  to  big  you’ll  St 
swallowed  up.  Your  first  copy  aaiignmeat  It 
to  tell  yourtelf  In  a  letter  to: 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  1 
Box  1025 

j  Editor  &  Publisher  j 


NEWSPAPER  PROMO’nON 
Excellent  opportunity  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  a  man  with  newspaper 
advertising  background.  Must  have 
copy  and  layout  experience;  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  handle  all  phases 
of  community  relations  are  prime 
requisites.  Combination  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Top  employe  benefits.  Good  salary. 
Write  stating  age,  marital  status,  edu¬ 
cation.  work  experience  and  salary 
desired.  Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

ADVER’nSING  DIRECTOR  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  —  outstanding  busineu 
building  background  —  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  first  and  salary  second.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Age  42,  married. 
Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GFINERAL  MANAGER  for  non-met,  or 
CONTROLLER  for  large  newspaper 
CPA  with  6  years’  accounting  expero 
ence  who,  for  last  11  years,  managed 
daily  newspaper  grossing  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  During  the  II  years,  circulation 
revenue  increased  171%  and  ad  rev» 
nue,  119%.  Profit  was  quadrupled  and 
quality  improved.  Aged  46.  1964  earn- 
inga  $14,000.  Boot  1003,  Editor  &  Pub-  J 
Usher.  I 


BNEROnnO  BBCENT  UARSR'S  OKU 
wants  management  trainee  spot,  dailf 
or  weekly.  Unafraid  of  hard  work. 
Box  1049,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


idminUtrative 

general  manager, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 

mechanical  superintendent, 

experienced  all  phases  includins  offset. 
Prefer  West  Coast  but  will  consider 
other.  Write  for  resume ;  picture  if  re¬ 
quest^.  Rox  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXECUTIVE— LIVEWIRE! 

Bhcperieiiccd  circulation,  advertisinir, 
news  "pro”  —  enthusiastic  leader  who 
will  fit  smoothly  into  your  organization. 
A  sound,  solid  builder,  a  sparkling  i)er- 
former,  a  vigorous  operator  with  a  fine 
record  of  accomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  erreater  potential  your  paper 
deserves.  Now  harmoniously  employed ; 
•eeking  bigger  challenge.  Resume  in 
omfidence.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MANAGEJR  (42)  ready  to  move  up  I 
Fifteen  resultful  years,  small  dailies, 
knowledge  all  departments.  Area  8  or 
9.  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


dedicated  NEWSPAPERMAN.  18 
years  same  23,000  daily — circulation. 
Classified,  retail,  national;  ad  director 
2%  years.  Increased  17%  over  3%  loss. 
Trained  for  business  manager.  Age  35. 
College,  Enmily.  Interested  in  challenge. 
Jim  Preston,  9435  Hiway  21,  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Washington. 


EDITOR  with  know-how  to  build  cir¬ 
culation  wants  to  prove  it.  Top-notch, 
mature  executive,  e.xperienced  on  pa¬ 
pers  25,000  to  150,000.  Proven  ability 
to  provide  exceptional  local  coverage; 
eye-catching  photos,  makeup.  Accus- 
txrmed  to  competition.  Strong  commu¬ 
nity  leader.  Now  employed.  Box  1093, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  large 
weeklies,  38,  offers  16  years’  experience 
-letterpress-offset  know-how,  dependa¬ 
bility,  competence,  dedication,  honesty, 
sobriety.  Seeks :  same  $10,000  now  earn¬ 
ing,  compatible  situation.  Box  1072, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists 

ADVER’nSING  AR-nST  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
Four  years’  experience.  Box  1046,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  seeks  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Area  5  or  3.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  small,  medium  and  metro; 
ABC  promotion-suimrvisory  Box  1026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager’s  responsibilities  sought 
by  able,  energetic,  imrsonable,  result¬ 
getting  city  circulation  manager.  Seven 
years'  _  experience  large  metropolitan 
daily  in  highly  competitive  situation. 
Box  956,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 


CIRCUIJkTION  MANAGER,  45  years 
of  age.  Twenty-five  years’  experience 
ALL  phases  of  circulation;  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Box  1071,  Editor 
&  Ihiblishcr. 


aRCUI-A’nON  MANAGER  —  Strong 
promoter :  able  organizer ;  top  admin¬ 
istrator.  Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  10  YEARS’  DAILIES. 
/  **^f^*.  worker.  LookiriK 

lor  Jlorida  daily  or  weekly,  or  manage 
a  shopper.  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Young, 
^ygatic.  lookinflT  for  advancement  op- 
Master's;  unafraid  of  work; 
wy  or  weekly.  Box  1051,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


AIWER-nsiNG  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  Wants  to  move  up  to  ad  man- 
J-Grad,  young,  ambitious,  pro¬ 
motion-minded.  Marrieil.  Zones  3  or  4. 

1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  23.  1963 


Editorial 

Editorial 

BUSINESS  EDITOR— now  with  70-M 
California  combination — wishes  produce 
lively,  readable  financial  or  realty 
pages  for  paper  that  cares.  Seventeen 
years’  experience.  Box  1006,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

DO  YOU  SBIEK  for  your  newspaper  or 
magazine  a  thoroughly  original  "hand- 
stamped”  writer  who  isn’t  asking  heaps 
of  money?  I  have  done  creative  writing 
for  Glamour  magazine  and  have  broad 
college  feature  and  literary  magazine 
experience.  Right  now,  I  have  been 
secretly  deputized  to  rewrite  features 
for  an  associate  editor  of  a  very  young, 
very  helpful  magazine.  I  have  a  hear¬ 
ing  loss  for  which  I  wear  aids,  and  I 
get  along  quite  well.  If  you  have  a  lot 
of  phone  work  or  just  can’t  jabber  to. 

I  would  not  be  right  for  you.  But  if 
my  hearing  matters  little — and  it’s 
full-time  or  free-lance  talent  you  want 
— I  would  love  to  talk  with  you.  Call 
AC  212  SA  2-3203  or  write  Box  1112, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPOR'TBUt 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
makeup.  Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STOP  THE  MUZAK! 

Ace  deskman,  rewrite,  seeks  newsroom 
without  piped  music.  Go  anywhere  for 
fast  action.  Desperate.  Box  986,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  GAL  wants  general  assignment 
reix>rting,  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  Area 
2.  ’64  J-grad,  Political  Science  and 
soma  Spanish.  Four  years’  experience 
on  college  paper  (editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor)  ;  now  Public  Relations  Assistant, 
but  wants  to  write.  22,  single,  career- 
minded.  Box  1021.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OR  NEXT  IN  LINE  on  small 
or  medium-small  daily  in  Chart  Areas 

1,  2.  Paper  must  be  all-around  pace¬ 
setter  in  its  class,  or  unquestionably 
striving  to  be  so.  No  lesser  challenge 
will  do.  Experienced  editor,  reporter. 
In  early  30’s.  married.  Pay  negotiable. 
Box  1099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEGALLY-TRAINED,  J-GRAD 
Seeks  Courthouse- Legal  Beat.  NYC  or 
suburbs  only.  Interested  writing  circu¬ 
lation-building,  informative,  feature- 
news  column  stressing  law,  politics,  top 
personalities.  SDX.  40.  Married.  Fam¬ 
ily.  Box  1037,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or 
Tel.  (212)  939-1683. 

FlXPERIENfTID  REPORTFJR.  32.  mar¬ 
ried,  two  college  degrees.  Hard  worker. 
.Seeks  new  California  job.  Box  1097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  IJ^BOR  EDITOR?  Twenty  years 
on  regular  and  labor  newspapers.  Box 
1083,  Fklitor  &  Publisher, 

REPUTABLE  ALASKAN  NEWSMAN, 
45,  seeking  relocate  eastern  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  Great  Lakes.  Elxperienee  in¬ 
cludes  copy  desk,  reporting,  special 
editions  for  dailies,  2  years  govern¬ 
ment  p.r.,  2  years  weekly  editor  and 
Alaskan  stringer  national  publications. 
Present  income  $200  per  week.  Came  to 
Alaska  11  years  ago,  now  weary  of 
minus  50-degree  winters.  Two  Alaskan- 
bred  children  ready  for  college  Out¬ 
side. 

Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  Soon-to-be  discharged  Air 
Force  Information  Officer.  J-School. 
Wants  j^eneral  assifcnments  on  medium* 
sized  daily.  Areas  1.  2,  5  and  8.  Weekly 
exi>erience.  Ako  25.  married.  1  child. 
Box  1108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  good  New  F7nglnnd  or 
Eastern  daily.  F'ormer  small  ilaily  edi¬ 
tor — now  major  metro  reporter  in  Mid¬ 
west-looking  to  return  blast  and  settle. 
Must  lie  stimulating,  in-depth  beat. 
Box  1104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER,  industrial  tech¬ 
nology  in  depth — markets,  financial, 
effects  on  consumer.  Ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  specialties:  reporting, 
desks,  makeup,  photography  on  week¬ 
lies,  dailies  (up  to  200-M),  magazine. 
Can  build  own  program  if  necessary. 
Mid-February.  Box  1059,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER.  5  years’ 
experience  on  20-m  weekly,  knows  lay¬ 
out;  seeks  position  with  small  daily  or 
big  weekly.  Has  clippings.  Marrie<l. 
Willing  to  locate  anywhere.  Box  1067, 
Flditor  &  Publisher. 

U.  S.  .S.  R. 

Editor,  38.  single — Science.  Medicine, 
Travel.  Business,  General  Assignment. 
Fluent  in  Russian;  seeks  U.S.S.R.  op¬ 
portunity.  B.S.,  B.A..  M.A.  References. 
Box  1092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  35,  experi¬ 
enced  all  departments,  photography. 
Married.  Worked  Tex.,  N.M.,  La.,  Ind., 
Calif.  Write:  P.O.  Box  1441,  Santa  Fe. 
N.M.  87501,  or  ’phone  505-982-1578. 

WRITER-REPORTER:  Broad  back¬ 
ground  and  education.  M.A.  in  history. 

Employment  Agencies 

Taught  history  3  years.  M.D.  and  B.D. 
degrees,  with  experience  as  physician 
and  as  minister  of  a  church.  Interested 
in  politics.  References  on  request. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1053,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

F  D  1  TO  R  1  A  L 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 

1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

A  TIGER  IS  IXX)SB  IN  THE  STREETS 
— Former  press  secretary  to  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  journalist — and  National 
Editor  of  nation-wide  chain,  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  columnist — avail¬ 
able  now  for  new  position.  College 
graduate;  former  Army  officer;  single 
and  willing  to  relocate.  Looking  for 
challenging  offer.  Box  1101,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

AVAILABLE  EARLY  MARCH.  20-year 
"pro”  on  city,  every  newsside  desk — • 

tops  at  all  1  H^ant  plenty  responsibility, 
right  town  for  family.  Box  1096,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  MAGAZINE  PUBUSHER 
with  twelve  years’  experience  available 
for  Florida.  Georgia  and  Alabama  free¬ 
lance  assignments  in  public  relations, 
advertising  sales,  feature  assignments, 
house  organs,  photography.  Masters’ 
degree.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Write  Box 
1008,  FIditor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  writer-editor,  26. 
five  years’  experience.  B.J.  Seeks  job 
on  large  daily  or  house  organ.  Box 
1069,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — Slot  or  wire  editor’s  job. 
Zones  6,  8,  9.  Thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Fast,  accurate  on  heads,  makeup. 
Background,  recommendations  on  re¬ 
quest.  P.M.’s  only.  Box  1089.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FIXPERIENCFID  free-lance  writer,  pho¬ 
tographer,  open  for  assignments  in 
Chicago,  lower  Michigan  areas.  Box 
1039.  Flditor  &  Ihiblisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

EDITDR-WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
House  organ,  trade  or  consumer  maga¬ 
zine.  New  York;  will  travel.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  production.  $10,000.  Box  1087. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

M-O.  COMP.  LUDLOW.  Don't  smoke, 
drink.  ITU.  Prefer  West.  W.  S.  Beard, 
P.O.  Box  6031,  Daytona  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Operators-Machinists 

WANT  TO  BE  A  LINO-MACHINIST 
Nino  years  in  printing;  4  years  as 
M.O.  Machinist  Course  at  L.A.  Trade 
Tech  College,  Write:  Lone  Hancock, 
925^  Highline  Rd.,  Glendale,  Cali¬ 
fornia, 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  29,  11  years' 
experience  all  types — commercial,  news¬ 
paper,  p.r.  Have  $50,000  mobile  lab. 
Zachary  Bloom,  2222  E.  18th  St.,  Brook' 
lyn-29,  N.Y. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT,  15 
years  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks  non¬ 
union  opportunity  to  continue  outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  yearly  production  in¬ 
creases  with  lower  page  costs  for  any 
size  Zone  4  daily  willing  to  pay  for 
value  received.  Box  993,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
production.  Medium-size  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  References  available. 
Would  consider  job  of  assistant  with 
opportunity  of  advancement.  Write  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EDITOR  of  large  Northeastern  news¬ 
paper  seeks  challenging  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  public  relations.  Young  (81). 
Master's  degrree  from  leading  journal¬ 
ism  school,  seven  years  of  top  news¬ 
paper  experience,  best  references.  Box 
963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE,  MA’TURE,  thinking,  sound, 
well-rounded  newsman:  knows  Wash¬ 
ington  thoroughly;  now  on  N.Y.C. 
daily.  Want  solid  career  connection  in 
PR.  Prefer  corp.,  trade  association, 
PR  firm  or  institution.  Box  1029,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  MAN — Newspaper  work 
and  college  PR  experience  (news,  pho¬ 
tography,  publications,  sports,  alumni). 
Harried,  ^x  1004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  NEWSMAN  with  seven  years’ 
full-range  public  relations  experience 
with  two  of  nation’s  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  seeks  advantageous  change.  Box 
1086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  33,  sty¬ 
mied  by  new  management,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  in  publications,  public  relations 
work,  possibly  as  director  of  publica¬ 
tions.  Ten  years’  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  field.  Excellent  background  in 
production,  writing.  Top  references. 
Personable— dependable.  Present  an¬ 
nual  salary:  $12,000.  Prefer  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  area  but  will  relocate.  Box 
1111.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
seeks  New  England  or  New  York  col¬ 
lege,  PR  or  house  organ  spot.  Five 
years  solid  news  background,  strong  on 
features.  B.S.J.,  married.  Write  Box 
1091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PR  PRO 
available  for  top  agency  or  corporate 
advertising/public  relations  staff.  Idea 
man  who  likes  to  work.  Fundraiser, 
editor/writer  and  corporate  pr  execu¬ 
tive.  B.S.,  M.S.,  26,  engaged.  For 

resume  plus  salary  and  location  re¬ 
quirements,  write  Box  1076,  Editor  & 
Iliblisher. 


Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  hiring  your 
own.  Complete  services  available  in¬ 
clude  TV  crossword  puzzles,  cartoons, 
features,  movie  reviews,  humorous  ’TV 
quizzes,  weekly  television  program  log 
with  storylines  for  your  area.  Our 
staff  combines  over  28  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  television  editorial. 
Let’s  talk.  Box  1081,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Roltert  U.  Brown 

A  couple  of  first-of-the-year 
ideas  used  by  a  few  newspapers 
but  worthy  of  imitation  by  oth¬ 
ers,  in  our  opinion: 

The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman  uses  editorial  space 
to  thank  all  those  local  citizens 
whose  letters  have  api>eared  in 
the  paper  during  the  year — and 
to  reprint  their  names.  With  all 
those  names  it  has  a  built-in 
guarantee  of  readership. 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
uses  a  page  of  display  space  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  from  which  it  has  re¬ 
printed  editorials  during  the 
year.  The  paper  quotes  opinions 
from  around  the  world  three 
days  a  week.  The  listing  of  a 
year’s  grist  is  bound  to  be  im¬ 
pressive  as  is  the  variety  of  the 
sources. 

*  ♦  * 

We  have  commented  many 
times  about  the  failure  of  news¬ 
papers  to  explain  to  the  i-ead- 
ing  public  what  their  new’spa- 
pers,  and  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  do  in  the  public’s  behalf  — 
and  the  why  of  it. 

The  current  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  bar  and  press  in 
Philadelphia  ov'er  the  proposed 
guidelines  covering  pretrial  pub¬ 
licity  of  criminal  cases  is  a 
good  example. 

The  subject  has  been  reported 
widely  in  the  news  columns  but 
there  has  been  little  “in  depth” 
coverage  of  the  controversy  in 
newspapers  —  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  argument  from  all  sides. 

Television  did  a  pretty  good 
job  of  this  Monday  night  this 
week.  Harry  Reasoner  presided 
over  a  half-hour  CBS  program 
during  w’hich  spokesmen  for  the 
bar  —  some  of  them  “for”  and 
some  “against”  the  proposal  — 
and  for  the  press  were  heard. 

Most  of  the  exchange  of  views 
took  place  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  bar  and  press  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  panel  discussion 
followed  by  Q.  and  A.  CBS  just 
kept  the  camera  turned  on  for 
later  editing.  The  taped  pro¬ 
gram  w’as  supplemented  by  in¬ 
terviews  wdth  others  w'ho  were 
not  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  controversy  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  been  labelled  as  one 
between  bar  and  press  —  with 
“press”  encompassing  all  media 
of  news  coverage.  But  a  viewer 
of  this  program  —  and  a  reader 
of  some  of  the  news  stories  — 
gets  the  impression  that  the 
Philadelphia  lawyers  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  newspapers 
and  new'spaper  reporters.  There 
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at  Thirty 


was  little,  if  any,  reference  by 
the  lawyers  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporters  and  newscasts. 
It  is  the  newspapers  that  want 
the  headlines  in  order  to  sell 
more  papers,  according  to  one 
lawyer.  And  that’s  the  impres¬ 
sion  some  of  the  lawyers  are 
getting  across  to  the  viewers 
and  readers. 

We  think  newspapers  are 
making  a  mistake  in  not  ex¬ 
plaining  to  their  readers  what 
the  controversy  is  all  about. 
Editors  don’t  hav’e  an  ulterior 
purpose  in  sending  reporters 
down  to  police  headquarters  or 
to  a  criminal  court  case.  It’s  a 
lot  of  “baloney”  to  say  they  do 
it  in  order  to  sell  more  papers. 
More  than  90%  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  country  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  home  every  day  and 
their  sale  is  based  on  consistent 
performance  in  covering  the 
news,  not  on  what  headline 
might  appear  on  the  newsstand. 

If  police  officials  were  bound 
by  “guidelines”  such  as  those 
proposed  in  Philadelphia,  it  is 
questionable  how  much  the 
American  public  might  now 
know  about  “.loe  Bananas”  and 
other  racketeers,  about  “Murph 
the  Surf”  and  the  big  jewel  rob¬ 
bery  and  recovery,  etc.  It  is  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  news¬ 
papers  print  these  news  stories 
in  a  sensational  appeal  to  sell 
more  papers  —  and  the  news¬ 
papers  ought  to  l>e  saying  that 
to  the  public. 

• 

Representative  Finn 
Makes  Staff  Clianjies 

Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
has  announced  the  appointment 


Forrest  W.  Noble 


.S//?  IV/A/s^., 


IN  FULL  COLOR 
Hubenthal  in  the 


les  Herald  Examiner 
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HUMBLE 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY.  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


Yvette 

helps  Humble 
keep  our  rivers  clean 


Yvette,  a  goldfish,  is  a  full-time  employe  at  Humble’s 
Baton  Rouge  Refinery.  Her  job  is  to  swim  around  in  the  waste 
water  from  the  refinery,  before  it  goes  into  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  make  sure  it  won’t  harm  the  fish 
that  live  in  the  river. 


For  more  than  35  years.  Humble  has  been  developing 
new  and  more  efficient  methods  to  solve  one  of  industry’s 
most  critical  problems — preserving  the  purity  of  our 
air  and  water.  Yvette  is  one  of  the  least  sophisticated  and 
least  expensive  parts  of  our  six-million-dollars-a-year 
program  to  prevent  pollution. 

To  Humble,  this  investment  in  clear  air  and  water  is  another 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
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'South 


Reaching  267,000  Memphis  and  Mid-South  Families 


First  Issue  March  7, 1965 

Closing  date  for  first  issue  reservations  is  January  29. 

Last  date  on  which  The  Commercial  Appeal  will 

distribute  This  Week  is  February  28, 1965. 

MID-SOUTH  is  an  exciting  new  Sunday  magazine  fea¬ 
turing  sparkling  full  color  and  edited  to  reflect  the  inter¬ 
ests,  tastes  and  vitality  of  the  people  living  in  the  important, 
growing  Mid-South  area  surrounding  Memphis. 

MID-SOUTH  offers  an  advertising  opportunity  unap¬ 
proached  by  any  other  magazine —  with  76%  coverage  of 
Memphis  Metro  Area  families  and  37%  family  coverage 
throughout  the  entire  76-county  Memphis  Market  each 
Sunday. 

Write,  wire  or  call  for  complete  details 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

Phone  526-8811,  Direct  Dial  Code  901 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 


Represented  by 

METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Chicago  *  Detroit  *  Los  Angeles  *  San 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS, 
General  Advertising  De- 
partment  *  200  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City  *  Chicago 
San  Francisco  ’  Los  An¬ 
geles  *  Detroit  *  Cincinnati 
Philadelphia  *  Dallas 


